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A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN 


By EUGENE O’NEILL Play. 3 acts 


This is the last of O’Neill’s plays and completely worthy of his 
traditional eminence as the giant of American playwrights. It is 
one of the cycle dealing with the “four haunted Tyrones,” follow- 
ing in sequence the previously written Long Day’s Journey Into 
Night. It concerns only one of the Tyrones, James Jr., believed to 
be the fictional counterpart of O’Neill’s elder brother, James Jr. 
In this play he is depicted as a hard-drinking, self-destructive 
Broadway playboy attempting unsuccessfully to blot out a haunt- 
ing, horrible memory. Tyrone comes to the home of his tenant 
farmer, Mike Hogan—a wonderfully salty and witty character— 
and encounters again Hogan’s voluptuous and amazon-like 
daughter, Josie, able to do the work of three men. Tyrone proves 
himself unequal to Josie’s great strength and abiding love for him. 
There is a tremendously moving scene when Tyrone has passed 
out on the farm porch under a beguiling moon, and Josie can at 
last hold him to her breast and claim him as her own. But when 
dawn comes, the moon is gone and so is he—leaving Josie with a 
new challenge to her dauntless spirit. 


“Another beautiful play by Eugene O’Neill . . . a compelling piece for the 
theatre.”—John Chapman, N. Y. Daily News. 
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ROSAMOND GILDER 


Ten years ago a group of theatre 
people from half a dozen countries met 
in Paris to discuss the possibility, the 
practicality, of some sort of interna- 
tional theatre organization which would 
not be merely a trades union, a commit- 
tee for copyright, or a talk fest—all ad- 
mirable and useful occupations—but 
which would have as its objective the 
fostering of the arts of the theatre as a 
means of building a better understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world. 

“Nobody is going to pretend,” said 
J. B. Priestley at that time, “that an in- 
ternational theatre institute will settle 
global problems, but it will provide one 
stout thread for the fabric of world so- 
ciety which cannot come into being 
without the creation of such interna- 
tional organizations.” 

“The theatre is particularly important 
in the field of international understand- 
ing,” he added. “A well-written and 
finely acted play may do more than fifty 
speeches by well-meaning politicians. It 
shows us people—their hopes and fears, 
doubts and dreams.” As a “thing done” 
it is a living link between living people. 

This ideal of the theatre as a living 
link, a power for mutual understanding 
lay behind the founding of the Interna- 
tional Theatre Institute, but, as_ its 


Rosamond Gilder, theatre critic and historian, 
is Vice-President of ITI and Director of the 
U.S. Centre of that organization. 
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founders were men of the theatre— 
playwrights such as Priestley, Armand 
Salacrou, and Lillian Hellman; actors 
such as Jean-Louis Barrault, Pierre Re- 
noir, and Clarence Derwent; directors 
such as Tyrone Guthrie, and Emil 
Oprecht—the plans and projects of the 
ITI were specific and practical. 

It was decided at that time that the 
new organization, though closely tied 
to UNESCO by shared ideals and ob- 
jectives, should have a separate charter. 
The Charter provides for the formation 
in each country of a National Centre 
which represents all phases of that 
country’s theatre life and undertakes to 
carry out the objectives of the ITI, that 
is, as succinctly stated in the preamble 
of the charter, ‘““To promote interna- 
tional exchange of knowledge and prac- 
tice in theatre arts.” How this was to 
be done was also worked out in the 
Paris meetings which recommended a 
continuing program of conferences and 
congresses, an international information 
service, a publications program, the ex- 
change of theatre students between mem- 
ber states. 


I 
The Congress in Athens during the 
summer of 1957 offered a stimulating 
setting for a backward—and a forward 
glance. No single member of the delega- 
tions from the 31 countries there repre- 
sented could help being profoundly 
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moved by the mere fact of sitting in the 
theatre of Herodes Atticus under the 
brow of the Parthenon, within a stone’s 
throw of the earliest Greek theatre, that 
of Dionysus, or of watching a perform- 
ance in the great orchestra circle of 
Epidaurus, or of climbing up to the 
most majestic of all theatres in the 
world, the theatre at Delphi. To theatre 
people from Europe and the Americas, 
from Russia, Australia and South Africa, 
this was a return to the beginnings. To 
their colleagues from India, Japan, and 
China, these relics of a universally- 
known tradition were equally poignant. 
It is impossible to spend even so short 
a time as a week in Greece, to see its 
theatres, to drive through its country- 
side and see the round threshing-floors 
where it all started, to visit the sites of 
the great tragedies—Mycenae, Thebes, 
Corinth, Delphi, Athens and the Acrop- 
olis itself where Lysistrata’s women held 
the fort—and not be renewed in heart 
and mind and reinspired with faith in 
the art of the theatre that leaps two 
thousand years at a bound, that speaks 
to all in the universal language of the 
spirit. If the Congress in Athens did 
nothing else, it reminded all those for- 
tunate enough to be present and those 
whom they reached by word and deed 
thereafter, that the theatre is indeed, as 
Robert Sherwood once stated, “The 
Dwelling Place of Wonder,” the last 
place of immediate communion between 
artist and audience, the most dynamic 
and living of the arts. 


II 

The roll call of the Seventh Congress 
illustrates dramatically the growth of 
the ITI since its founding in 1948 when 
eight countries signed the Charter at 
Prague. The ITI continues to function 
through its bi-annual Congresses, to 
which the duly established Centres send 
delegates to discuss plans and projects, 
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elect members to the Executive Com- 
mittee, and decide on the Institute’s 
activities during the coming two-year 
period. Each country forms its National 
Centre according to the structure and 
functioning of its own theatre. There is, 
of course, a great variety both in the 
organization and in the effectiveness of 
these Centres, but obviously the ITI it- 
self cannot dictate a formula. It can 
only stipulate that the Centre must 
represent the whole theatre and not a 
clique or section, and that it must be 
ready to pay its annual dues which are 
established on a quota system similar 
to that of UNESCO itself. In the United 
States, ANTA, which has an elaborate 
system of nation-wide theatre represen- 
tation, functions as the U. S. Centre, 
with a subcommittee called officially 
The ANTA Panel for the ITI, which 
in turn is made up of individuals ap- 
pointed by theatre organizations to act 
in this particular capacity. The U. S. 
Centre has no separate funds but, being 
part of ANTA, depends on it for sup- 
port. The French Centre is supported 
by the Ministry of Education and repre- 
sents all phases of the French theatre; 
the British Centre is equally representa- 
tive but must struggle continually to 
raise its modest budget from the Arts 
Council, the British Council, and private 
sources. The Czechoslovakian and Polish 
Centres (which withdrew for a number 
of years, but are now returning to the 
fold) are, of course, entirely state sup- 
ported. So it goes, up and down the line, 
with an equal variation in efficiency and 
effectiveness, as is the way in all organi- 
zations—particularly those with so 
world-wide a membership. The individ- 
ual does still count. Inconvenient as it 
may be, he has not yet been replaced. 
Starting with eight member countries at 
the First Congress in Prague (they were: 
Austria, Belgium, China, France, Great 
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Britain, Poland, Switzerland, Czechoslo- 
vakia), at Athens the ITI could boast 
30" member countries, 26 of which were 
represented, with 5 countries sending ob- 
servers. Among these was the USSR, 
which at last, after many unanswered in- 
vitations, sent three observers and an in- 
terpreter to participate in the debates, 
and indicated that the Soviet theatre was 
forming a Centre and would shortly ap- 
ply for admission. 

The basic structure of the ITT, as laid 
down by the group that met ten years 
ago in Paris, continues to function ef- 
ficiently. The Executive Committee of 
eleven, elected by the Congresses, meets 
three times a year, either in Paris or 
wherever the Congress takes place. The 
present Executive Committee has a typ- 
ically international flavor: Milan Bog- 
danovic, Director of the National 'The- 
atre, Belgrade, Yugoslavia is Chairman. 
The other members are: for Chile, Mr. 
Emile-Henri Dufour, Artistic Director 
of the Experimental Theatre of the Uni- 
versity of Chile at Santiago; for Finland, 
Arvi Kivimaa, President of the Finnish 
Theater Union, Manager of the Fin- 
nish National Theatre at Helsinki; for 
France, Beniot-Leon Deutsch, President, 
Society of Theatre Managers; for Greece, 
Mme.. Dora Stratou, Director, Greek 
Folk Dances and Songs Society, Athens; 
for India, Mme. Kamaladevi Chattop- 
adhyay, President of the Indian Centre, 
ITI, and of the Sangeet Natak Akademi, 
a very big wheel in Indian cultural af- 
fairs; for Italy, Vincenzo Torraca, Di- 
rector of the Teatro Eliseo, Rome; for 
Poland, Bohdan Korzeniewski, Producer 
and President of the Polish Centre, 


ITI; for Turkey, Muhsin Ertugrul, Di-. 


rector ‘Turkish National Theatre, 
Ankara; for the United Kingdom, Llew- 
ellyn Rees, actor and director, former 


1By March 1958 the number of member 
countries had reached 33. 
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President of the ITI; for the United 
States, Rosamond Gilder, drama critic, 
Director, U. S. Centre, ITI. The Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee is also 
President of the ITI and there are in 
addition two vice-presidents, Rosamond 
Gilder (USA) and Arvi Kivima (Fin- 
land). The idea of holding a Congress 
in a different theatre Centre at each 
meeting has proven immensely stimulat- 
ing both to guests and hosts. At first the 
Congress met every year—later, every 
two years. The roll call runs: Prague, 
1948; Zurich, 1949; Paris, 1950; Oslo, 
1951; The Hague, 1953; Dubrovnic, 
1955; Athens, 1957; Helsinki, 1959. In 
addition to these Congresses, the ITI 
has held important international con- 
ferences and exhibits on Theatre Archi- 
tecture, on Design, on the Theatre and 
Youth, on the Role of the Artist in Mod- 
ern Society, on the Theatre and its Re- 
lation to Radio, Film and Television; as 
well as the immensely important First 
World Conference on Theatre held in 
Bombay in November 1956. All these 
meetings and the actions developed by 
them, as well as the whole business of 
the ITI, the development of new 
Centres, the publications and the ex- 
change programs on the international 
level, are carried on by the Secretary 
General and his small staff of two in 
the tiny international office in UNESCO 
House in Paris. The minimal budget of 
the ITI, it should be added, is also 
largely assisted by a UNESCO grant, the 
National Centres contributing about one 
third of the total. 


This, briefly is what the ITI is. What, 
more specifically does it do? Or rather 
what has it done in the last ten years 
to justify its existence? The record of 
growth is an important, indeed an essen- 
tial element, for it means that more and 
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more theatre people and the great au- 
diences they serve are sharing ideas, ex- 
periments, experiences, and_ technical 
development. It means that the steadily 
growing interest in the plays, the di- 
rectors, and designers of other countries, 
has been stimulated and developed. It 
does not, of course, mean that the ITI 
alone is responsible for the many inter- 
national theatre festivals that are crop- 
ping up everywhere or that the huge 
exchange of persons program such as 
that under the Fulbright and the Smith- 
Mundt acts is a work of the ITI. Ob- 
viously not. The traveling players, the 
theatre students weaving so valuable a 
net of mutual interest and good-will 
around the world are largely financed 
by governments for recognizable polit- 
ical reasons, but. that these activities 
have been sometimes initiated, always 
stimulated and assisted by the ITI and 
its Centres. When, for instance, the or- 
ganizer of the Festival of Paris wanted to 
enlarge the scope of his interesting ven- 
ture by making it a true Theatre of the 
Nations, he came to the ITI at its Con- 
gress in Dubrovnic to ask for its endorse- 
ment and assistance. 


So the Theatre of the Nations in Paris, 
housed in the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt 
on the Place du Chatelet, flies its twenty 
or more flags under the aegis of the ITI 
and is a concrete example of one of 
ITI’s major goals—the “exchange of 
companies” being the culminating point 
in a program which no one had dreamed 
could be reached within the first decade 
of ITI existence. The Theatre of the 
Nations in Paris has proved that even 
this was possible. 

On the other counts an equal success 
has been achieved and new and yet-to-be 
developed fields have opened up. It is 
impossible to give any statistical state- 
ments concerning “information,” but 
anyone who sits for five minutes in any 
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one of the active ITI Centres will bear 
witness to the amount and variety of 
questions asked, information given, as- 
sistance demanded and provided wherev- 
er humanly possible. The jobs vary from 
locating a script to casting a play, from 
checking a date to producing in five 
minutes an exhibition illustrating the 
relation of the theatre of one country to 
that of fifty others, from deciphering a 
cablegram to housing a stranded com- 
pany. 

In the matter of publications, excel- 
lent progress has been made. World 
Theatre, the illustrated quarterly edited 
and published in Brussels under the di- 
rection of an international committee, 
the monthly Bulletin of World Pre- 
mieres, which records every opening per- 
formance in all the major theatre centres 
the world over, the handsome new vol- 
ume of Stage Design Throughout the 
World Since 1935, the forthcoming Jn- 
ternational Dictionary of Stage Terms 
—all these have proved their worth, and 
new book projects were planned at the 
Athens Congress. 

The hardworking Publications Com- 
mittee is chaired by Kenneth Rae, di- 
rector of the British Centre. The other 
members being Rosamond Gilder (USA), 
Oskar Walterlin (Switzerland) and Paul 
Louis Mignon (France.) The magazine 
World Theatre is edited in Brussels by 
Rene Hainaux who is an actor and ac- 
tive member of the Belgian National 
Theatre. It is printed by Elsevier in 
Brussels. 

The Bibliography of Children’s The- 
atre Books points up a project developed 
since 1952 concerned with Theatre and 
Youth, in which the Children’s Theatre 
Conference of AETA has been active. 
The U. S. Centre has always insisted on 
the participation of the educational the- 
atre in the ITI program. The special 
Committee on Theatre and Youth was 
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a first step in this direction on an in- 
ternational scale. International Theatre 
Month, now run by the AETA in con- 
junction with the Theatre Arts Council 
and UNESCO, originated in this country 
and has been developed along various 
lines from Germany to Japan. 


The exchange of persons program 
has been one of the most valuable as- 
pects of ITI activity, bringing as it does 
the future leaders of the theatre into 
close contact with the theatres of other 
countries. So important has this aspect 
of ITI activities appeared since the very 
beginning that five scholarships for 
young theatre specialists were estab- 
lished at once and have been allocated 
yearly. In addition, the Fulbright the- 
atre scholars are assisted by the ITI 
Centres in every way possible. In cer- 
tain cases the Centres have been instru- 
mental in having special courses or- 
ganized for them; in every case, theatre 
scholars or travelers, whether under 
government or foundation auspices, are 
received in the Centre, advised, com- 
forted, instructed and provided with in- 
troductions and whenever possible, with 
theatre tickets. From a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty persons a year are 
oriented in this way through the U. S. 
Centre of ANTA. There are no sta- 
tistics available from other countries, 
but the directors of National Centres 
report that this is one of their major 
activities. 


IV 


I have already spoken of the growth 
of the idea of the exchange and touring 
of companies which has developed into 
the establishment of the Theatre of the 
Nations. March to July 1957 was its first 
official season—and in spite of the eco- 
nomic and political crises through which 
France had been passing, it was an im- 
mense success proving that the theatre 
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can be an oasis of peaceful and con- 
structive exchange and understanding in 
the midst of world tensions. On the 
generous and hospitable stage of the 
Sarah Bernhardt the artists and techni- 
cians of 18 countries succeeded each 
other—and often overlapped—one play 
being in rehearsal while the current pro- 
duction played. Directors and producers 
discussed with representatives of the- 
atres and the press of a dozen other 
countries their special philosophies, their 
individual points of view. The theatres 
of East and West Berlin showed their 
best productions; Bertolt Brecht was 
honored by a week of special plays and 
programs; Tokyo sent its No Theatre; 
dancers came from Russia in newly 
choreographed folk dances. The United 
States sent what was considered by the 
New York critics and many others the 
finest play of the season, O’Neill’s Long 
Day’s Journey Into Night, with the en- 
tire Broadway cast headed by Fredric 
March and Florence Eldridge. It was as 
great a hit as Sir Laurence Olivier in 
Titus Andronicus, which was the sensa- 
tion of the early season. 


We were able to be represented by 
this very fine work, because our govern- 
ment has for the last three or four years 
become aware of the value of the per- 
forming arts as a means of making our 
country better known the world over. 
The fact that ANTA as the U. S. Centre 
of the ITI has for the last ten years 
steadily maintained this position and 
stood ready on all occasions to assist the 
government in every possible way to 
achieve this end inevitably led to ANTA 
being selected as the advisory and ad- 
ministrative agency for the President’s 
special International Program for Cul- 
tural Presentations, or to give it its offi- 
cial ANTA title, The International Cul- 
tural Exchange Services of ANTA (ICES 
for short). Before this program came 
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into existence, ANTA had represented 
the United States at a series of interna- 
tional theatre meetings, had run the 
United States entries in the Berlin Fes- 
tivals, and had managed the “Salute to 
France” which was organized at the 
instigation of the State Department, 
though privately financed. Now the 
ICES program has sent some eighty-two 
attractions to some eighty countries, at- 
tractions ranging from single performers 
to full symphony orchestras and ballet 
companies. This very important forward 
step in our government’s recognition of 
the performing arts owes not a little to 
the persistent activity of the U. S. Centre 
of the ITI. 


If the Theatre of the Nations is one 
successful event in the effort to make 
known one country to the other through 
the arts of the theatre, it is by no means 
the only one. The Edinburgh Festival 
and many theatre festivals on the Con- 
tinent have tended in this direction and 
such a project could ideally be set up 
in any of the great theatre capitals of 
the world. It is not inconceivable that 
there will be, in time, a theatre of the 
nations in London and New York, in 
Berlin and Tokyo, in Moscow and Cal- 
cutta, in Rome and Warsaw. The Polish 
delegate at the meeting in Bombay and 
the Greek delegation in Athens both 
proposed interesting new ideas in inter- 
national theatre festivals. There are 
plans afoot for a reactivation of the 
Delphic Theatre Festival which would 
bring classic productions from other 
countries to Greece in the same spirit 
as the effort made this year in connec- 
tion with the reading of the Prometheus 
Bound of Aeschylus in Edith Hamilton’s 
translation at the Herodes Atticus in 
Athens. The next decade holds great 
possibilities for an ever-increasing ex- 
change of living theatre among the na- 
tions of the world. 
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What then has all this to do with the 
individual members of AETA as well as 
the theatres they represent? Everything, 
surely. The educational theatre is pro- 
foundly concerned with the theatre as 
a means of international understanding, 
and has proved it at every point. On the 
information front, for instance, AETA 
members have been and will continue to 
be called upon to help the U. S. Centre 
answer the million questions asked of 
it and of the State Department. They 
have already prepared material, sup- 
plied illustrative matter and generally 
assisted in making known that phase of 
the American theatre which keenly in- 
terests theatre people. overseas. The 
“propaganda” (if one can call it such) 
with regard to the American Educational 
theatre has been so successful that many 
theatre people in Europe, from solo ar- 
tists to Jean-Louis Barrault himself, en- 
visage a chain of noble theatre build- 
ings spread from East to West and West 
to East through which they can tour 
their artistic creations and convey the 
riches of French, Indian, Greek or Polish 
culture to the eager minds of millions 
of enthusiastic young Americans. It is 
indeed true that the finest and newest 
theatre buildings are in the universities 
and colleges of the United States, and 
indeed that the millions of eager minds 
do exist, but that there is no system by 
which such a tour can be organized other 
than the usual commercial agencies 
which are not interested. In this con- 
nection I am reminded of the survey of 
artist’s agencies that Mrs. Isaacs made 
years ago, and of her unavailing efforts 
to see established a non-profit, educa- 
tional touring agency. In connection 
with the ITI, a new venture is being 
atempted abroad, a Clearing House for 
Cultural Exchange, run by Maurice 
Huisman of the Belgian Centre, which 
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is experimenting in this field on the 
professional theatre level—another very 
interesting experiment of the ITI. The 
solution of this theatre problem in rela- 
tion to the educational theatre in the 
United States is one of the many ways 
in which AETA can do pioneering work 
in the international field. 

In the matter of publication, the 
members of AETA again can and do as- 
sist in providing material for World 
Theatre. They are the source of all ma- 
terial for the Bibliographies on Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Books. They can help 
immensely by making known the exist- 
ence of World Theatre, for unless the 
United States comes out of the doldrums 
in relation to subscriptions for this use- 
ful and important international mag- 
azine, we are in danger of losing our 
subsidy. All AETA members who are 
members of ANTA have been getting 
the Bulletin of World Premieres 10 
times a year for nothing. Those that are 
not members can receive it for the cost 
of mailing. Here is a mine of informa- 
tion on new plays the world over. What 
producing organization which has any 
ambition to give plays other than the 
latest Broadway hit (or Shakespeare) 
can afford not to have such a publica- 
tion? The book which the ITI has just 
published on stage design is magnificent. 
It was sold out in Europe overnight. It 
is the book of the year for those in- 
terested in modern scene design, and 
should be better known throughout the 
country. All these matters come directly 
within the scope of every individual in- 
terested in the theatre. 


The exchange of persons program also 
reaches many AETA organizations and 
individuals directly. It is a two-way 
street on which many AETA members 
have traveled, receiving graciously the 
theatre specialists sent by the State De- 
partment, via the U. S. Centre of the 
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ITI; benefitting by the possibilities of 
ITI hospitality to theatre travelers 
abroad, 

Perhaps the most important future 
program of the ITI relates to the pro- 
jected Asian Theatre Faculty, (See Octo- 
ber 1957 ETJ) and the whole picture of 
the theatre in the colleges of the newly 
developing free countries of the Far 
East. The Bombay Conference brought 
to light many interesting aspects of this 
matter. A threefold plan, with relation 
to the United States, was developed at 
that time. This included first the visit 
of a distinguished theatre teacher and 
director to lecture on theatre in the lead- 
ing Indian universities, to be followed 
by the visit of a university theatre group, 
and finally a “high level” symposium on 
the theatre and its arts in education and 
in community life was to be organized. 
The second step has already been taken. 
The Wayne State University Theatre, 
selected by a committee of the AETA 
and financed by ICES, went to India in 
January 1958. The very successful 
tour of the University of Michigan The- 
atre in Brazil was also financed by 
ICES. Other University troupes have 
travelled abroad on their own and there 
is no doubt that this program will de- 
velop steadily. These many demands on 
educational theatre resources have led 
to the formation of a number of special 
committees. The AETA is represented 
on the ANTA Advisory Panel for the 
ITI, as well as on the board of ANTA 
itself, the two organizations coordinate 
their activities through the AETA In- 
ternational Liaison and ITI Project 
Committee as well as its Overseas Tour- 
ing Committee. Both organizations work 
together with equal enthusiasm to 
strengthen the efforts being made in 
the international field and so help the 
theatre serve the great cause of interna- 
tional understanding and good will. 
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PLOT STRUCTURE IN THE PHILOCTETES 


SUZANNE GELIN 


Although the Philoctetes is not rated 
among Sophocles’ greatest plays, it won 
first prize for him in 409 B.C. Since 
such awards presumably were made for 
the dramatic merits of the works pre- 
sented rather than in deference to a 
playwright’s seniority, it would be 
foolish to conclude that the Philoctetes 
is merely a winter's tale and not worth 
the serious consideration that is given 
to the Oedipus Rex or the Antigone. 
Certainly, Kitto’s description of the 
Philoctetes as simply “the ‘serious ac- 
tion’ of two interesting men in an 
interesting situation”! is a fair general 
statement of the play’s ambitions; there 
is no doubt that the Philoctetes is not a 
tragedy in the same sense as are the 
earlier plays. A tragedy about two in- 
teresting men in an interesting situation 
will be far from having the tragic ex- 
pansion of those plavs of Sophocles in 
which all human nature writhed on the 
stace under the transfiguring power of 
evil and suffering. Who would under- 
stand this more profoundly than the 
maker of the action? 

Assuming, then, that Sophocles knew 
what he wanted to do with the Philoc- 
tetes story—and that successful 
playwright he was capable of doing it— 
if he chose to turn from passion to 
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1H.D.F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy: A Literary 
Study, 2d ed. (New York, 1955), p- 316. 


situation, from a Macbeth to a Tem- 
pest, the play must be judged on its own 
terms, i.e., for its proper unity of ac- 
tion. To the extent that any drama (or 
other work of art) is the accurate ex- 
pression of a unique intuition of reali- 
ty, it is excellent—and incomparable. 

For Aristotle, the absolute merit of 
the Philoctetes would best be deter- 
mined, in lieu of seeing the 409 B.c. 
performance, by examining the quality 
of its structure, for he had concluded 
from his observation of Greek dramas 
that “the first essential, the life and 
soul” of tragedy is the plot.? If his de- 
duction is correct, then rather than 
dredge the play for cosmic symbols and 
Titanic themes, it would seem sensible 
to let the Philoctetes claim recognition 
wholly on the basis of what it appears 
to be: the fitting development of 
unified (and therefore dramatically ‘“‘in- 
teresting’) situation. That is, insofar 
as Sophocles was able to flesh his dra- 
matic idea in the one action connatural 
to it, he achieved his artistic purpose 
and thereby met the Aristotelian cri- 
terion: “the Plot is the end and _ pur- 
pose of the tragedy; and the end is 
evervwhere the chief thing.”’ 

That Sophocles did in fact make a 
good play and did not merely skewer 
an assortment of effective scenes in the 


2 The Poetics, trans. Ingram Bywater (New 
York, 1054), p. 232. (Ch. vi). 
3Tbid., p. 231. 
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PLOT STRUCTURE IN THE PHILOCTETES 


Philoctetes is evident in the perfectly 
disciplined construction of the plot. 
There is no scene, no incident, that 
does not further the action of the play. 
If the Philoctetes is generally considered 
to be the spiritual adventures of Neop- 
tolemus, it is because in the first eight 
of the nine scenes—each a facet of the 
main situation and each calling for a 
specific decision—it is he who makes 
the choices, four of them bad (un- 
ethical) and four good. Moreover, each 
choice follows logically the one before 
it and paves the way for the one to 
come, in a moral and_ psychological 
sense. From Neoptolemus‘ acquiescence 
to Odysseus’ plan with “Come what 
may, I'll do it and cast off all shame” 
(1. 120; Jebb), to his ironic promise to 
the suffering Philoctetes, “Rest satisfied: 
‘tis not lawful for me to go without 
thee” (1. 812), the first four decisions 
become progressively more unscrupu- 
lous. Then, because Neoptolemus is not 


a predetermined villain but a still-free 


agent, the inevitable doubt arises as 
he helps the deceived Philoctetes, eager 
to leave for “home,” to his feet: “Alack! 
What am I to do next?” (1. 8g5). 
Goaded by pity and conscience and pres- 
sured by an avalanche of circumstances 
which have been quietly accumulating 
through the earlier scenes, Neoptolemus 
makes his first good decision. The 
sailors will stay with Philoctetes until 
the company is ready to leave, in case 
the old man should change his mind 
and agree to fight with them at Troy. 

Just as the four unethical decisions 
followed a development of increasing 
immorality, here Sophocles frames four 
complementary situations, each of which 
demands a choice backed by more moral 
stamina than the one preceding it Re- 
turning to Philoctetes with the bow, 
Neoptolemus must first defy Odysseus’ 
threat of massive retaliation—a distant 
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danger; then he must actually save the 
life of this new enémy, Odysseus, at 
the cost of losing all chance of future 
assistance from Philoctetes, whose con- 
fidence he has only now secured and 
that after much trouble. Finally, when 
the undeceived Philoctetes has spurned 
every inducement to fight Troy and the 
only prospect left for Neoptolemus is 
the imminent ravaging of his country 
by the Achaeans, he accedes without 
reservation to the old man’s demand 
to be taken back to Oeta: “If thou 
wilt, let us be going” (1. 1402). 

But the play is not over yet; this is 
the action of two interesting men. 
Drama has been defined as the will 
in action; it is easy to see Neoptolemus’ 
place in that definition. His task has 
been to move, to make choices. What 
is less obvious is that Philoctetes’ will 
has been equally active—without it 
there would be no conflict; however, 
his part is to remain unmoved, in 
opposition to every situation, until the 
end. The fact of Philoctetes’ active 
passivity, vital to an appreciation of 
the integral unity of the plot, provides 
the explanation for the rightness of the 
“happy ending” of the play. There 
has been much critical discussion of 
this final scene, ranging from _half- 
hearted defenses of the appearance of 
Heracles as a dramatic evil necessary 
to resolve a_ practical stalemate, to 
theories of a pseudo-hypostatic union 
between Heracles and Philoctetes, the 
god being justified as a sort of mani- 
festation of the superego of the man. 

There is no doubt a secondary truth 
in such explanations, but the basis of 
them seems to be a regretful tongue- 
clucking at this patent lapse in Sopho- 
cles’ touted plot-building powers. Yet 
here is the playwright who is famous 
for climaxes that rock the theater. 
Furthermore, the rest of the play, up 
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to the Heracles scene, is a structural 
masterpiece; it hardly seems plausible 
that Sophocles suddenly lost his grip 
and was forced to tack on a merely 
acceptable ending. Finally, unless the 
play had been heading in some specific 
direction, how account for the perfect 
coherence of the eight preceding 
scenes? To understand the climax of 
the Philoctetes, then, it would be wise 
to explore further the playwright’s in- 
tention. This, as has been said, seems 
to have been to imitate the action of 
two men in a particular situation. One, 
Neoptolemus, has acted; he has come 
full circle. But the play is not finished; 
the audience does not experience a 
note of rest at the end of the eighth 
scene; it looks instinctively to Philoctetes 
to do something. That Sophocles did 
finish the play, and in the only way 
that it could be truly completed, is a 
tribute to his sure dramatic sense. 


After Neoptolemus’ final acquiescence 
to him, Philoctetes is actually free for 
the first time to choose either to go home 
or to Troy. Before, no real alternative 


existed for him; the fact that force 
and fear, as well as ignorance, impede 
moral action wasn’t news to the Greek 
poets. Now at last Philoctetes is free 
from both Odysseus’ force and the fear 
of being left without his bow, and 
therefore he can act when a choice 
arises. In this light it is evident that 
the deus ex machina is an integral and 
completely plausible element of the 
plot. The fact that gods no longer 
appear to men in polite society (whether 
as a result of an empirical myopia that 
prevents modern man from recognizing 
the divine, or due to the servile pride 
that considers man no longer worthy 
of divine intervention) does not give 
us the right to impose today’s skepti- 
cism on the Greek beliefs. If one con- 
clusion may be safely drawn from the 
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findings of critics and historians of 
every facet of that age, it is that the 
Greeks were neither children nor fools; 
Aristotle surely reflected the mind of 
the time when he declared that there 
should be nothing irrational within 
the tragic action.‘ Yes, the festival audi- 
ence demanded a reasonable ending to 
a play and apparently they were well 
satisfied with the Philoctetes. 

That Heracles should appear to the 
man who carried his bow was, in fact, 
a brilliant stroke, for Heracles both 
underlines and caps Philoctetes’ new 
moral freedom. It is with the god’s nar- 
ration of future events that not only 
the last traces of fear are removed for 
Philoctetes, but especially the barrier 
of ignorance; now he knows even the 
will of the gods. At last the man who 
has been victimized for so long by 
both his own lack of knowledge and 
the deceit of others (ever since, in the 
service of his companions, he had been 
bitten by a serpent at Chryse’s altar, 
and subsequent! abandoned at Lem- 
nos as a pariah wis he fell asleep, 
exhausted with pain) can either accept 
or refuse his destiny freely, not pre- 
vented by force, fear, or ignorance. 
There is no need to poke around for 
explanatory symbolism here; the deus 
ex machina is easily understandable in 
terms of plot structure: it is the logical 
culmination of all the previous action 
and a potent preparation for the cli- 
max of Philoctetes’ decision, as well as 
an example of perfect timing. 

This functional excellence of struc- 
ture in the Philoctetes is reflected in 
a number of minor ways. There is the 
wholly dramatic use of the sailor- 
conspirator-chorus whether as a transi- 
tion linking scene, or as a moral com- 
plication making Neoptolemus’ deci- 
sions more difficult, or in overt action, 


4Ibid., pp. 242-243 (Ch. xv). 
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as when they seize Philoctetes to pre- 
vent his suicide. Their silence in the 
last third of the play is itself dramatic, 
concentrating all attention on the last 
movements of the spiritual counter- 
point between the young warrior and 
the old man. 

Moreover, the suspense which makes 
the situation “interesting” is achieved 
honestly; there are no blind alleys or 
free riders in the play. Minor complica- 
tions contribute directly and with in- 
creasing intensity to the unifying 
struggle of wills; rather than append 
a formal prologue or an expository 
scene or ode, Sophocles both reveals 
and withholds the facts of Philoctetes’ 
background and the significant prophecy 
of Helenus in the course of the action, 
where these partial illuminations will 
produce the maximum dramatic effect. 
The merchant episode, for example, 
far from being merely a parenthetical 
incident, serves a number of structural 
purposes: Neoptolemus and the audi- 
ence learn about Helenus’ prophecy— 
that Philoctetes must be brought “by 
winning words” to Troy; the news of 
Odysseus’ pursuit motivates Philoctetes’ 
eagerness for immediate departure and 
thus causes him to bring forth the im- 
portant bow; this excitement makes 
the painful stroke which follows more 
dramatic (and perhaps more plausible 
medically); finally, the sudden appear- 
ance of Odysseus from behind the cave 
is prepared for, and so is anticipated 
rather than melodramatic. 

The rhythmic beauty that is a hall- 
mark of Sophoclean structure not only 
permeates the nine interlocking scenes 
of the Philoctetes as a whole, but is 
reflected in each of them as so many 
facets of the total unity. Each scene 
is composed on an undulating pattern 
which is repeated with little or no 
variation in every other: first, the in- 
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citing incident, which urges Neoptolem- 
us (Philoctetes in the last scene) to an 
immediate decision, then some compli- 
cation or additional pressure on him, 
followed by the decision and its con- 
sequent action. Each scene is a perfect 
plot, with its own climax flanked by 
rising and falling action, and it is 
linked to the single chain by a transi- 
tional movement which is the natural 
outcome of the preceding scene, as 
well as preparation for the following 
one. 

Manifest in the chorus pattern also 
is this sense of proportion which, 
whether conscious or instinctive with 
the playwright, seems to be the source 
of the beauty that informs even the 
skeleton of a Sophoclean play. The 
chorus appears in alternate roles in 
the first six scenes, in this design: 

Transition 

Complication 

Transition 

Complication 

Action, Complication, Action 

Transition 
In the fifth scene, the center of the 
play in many ways, the sailors serve a 
balanced trio of functions; they are 
silent for the last third of the play, 
subsiding into the background, so that 
the relationship between Odysseus, 
Neoptolemus, and Philoctetes is pro- 
jected in sharp relief, until they bring 
the play to a close by placing a brief 
lyrical period at the end of the action. 

It would seem, then, that Sophocles 
achieved in the Philoctetes what he 
apparently set out to do: to show the 
wills of Neoptolemus and Philoctetes 
in action. The plot reveals the solid 
structure of a unified action leading 
necessarily to a “happy ending,” since 
the play presents a primarily ethical 
dilemma, and therefore one that will 
be properly developed and resolved in 
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the daylight of reason rather than in 
the luminous dark of suffering. If he 
saw the Philoctetes as the rational work- 
ing out of a moral problem, Sophocles 
would not let any preconceived notion 
about tragedy in general prevent him 
from ending this particular play on a 
note of explicit joy and even temporal 
satisfaction, in contrast with other plays 
of his in which specific factors—whether 
internal or  external—clouded the 
hero’s intellect at the crucial moment 
and occasioned his movement toward 
error and unhappiness. 


In summary, one might say that cold 
analysis of the plot of the Philoctetes 
demonstrates Edith Hamilton’s warm 
estimate of Sophocles’ ability to dra- 
matize his ideas: “He is direct, lucid, 
simple, reasonable. Restraint is his as 
no other writer’s. Beauty to him does 
not inhere in color, or light and shade, 
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or any other method of adornment, 
but in structure, in line and propor- 
tion, or, from another point of view, 
it has its roots not in mystery but in 
clear truthfulness.’ 

Whatever the particular theme, there 
is no doubt that the plays of Sophocles 
are great not primarily for their vivid 
characters, or their beautiful language, 
but for their consistently perfect realiza- 
tion of the creative idea in plot. Here, 
the Philoctetes can stand with the 
Oedipus Rex. However, that is fodder 
for another discussion. This one may 
be closed, as was its subject, with a 
brilliant deus ex machina—Kitto’s 
Law: “When a critic can improve a 
play of Sophocles’, he may be sure that 
he is only giving it a turn that Sophocles 
had already rejected.’’¢ 

5 The Great Age of Greek Literature (New 


York, 1942), pp. 263-264. 
6 Kitto, p. 122. 


The Stern’st Good-Night 


The time of the representation and that of the action represented must 


be exactly coincident .. . 


and the scene of the action must be constant, being 


not merely restricted to one city or house, but indeed to that one place alone 
which could be visible to one person.—Lodovico Castelvetro, Poetics. 
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SIDNEY HOWARD AND PRODUCTION 


ARTHUR L. HOUSMAN 


The real allies in the theatre, the people who 
make the wheels go round, are the writers 
and the actor. . . . An actor—and I don’t care 
how great the part is—can always add to what 
the author has written. The author gives him 
practically no more than an indication of what 
the performance is to be. It is the actor who 
fills it out. Richard Bennett once said to me 
that he counted no man an actor who could not 
give an author at least 60 per cent more than 
he had written.1 


These words seem remarkable only 
in the light of their source. They rep- 


resent the most earnest working convic- 
tion of Sidney Howard, the practicing 
playwright. As a hardheaded, success- 
ful craftsman, Howard found himself 
unable to separate this attitude from 
his behavior during the rehearsal-pro- 
duction process. As one who had acted 
in and directed, as well as written plays,? 
he knew well the complexities of put- 
ting a play on stage. With this under- 
standing, he approached playwriting 
with humility; 

A man sets out to write a story. If he is a 
novelist, he puts it all down on paper. If he is 
a dramatist, he put very little of it down and 
calls upon actors to do his work for him. The 
novelist prefers writing to anything; the 


dramatist prefers acting to anything. . . . The 
better, the more profoundly the dramatist 


Arthur L. Housman is a member of the speech 
and Drama staff at Minnesota State College. 

1 “Sidney Howard Speaking,” The New York 
Times, March 20, 1927, Sec. 8, p. 4. 

2 Howard acted in plays by Yeats and Kal- 
idasa, according to information extracted from 
his college scrapbook. He directed his own 
play, Lucky Sam McCarver. 


writes, of course, the better he will serve actors, 
and that is his raison d’étre. Audiences do not 
go to the theatre to hear plays but to see them.’ 


Since Howard wrote “actors’ plays,” 
he took a natural and vigorous interest 
in all aspects of production. He made 
every effort to assist to the limit of his 
capacity in the complex production en- 
terprise. His files contain letters and 
memoranda to his agent, to actors, to 
designers, to producers and directors 
which clarify his personal attitude to- 
ward his plays, and toward the acting 
roles he created.* Not one reflects the 
faintest note of hauteur or dogmatism. 

The person in whom Howard con- 
fided with the most profound faith was 
his agent, Harold Freedman. Letters to 
Freedman from the playwright indicate 
that Sidney Howard regarded his agent 
as being far more than a capable repre- 
sentative of his material interests.° Pro- 
duction problems of every nature— 
casting, directing, designing, financial 
arrangements—all were outlined for 
Freedman’s consideration and reaction. 
Freedman then communicated _ the 
playwright’s attitude to producing per- 
sonnel. 


8 Sidney Howard, Lucky Sam McCarver (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926), pp. xvi, 
xvii. 

4Unpublished letters, 1925-1939. The con- 
fidential nature of this correspondence precludes 
the possibility of quoting passages from them. 

5 Unpublished letters between Sidney 
Howard and Harold Freedman, July, 1924 
through August, 1939. 
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Of rehearsals — which he attended 
with great frequency—the playwright 
said: 

For myself, nothing can be so desperately bor- 
ing as the rehearsal of a play I have written. I 
begin stale and cold on the whole enterprise. I 
sit helpless as the same words are spoken over 
and over. Because I enjoy acting, the actors . . . 
occasionally arouse in me a faint hope that they 
may make it seem worth doing. Sometimes, to- 
ward the end of the rehearsal period, when the 
play is being run through, a really exciting 
thing can happen. The principal actors seem 
suddenly to recognize the characters they are 
playing. The lesser actors catch fire from them. 
There occurs a performance without detail, but 
with an extraordinary life, and one has all the 
fun of imagining what the scenery and costumes 
will look like.6 


Because of his deep respect for the 
art of the actor, Sidney Howard re- 
sented other production elements which 
became obtrusive enough to distract 
from the acting performance itself. He 
was distrustful of theatre “where dram- 
atists, directors, scene designers, cos- 
tumers, and even critics and electricians 
take precedence of the actor.”’ Yet he 
admired the designs of Jo Mielziner and 
Robert Edmund Jones which he felt 
complimented rather than dominated 
acting performances, and he altered his 
own manuscript willingly at the sug- 
gestion of directors if he felt it would 
eventually aid the performance: 

At rehearsal, Howard is in his workshop. He 
writes, rewrites, cuts, and transposes as the re- 
hearsals proceed. Apparently he does not look 
upon the words that fell from his pen as 
sacrosanct, as he shows no emotion when the 
director suggests some elimination. He is apt 
and ready to destroy, mold, tear down and 
build up, to polish speeches anew.8 


Although there was nothing namby- 
pamby about the playwright’s relation- 


6 Sidney Howard, “Playwright Tells All,” 
Stage, 12, February, 1935, pp. 21, 22. 

7 Howard, Lucky Sam McCarver, p. xv. 

8“Meet Two American Playwrights,” The 
New York Times, February 19, 1933, Sec. 9, Pp. 3- 
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ships with directors—he could balk 
sharply if compromise was not forth- 
conring on major issues*—Howard’s ob- 
vious intention was to cooperate with 
actors and directors to the utmost of 
his ability. “Howard was wonderful to 
work with,’”2° remarked Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic, the director of both Alien Corn 
and Yellow Jack. Mr. McClintic main- 
tained that the playwright was com- 
pletely aware of the directors’ and the 
actors’ problems, and that he was en- 
tirely amenable to requests that script 
cuts me made. Howard altered his 
script, for example, when Mr. Mc- 
Clintic and Katharine Cornell pointed 
out what they considered to be an in- 
consistency in the characterization of 
Elsa, in Alien Corn: 


Uncorrected Manuscript 

Julian: Isn’t it wonderful I’ve found out at 
last where I fit into the scheme of things? I 
never thought of myself as your servant before. 
Your true and humble servant, Elsa. Of course, 
you've got to let me come along with you. Not 
now. Not now that you see I’m really going to be 
your salvation after all. 

Elsa: Listen, Julian, I’ve given up. I’m staying 
here. I'll marry you.11 


Corrected Manuscript 

Julian: Isn't it wonderful I’ve found out at 
last where I fit into the scheme of things? I 
never thought of myself as your servant before. 
Your true and humble servant, Elsa. Don’t look 
at me like that. I’m all right. Feel my forehead. 
(He snatches her hand and rubs the palm of it 
against his brow.) It’s cool and moist, isn’t it? 
Why won’t you take my offer seriously? 

Elsa: I know what a different tune you'll be 
singing tomorrow.12 


9 Sidney Howard, “A Preface to Yellow Jack,” 
The New York Times, March 11, 1934, Sec. 10, 


p. 8- 

10 Statement by Guthrie McClintic, personal 
interview, December 27, 1955. 

11 Unpublished typescript of Alien Corn (un- 
dated), p. 3-19. Manuscripts indicated in this 
article were examined in Mr. Howard’s personal 
files. 

12 Unpublished typescript of Alien Corn, June 
8, 1932. Mr. McClintic’s and Miss Cornell’s sug- 
gestion is recorded both on the title page of 
the manuscript and in an unpublished letter. 
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SIDNEY HOWARD AND PRODUCTION 


Miss Cornell, who played the role on 
Broadway, felt that Elsa would not 
have considered marrying the neurotic 
Julian even in her most desperate 
moments. Howard’s change corrected 
the inconsistency, and became part of 
the produced and published play. 
Howard did not always agree with 
the director, but would often accept 
his judgment. He was somewhat ap- 
palled at the gangling appearance and 
Midwestern dialect of young James 
Stewart, who had been cast in the role 
of O’Hara, in Yellow Jack, and felt that 
he would never be able to manage the 
Irish dialect necessary to the part. De- 
spite his doubts, he bowed to the judg- 
ment of the director, Guthrie McClin- 
tic, and was eventually well satisfied. 
He later publically expressed his in- 
debtedness to McClintic for his “pro- 
found and poetic direction.’””* 
Particularly significent in Howard's 
working attitude during production 
was his willingness to adapt or alter his 
writing to meet the requests or sug- 
gestions of individual actors. Persons 
closest to the playwright maintained that 
he made such changes frequently at 
readings before and during rehearsal. 
On a personal typescript of Alien Corn, 
Howard wrote: “Cut end Acte-Sc.e. 
Crew’s suggestion.” The playwright de- 
leted five speeches in the manuscript: 


Uncorrected Manuscript 

Elsa: Are you planning to sing all that next 
Wednesday night? 

Muriel: My dear, if you knew the people 
who’ve come up to me and the songs they've 
simply insisted upon. 

Elsa: Very few professionals have such large 
repertoires. 

Muriel: Lilli Lehman always said I should be 
a professional. 


13 Statement by Guthrie McClintic. 

14 “Preface to Yellow Jack,” op. cit., p. 3. 

15 Statements by Miss Mary Rennie, Mr. 
Howard’s secretary, Mrs. Sidney Howard, and 
Mr. Harold Freedman, personal interviews, 
December 24, 27, 1955; April 25, 1956. 
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Elsa: Why didn’t you go ahead and be one? 

Muriel: Do you think that would have been 
fair to Harry? 

Elsa: Harry? 

Muriel: My husband. Men love their homes 
so, don’t they? 

Elsa: (Brutally) How would I know? All I 
know is I went ahead and worked a full program 
of my own! Now your singing’s popped out on 
us like the genie out of the bottle and spread 
itself all over the landscape! 


Corrected Manuscript 

Elsa: Are you planning to sing all that next 
Wednesday night? 

Muriel: My dear, if you knew the people 
who’ve come up to me and the songs they’ve 
simply insisted upon. 

Elsa: All I know is I went ahead and worked 
a full program of my own! Now your singing’s 
popped out on us like the genie out of the bot- 
tle and spread itself all over the landscape.16 


Howard wrote in the margin of the 
manuscript on which he had made the 
change: “[The passage deleted] intro- 
duces Harry too soon and blurs the line 
of Elsa’s anger.” It is entirely possible 
that the change was inspired by Laura 
Hope Crews, both because of Howard's 
reference to “Crew’s suggestion” and 
because Miss Crews as well as other fa- 
vorite actresses of the playwright ex- 
amined the play but did not ultimately 
consider the role (Elsa) involved.1? In 
any case, the emotional reaction of the 
character of Elsa is strengthened by the 
change. 

In the production text of The Ghost 
of Yankee Doodle, the addition of a 
speech has a similar effect of strength- 
ening and motivating an actress’ physi- 
cal and vocal reaction: 

Uncorrected Manuscript 

Joan: It’s not your fault if we're a bit old 
fashioned in spots. 

Steve: Dont’ spoil it by apologizing to me, for 
God’s sake. 

Joan: Steve! 

16 Unpublished of Alien Corn, 
June 8, 1932, p. 2-57. 

17 Statement by Guthrie McClintic. 


typescript 
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Steve: What? 

Joan: What has got into you? 

Steve: You wouldn’t understand if I told you. 

Joan: Really! (She picks up her coat and is 
moving towards the haii door.) 


Corrected Manuscript 

Joan: It’s not your fault if we're a bit old 
fashioned in spots. 

Steve: Dont’ spoil it by apologizing to me, for 
God's sake. 

Joan: Steve! 

Steve: What? 

Joan: What has got into you? 

Steve: You wouldn’t understand if I told you. 
I act the way I feel. If you don’t like that, this 
is as good a time as any for saying so. 

Joan: Really! (She picks up her coat and is 
moving toward the hall door.)\8 


Although one may only speculate that 
the preceding changes were requested 
by specific actors, the effect of their 
change is clearly to assist’ actors’ line- 
readings. It was Howard’s habit to 
listen to line-readings with great concen- 
tration and care. He would immediate- 


ly mark points in the script which ap- 
peared to be giving the actors difficulty. 


Sometimes he would make _ simple 
changes of word order which clarified 
individual speeches. He altered whole 
passages quickly if actors objected with 
good reason, or found them hard to 
speak. He tended to associate himself 
with the interests of the actor, and his 
secretary, who accompanied him fre- 
quently to rehearsals, recalled the play- 
wright’s intense indignation at a direc- 
tor’s merciless harassment of an inex- 
perienced actor.'® 

A natural consequence of the play- 
wright’s active interest in the produc- 
tion of his plays was his profound grati- 
tude to the actors and actresses who, in 
his opinion, gave him the “6o per cent 


18 Production typescript of The Ghost of 
Yankee Doodle, September 20, 1937, p. 2-7- 

19 Because they are still active in professional 
theatre, these persons cannot be identified. The 
actor later became prominent in Broadway 
productions and in motion pictures. 
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more than he had written.” One may 
find in prefaces to his published plays 
numerous references to the artistry of 
such actors and actresses as Pauline 
Lord, Ethe! Barrymore, Laura Hope 
Crews, Richard Bennett, and Walter 
Huston. He never tired of making his 
gratitude known. 


The interest and activity which Sidney 
Howard invested in the production proc- 
ess of his plays is closely related to his 
regret that plays are studied for their 
literary value alone. The playwright 
did not look upon his plays as self-suf- 
ficient works of art. He looked upon 
them as opportunities for actors. His 
own experience as an actor and as a 
director may well have affected the fact 
that he approached the rehearsal period 
of his plays with full cognizance of 
their community requirements. He 
wrote producers and directors of his 
ideas for casting and directing as a 
means of aiding, not commanding, the 
production. During the actual rehears- 
al process he was unusually coopera- 
tive and receptive to suggestions from 
the director. Most significant, perhaps, 
he listened with great attentiveness to 
the reactions of actors as they read his 
plays, and he made changes without 
protest if he felt they would facilitate 
the actors’ ability to communicate the 
roles he had created. In short, he was 
a playwright who believed that the im- 
pulse to write plays “does not spring 
from a literary impulse but from a love 
of the brave, ephemeral, beautiful art 
of acting.”*° This conviction manifested 
itself not only in the type of plays he 
wrote, but in a flexible and cooperative 
working attitude during the production 
process, and in his boundless gratitude 
to the actors who made his efforts seem 
worthwhile. 


20 Howard, Lucky Sam McCarver, p. xvi. 
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THE NEGRO ACTOR AND DESEGREGATION 


MARJORIE L. DYCKE 


With desegregation now accomplished 
in many areas and on the way in others, 
many educational institutions are now 
facing, for the first time, the question of 
interracial or “mixed” casting in plays. 
This is just one or more in the series of 
problems which every educational the- 
atre director takes on with his job. 

Performing Arts, a public high school 
under the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, has always been _ integrated. 


Among our students, there are a few 


Negroes, mulattos, Puerto Ricans, Fil- 
ipinos and Chinese. Since we work with 
scenes rather than with whole plays, 
our casting problem is somewhat simpli- 
fied, although finding scenes for all of 
the students, regardless of race, creed, 
color, size, shape, sex, or talent, is our 
greatest problem all the time. (In high 
school, in particular, finding plays ap- 
propriate for adolescents—and interest- 
ing and worthwhile to boot!—is a task 
almost beyond human contrivance.) 

In all of our casting, we look for parts 
which will be suitable for each stu- 
dent’s development. Along with other 
factors, suitability includes the element 
of believability for the actor: in the 
character, the situation, and the rela- 
tionship of the characters. With mixed 
casts, we do scenes which do not call 


Marjorie L. Dycke is Chairman of the Drama 
Department at the New York School of Per- 
forming Arts. This article is based on a speech 
delivered in Chicago at the 1956 Convention 
of AETA. 


for romantic or family relationships, the 
social taboo being so strong that actors 
can only pretend to pretend that it does 
not exist. This falseness, far from pro- 
moting easy acceptance, works against 
it, at least in our experience. When we 
get beneath the surface, as we usually 
do with our students, we find that even, 
or perhaps especially, where they are 
the products of mixed marriages, the 
students do not want to reveal in public 
the problem of social identity with 
which they are wrestling privately: the 
physically Oriental girl living with the 
white mother divorced from the Chinese 
father, the white-complexioned girl 
whose Negro mother wants her to 
“pass” while she resists, the charming 
mulatto tentatively seeking the company 
of Negroes as did her white mother. In 
all casting, we are guided by humanity 
and humanity is the basis of democracy. 
To call for indiscriminate casting in 
the name of democracy seems to me of a 
piece with the same unusual use of the 
word in denying special education to 
the gifted or in casting girls in boys’ 
roles and vice versa or in having an 
obese Juliet or Titania. What will best 
serve the student, not the abstraction, 
should always be the aim, it seems to 
me. 


I 
It might be helpful, however, before 
continuing with our experiences at Per- 
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forming Arts, to consider what has hap- 
pened in the professional theatre in re- 
gard to mixed casting for whatever light 
its practices may throw in this area. 

For a long time now, the cliché role 
of the shuffling Negro servant has been 
out of the picture. In fact, Negroes are 
rarely cast as servants at all. For in- 
stance, in The Bad Seed, Leroy, the 
handyman, could as easily have been 
played by a Negro but was cast as white. 
This social blessing has proved to be an 
economic curse. Negroes ask only that 
they not be offered servant roles ex- 
clusively. They haven't asked to be cut 
out of the market altogether; but this 
is what has actually happened, whether 
it has been caused by directors not 
thinking of Negroes for any part not 
specifically written for a Negro or 
whether a higher motive has been in- 
volved. Since it is simpler to stop prac- 
tices than to institute them, there has 
been no strong compensatory move as 
yet in professional theatre to employ 
Negroes in other types of roles. But this 
we shall have to do in educational 
theatre. 

This same atmosphere in the pro- 
fessional theatre insures also that Ne- 
groes are not cast in unsympathetic 
roles of any variety in plays with mixed 
casts or where mixed casts are possible. 
Score another point for social progress 
and economic disaster for the actor. We, 
too, are likely to follow this pattern un- 
less in the same play we can balance an 
unsympathetic role with a strongly sym- 
pathetic one. 

Few plays written today or in the 
past lend themselves to the kind of 
mixed casting which does justice to the 
talented Negro actor in a cast predom- 
inantly white. Roles can be found for 
him but, because of the societal picture 
presented on the stage, the available 
parts are very often not the ones which 
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use the full scope of his talents. For 
example, where will Earle Hyman find 
a role, in all the plays you know, which 
will call upon his skills so completely 
as Mr. Johnson did on Broadway—a 
play specifically written for a mixed 
cast? Certainly not Dunois in Saint Joan, 
a part he played well at the Phoenix , 
but which gave no hint of his unusual 
talents. And, difficult as the problem is 
in professional theatre, it is more so in 
the educational theatre where the di- 
rector starts with his possible cast and 
then looks for a play. Suppose as direc- 
tor you found that Hamlet was a good 
possibility for your group. Suppose, too, 
that your best potential Hamlet was 
Negro. And suppose you could also cast 
the Ghost as Negro. In an otherwise 
white cast, would you play it this way 
or would you give your Negro Hamlet 
the gravedigger’s part instead? (To 
point the problem even more clearly, 
add the possibility of a Chinese 


Ophelia.) You might think of changing 
your play to a Midsummer Night’s 
Dream since Puck can be played as 
Negro without any problem. But your 
student is not right for Puck. He is a 


Hamlet. This is the nature of the 
dilemma. 

One off-Broadway group tried for a 
short time casting Negro and white 
actors according too talent only and 
without regard to the situation in so- 
ciety. This proved unpopular with both 
Negroes and whites. 

Of course, there is always the pos- 
sibility of a white makeup and a wig for 
your potential Hamlet. Canada Lee used 
whiteface in The Duchess of Malfi, play- 
ing Bosola to Elizabeth Bergner’s Duch- 
ess. Here two issues are involved: (a) 
the desirability of whiteface and black- 
face makeups; (b) the circumstarices un- 
der which the decision must be made, 
e.g. Bosola has no close relatives and no 
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love interest in the play: Hamlet has 
both. 

This raises another casting problem, 
that involving mulattos: those in whom 
the mixture is evident and those who 
can pass as white. Members of the au- 
dience, unfamiliar with the cast offstage 
will accept the latter only as white, the 
former only as Negro. How a school 
community will regard these student- 
actors and what casting it will accept is 
a good question, as is also what the re- 
actions of the actors and director will 
be. 

As to thesis plays selling a specific 
point of view on a sensational inter- 
racial problem, these, like most thesis 
plays on Broadway, are rarely successful 
at the boxoffice. The indirect approach 
has fared much better as in South Pa- 
cific, Member of the Wedding, No Time 
for Sergeants. I venture the opinion 
that the educational theatre, too, will 
get a wider and more willing audience 
through persuasion rather than aggres- 
sion, through giving insights into the 
real and the typical, rather than through 
exploiting the unusual and the sensa- 
tional. 

When it comes to all-Negro plays and 
musicals, they have found favor with 
both Negro and white playgoers. This 
bodes well for interchange between such 
all-Negro schools as may continue to 
exist and other schools. 

At this writing (Spring 1958), there is 
a program being undertaken by a group 
of professional Negro actors, with the 
cooperation of white colleagues, to 
stage with mixed casts, at the Equity 
Library Theatre in New York, plays 
which had previously been produced 
with ali-white casts. The purpose of 
the program is to demonstrate to pro- 
ducers and directors the feasibility of 
mixed casting to a far greater extent 
than it has yet been tried. The plan is 
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now in the play-selecting stage. Its suc- 
cess will be a boon to the educational 
theatre as much as to the Negro and 
the profession. 


Il 


Our experience at Performing Arts 
may or may not be indicative of the 
shape of things to come in the educa- 
tional theatre. What we have found is: 
few Negroes apply for drama even 
though there are no_ neighborhood 
boundary lines limiting admission to 
our public high school. This may be 
explained by some of the following 
factors: 

a. Negroes are a minor percentage of the city’s 
population. 

b. The proportion of talented and interested 
Negroes is probably no higher than among 
whites. 

c. Many may prefer to remain with their 
friends in neighborhood schools, especially 
if they have achieved “stardom” in their 
own circle and fear that they would lose 
that status in a predominantly white school. 

d. The reality of theatre economics leads them 
to select preparation for steadier occupa- 
tions. 

e. Family prejudice against the theatre as a 
way of life operates among Negroes as 
among whites. 


Of the Negroes who do apply, the 
same proportion as among whites fail 
to make the grade. 

The Negro student-actor who is ac- 
cepted then has a unique problem. Be- 
cause he is greatly in the minority, often 
for the first time in his life, and because 
he is coming into a new situation with- 
out any of his old friends, he is too 
fearful to permit himself the kind of 
rapport with the white teacher which 
is necessary to bring out the best he has 
to offer. Even the Negro teacher has 
difficulty breaking through to get any- 
thing but the same polite outward com- 
pliance shown to the white. Aggravating 
the problem is the unresolved inner con- 
flict among so many whites, youngsters 
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and adults alike, in regard to interracial 
relations, which makes them very vocal 
on the subject in general but silent and 
furtive on the you-and-me aspects. ‘These 
are seldom permitted to arise. This 
creates an unusual and unreal situation 
in which open friendship is offered with 
a wall between. Adult Negroes have 
learned to adjust to this paradox but 
youngsters find it upsetting. White 
youngsters, too, are disturbed by what 
they consider hypocrisy in their own be- 
havior when their ideals are overcome 
by the realities of social existence. They 
seem not yet to have learned that equal- 
ity does not call for identicality. They 
seem, moreover, not to be aware that 
Negroes know that they are Negro and 
that they are more than willing to be 
accepted as Negroes not as translated 
whites. The white youngsters act as if 
only whites know that Negroes are 
Negro and that this secret must be kept 
as long as possible. 


At Performing Arts, students select 
their own acting partners, generally 
seeking their own talent level without 
regard to color. They also choose their 
own scenes subject to the approval of 
the teacher. With mixed casts, these 
adolescent students often select rela- 
tions of sisters, brother and sister, or 
mother and daughter—oddly enough, 
since they do not date each other nor do 
members of the same sex often become 
close friends. We used to permit the 
students to go ahead with these choices 
but the scenes were never successful. 
The actors did not believe the relation- 
ship, nor did the audience. Needless to 
say, not one ever tried to use the reality 
of racial intermarriage implicit in the 
casting which they themselves devised. 
Now the teacher suggests a substitute 
scene, without pointing to the reason 
for the change. The students accept the 
new scenes so readily as to confirm the 
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suspicion that they are playing noblesse 
oblige with each other, each unwilling 
to raise the issue of race relations, and 
each hoping that the teacher will take 
the responsibility for making a change 
in the scene. 

Scenes from plays are more easily 
found than whole plays for mixed casts, 
but really satisfactory scenes are very 
difficult to find except among fairy tales 
and other children’s plays. fre- 
quently have to shoe-horn our talented 
Negro students into parts which fail to 
show them to their best advantage in 
the same way as Earle Hyman and other 
fine Negro actors are finding roles which 
only touch the surface of their potential. 
It is not a question of finding a role 
which is the difficulty but of finding the 
right role for the particular actor. The 
simple facts are that most if not all plays 
deal in their main theses with people 
in their intimate relations; that the play- 
wrights of Western civilization, almost 
without exception, are white and write 
from their own experiences; that inter- 
marriage in almost all civilizations is 
frowned upon; that it is the function of 
the actor to convey to the audience what 
the playwright intended. With a pre- 
dominantly Negro cast, the white actor 
would find himself in the same spot that 
the Negro is in now. It is not that plays 
written by white playwrights cannot be 
played by Negroes. The problem is two- 
fold: the mixed casting, and the neglect, 
in most plays, of the special experiences 
of Negroes in a mixed society. 


At Performing Arts, although Negro 
students usually seek each other out at 
lunchtime and after school, they almost 
always avoid choosing each other as 
partners for an acting scene, at least for 
a year and a half. Part of this may be 
the desire not to raise the racial issue. 
When they do select each other as act- 
ing partners, I think it is a sign of 
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trust in the teacher and the group. At 
this point, more scenes become avail- 
able. 

It seems to me that desegregation de- 
mands of the theatre—educational and 
professional—new plays written for 
mixed casts in which Negroes and 
whites can use their own reality instead 
of pretending that reality does not exist. 
Negroes can and should play parts other 
than those written for Negroes, parts 
in which race makes no difference or in 
which such casting adds a new and in- 
teresting dimension, as for example, Mr. 
and Mrs. Daigle in The Bad Seed. But 
there should be more parts provided 
specifically for Negroes to play in their 
day-by-day relations in an American 
setting—not just for the sake of the 
actors but mainly for the sake of society. 

Desegregation also demands produc- 
tion lists of good plays suitable for 
mixed casts. 

It calls for knowledge of makeup 
techniques for Negro actors and lack 
of self-consciousness in the handling of 
this distinction in makeup classes. 

It asks for self-examination on the 
part of white faculty members in regard 
to their own attitudes toward and re- 
lations with Negroes, and it demands 
Negro faculty members in theatre and 
in the guidance program of the school. 
Guidance is closely related to theatre: 
emotional problems show up _ most 
readily in acting because the actors 
work from life. 

Much of what happens in educational 
theatre will depend on the theatre di- 
rector: his good will, good sense, taste, 
knowledge, imagination, rapport with 
the students, faculty, and adminis- 
tration, and his prestige in the com- 
munity. 

As for the larger picture, I should 
like to point out that we seem to be the 
only country dealing with the problem 
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of mixed casting at all. The only Negro 
actors of whom I have ever heard have 
been Americans. So while we are strug- 
gling now to clarify this issue for our- 
selves, Negroes and whites together, we 
can have the satisfaction of knowing, in 
the midst of all our difficulties, that we 
are charting a new course not for our- 
selves alone but for all in the world 
who will some day face this issue them- 
selves. 


SOME POSSIBLE PLAYS FOR MIXED CASTS 
MAINLY WHITE 

(This listing ignores plays written for mixed 

casts, such as THE GRASS HARP, MEMBER 

OF THE WEDDING, LOST IN THE STARS 

MR. JOHNSON. It also omits the following, 

as being more likely to inflame than to aid: 

ALL GOD’S CHILLUN, DEEP ARE THE 

ROOTS, THE EMPEROR JONES, NATIVE 

SON, OTHELLO, THE RESPECTFUL PROS- 

TITUTE, THEY SHALL NOT DIE, WING- 

LESS VICTORY.) 

With Negro Leads 

THE BAD SEED, Maxwell Anderson 
(Mr. and Mrs. Daigle) 

THE CRADLE SONG, G. Martinez-Sierra 

HOME OF THE BRAVE, Arthur Laurents 
(Coney) 

MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT, J. Giraudoux 
(Constance, Gabrielle, policeman, the 
Ragpicker) 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, 

Shakespeare 
(Puck, artisans; minor: fairies) 

OUTWARD BOUND, Sutton Vane 
(the Minister, the Half-Ways) 

THE TEMPEST, Shakespeare 
(Caliban, Ariel, Trinculo) 

LIGHT UP THE SKY, Moss Hart 
(Irene-Stella-Tyler) 

STAGE DOOR, E. Ferber and G. Kaufman 
(Several girls and men) 

DEAD END, Sidney Kingsley 
(Drina-Tommy, Policeman, gang members) 

ANDROCLES AND THE LION, G. B. Shaw 
(Ferrovius) 

MEDEA, Robinson Jeffers 
(Medea, Nurse, one or both children) 

THE INSECT COMEDY, K. Capek 
(any pair of characters) 

THE TRIAL, Franz Kafka 
(“K") 

VOLPONE, Ben Jonson 
(Mosca) 
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Minor Roles COME BACK, LITTLE SHEBA, 
DETECTIVE STORY, S. Kingsley William Inge 
(Policeman, detectives, minor characters) (milkman) 
DREAM GIRL, Elmer Rice CYRANO DE BERGERAC, Edmond Rostand 
(Claire) (Ragueneau-Lise) 
MY SISTER EILEEN, R. McKinney 
(Policeman) (Night, others) 
PICNIC, Wm. Inge ages i OF OUR TEETH, 
(schoolteachers) ornton Wilder 
(The Fortune Teller) 
THIEVES’ CARNIVAL, J. Anouilh TIME REMEMBERED, J. Anouilh 
(Flutist) (Taxi Driver, Ice Cream Man) 
WINTERSET, M. Anderson GREEN GROW THE LILACS, Lynn Riggs 
(Carr; one or both girls) (Ado Annie, Pediar Man) 


No Puritan He 


The putting on of plays is a most delightful and useful training for growing 
youths, who are to be brought up to a life of devotion to God and worth and 
nobility in the world. Acting in a well-equipped theatre will give boys a pleasing 
appearance, a confident speech, and a heroic spirit that will prepare them well 


for later discourses on both spiritual and secular occasions. Therefore there is a 
special need for the private citizens of cities to build such beneficial theatres to 
save the growing youth from sins, shames, and vices. 


—Joseph Furttenbach, Mannhaffter Kunstspiegel. Augsburg, 1663 
Translated by George R. Kernodle 
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WALTER S. DEWEY 


Approximately twenty-eight years 
have passed since the appearance of 
one of the earliest printed statements 
about the need for frontal lighting from 
beams apertures in the ceiling or from 
coves in the auditorium.? It is now nec- 
essary to consider improving and increas- 
ing such mounting positions for light- 
ing instruments in auditoriums. 


With the relatively high number of 
educational theatre plants under con- 
struction and reconstruction because of 
increased enrollments, now is the time 
to examine the need for a larger variety 
of potential instrument mounting posi- 
tions than is commonly found even in 
good theatre plants. It is worth noting 
that many of the reconstructions will in- 
volve the lowering of the ceiling or the 
incorporation of a false ceiling which 
will make the changes suggested by this 
article economicaliy more feasible. 


(For this article the writer is consider- 
ing specifically only those instruments 
which supply acting area and modelling 
light, and therefore is not including 
footlights, follow spotlights from the 
projection booth, and auditorium lights 
for the illumination of the audience 
area. The differentiation between a 
beams aperture and a cove is made on 


Walter S. Dewey is a member of the staff of the 
Speech Department at Ohio State University 
and Technical Director of the theatre there. 

1 Theodore Fuchs, Stage Lighting (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company, 1929), p. 421. 
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the basis that the cove starts at the base 
of one auditorium side wall, runs across 
the ceiling, and extends down to floor 
level on the opposite side wall; the beams 
aperture is an opening in the ceiling 
alone and has no side wall portion. The 
author will later differentiate be- 
tween the beams port whose individual 
size is small, permitting only a few 
lights, and a good beams aperture which 
permits a large number of instruments.) 


There are several excellent reasons 
for this increase in potential auditorium 
mounting positions for stage lighting 
instruments, even though a given audi- 
torium already has one beams aperture 
or one cove: first, there seems to be an 
increase in the number of plays being 
presented which require other than con- 
ventional playing areas; second, there 
has been an increase in the styles of 
production and patterns of direction be- 
ing employed which require additional 
playing space; third, there has been 
an increase in unusual shapes of stage 
and forestage; fourth, there has been 
an increase in the problems of lighting 
special settings, even on conventional 
stages; fifth, audiences have been con- 
ditioned by exposure to motion pictures 
and television to a larger variety of 
lighting angles; sixth, there has been a 
conditioning of audiences through the 
same two media to fast scene changes 
which in turn make important an in- 
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crease in instruments and angles; finally, 
since more attention has been paid in 
the past to developing means for variety 
in intensity and in color, it is now time 
to develop means for increasing variety 
in distribution. 


Partially because of the influence of 
arena staging, directors are making more 
use of playing spaces nearer the au- 
dience, even on conventional stages; in 
turn new stages are being conceived with 
larger aprons to allow for that playing. 
There is a tendency on the part of di- 
rectors to employ spaces on the apron, 
on steps between the auditorium and 
the apron, and finally in the auditorium 
itself. Often these playing areas are so 
located that the conventional single au- 
ditorium beams location is too limiting 
in both horizontal and vertical angle 
to permit effective lighting of these ad- 
ditional playing spaces, and sometimes 
so designed that instruments cannot be 
aimed toward the new playing spaces at 
all; there are some beams positions pro- 
vided with only a few circular ports of 
the same diameter as the lenses of the 
instruments, which precludes any shift- 
ing of the individual instrument and 
limits aiming to one precise direction. 
(To prevent confusion in this article 
the author measures vertical angle of 
light upward to the instrument from a 
hypothetical horizontal plane through 
the actor’s head; horizontal angle is 
measured from a hypothetical vertical 
plane dividing the two sides of the 
actor’s head.) 


With the popular acceptance of the 
motion picture and now of television, 
theatre audiences have had the oppor- 
tunity to view productions in those 
media, employing specially angled mood 
and effect lighting. The author concedes 
immediately that the limitation of view 
of the camera frame in television and 
motion picture work makes possible un- 
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usual instrument positions just outside 
the camera frame and therefore makes 
possible some interesting angles, which 
are not practical theatre for 
lack of the same frame limitations; in 
theatre we still cannot limit the direc- 
tion in which an individual audience 
member may look. While we cannot en- 
joy the relatively complete freedom of 
mounting position employed in motion 
pictures (floor stands, set mounting) or 
the somewhat lesser freedom in tele- 
vision (the pipe grid, the pantograph, 
set mounting, and sometimes floor 
stand), we can still expand the number 
and variety of such mounting positions 
beyond what is normally found. 

Audience conditioning to the ease of 
instantaneous scene changing in the 
other two media has forced a reduction 
of theatre scene change time which has, 
in turn, increased the need for simulta- 
neous settings and the use of additional 
instruments and mountings.? 

Still another reason for the suggested 
increase in auditorium positions is the 
inclusion even in conventional settings 
of individual features demanding lower 
vertical angles of lighting, extreme side 
angles of lighting, or both. Examples of 
such features are low flush ceilings over 
whole settings or parts of settings (con- 
nected hallways, parts of alcoves) and 
double level settings with ceilings over 
the second level, necessitating high val- 
ance trim at the same time and therefore 
making normal angles of lighting for 
upstage areas difficult from ordinary po- 
sitions just back of the curtain. Another 
such demanding feature is low teaser 
height necessitating lower angle frontal 
lighting. Since the strong playing areas 
are downstage and since they are best 
lighted from the auditorium, some spe- 
cial lower angle of lighting must be em- 

2 Wendell Cole, “A Chronicle of Recent 


American Scene Design,” ETJ, VIII (December, 
1956), 286. 
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ployed. A final situation requiring lower 
angle frontal lighting is a production in 
which there are a great number of “pic- 
ture” hats worn. Sometimes balcony 
front mountings will solve these prob- 
lems, but unless housings are provided 
for the instruments, there may be inter- 
ference with sight, the production of un- 
necessary heat close to an audience, and 
finally an unsightly appearance. More- 
over, many balconies are too low and 
such mountings cause an excessively flat, 
too low vertical angle of face lighting. 


The final reason to be mentioned is 
the fundamental need for variety. Just 
as desire for variety has caused directors 
to ask for aprons, extensions of aprons, 
and ramps in the aisles, the desire for 
variety and the desire to produce spe- 
cial effects causes some lighting de- 
signers to dream of more than just one 
single beams position. Even though the 
single beams position is often the very 
best for normal lighting, we may have 
reason for wanting to produce other 
than normal angle lighting for a _par- 
ticular bit of action or a scene. In ad- 
dition, there is the possible use of un- 
usual angles for particular groups of 
actors or individual actors for a special 
effect to be achieved by contrast between 
the unusual and normal angles. Often 
from the specialist viewpoint a lighting 
designer would like to have as a poten- 
tial mounting position any place on the 
ceiling or sidewalls of the auditorium. 
Obviously this extreme degree of variety 
is not practical in regular auditoriums, 
but it does appear advantageous to have 
more possibilities than are at present 
commonly found. To avoid too consis- 
tently patterned a lighting result and 
for the reasons given at the beginning of 
this article, there should be other po- 
sitions available. Not all positions will 
be used on every production; some, in- 
deed, will be employed infrequently, 
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but additional positions should be avail- 
able when necessary or advantageous. 
Flexibility is a vital characteristic in 
the production of plays and is therefore 
an equally vital characteristic of good 
facilities, instruments, elements of equip- 
ment, and devices used in the lighting 


of plays. 


II 


It is assumed that there is no need to 
justify at least one auditorium mount- 
ing position. By one of the laws of re- 
flection, light is reflected by the frontal 
planes of actors’ faces into the eyes of 
the audience, when the actor is playing 
in a downstage position, only when that 
light originates from a point on the au- 
ditorium side of the proscenium arch 
and for better results comes from a 
height greater than that of audience 
level. Perception depends on this inter- 
action of light and reflecting surfaces. 
Many predecessors in the field have 
very capably made this point in books 
and articles, though even now many of 
us are still going out on consulting jobs 
and finding that the number one lack 
for stage lighting is that first auditorium 
mounting position. 


The majority of present commercial 
theatres have only one auditorium po- 
sition, the front-of-the-balcony, which, 
because of the usual height of such a 
position causes spotlights mounted there 
to throw so flat a vertical angle of light 
that performers look unnatural, the 
light being too even in intensity above 
and below eyes, nose, and chin. Under 
such extremely low angle light condi- 
tions, shadows of the performers appear 
in multiple on the backwalls of the set 
making it possible to take an equipment 
inventory during the show. Some of the 
much older commercial houses, many of 
which are being withdrawn from service, 
also have side boxes whose fronts or 
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seating spaces may permit temporary 
mounting, but it takes a special set of 
conditions for these boxes to be useful 
(proper space relationship between stage 
and box, sufficient height for good ver- 
tical angle, and proper type of proscen- 
ium arch). Other theatres, a very limited 
number of non-commercial houses, have 
deep, high side windows recessed suffi- 
ciently to permit the mounting of in- 
struments in the window recesses with 
additional built-up masking. Some edu- 
cational theatres have, in addition to, 
or in place of a balcony front position, 
an aperture in the ceiling, often referred 
to as a beam position because it is usu- 
ally placed in conjunction with a struc- 
tural beam supporting the roof of the 
auditorium, which allows instruments to 
throw a normally angled light on the 
downstage portion of the conventional 
playing space. Such apertures permit 
vertical angles of light of between 35 
and 55 degrees, but seldom does any one 
aperture permit the full angular spread 
just suggested, 


Possible Placement of 


Lighting Coves and Apertures 


ina Theatre 
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What then is recommended? First, 
that plans for projected theatre build- 
ings and projected reconstructions be 
examined for the number of such au- 
ditorium mounting positions. Second, 
that in any such assessment of plans and 
structures, a good single beams position 
and a properly housed balcony front po- 
sition no longer be considered as the 
optimum in a superior theatre plant, 
but instead be considered as the min- 
imum. 

The optimum would be the provision 
of coves, and the use of the term in the 
plural is intentional. Naturally, one 
cove should be located at such a distance 
from the stage that instruments mounted 
in the horizontal or ceiling portion of 
that cove will yield an approximately 
thirty-five to forty degree vertical angle 
for normal lighting on the downstage 
portion of the conventional playing 
area. Even one cove is better than the 
usual beams aperture and far superior 
to the small individual beams ports, 
for a cove runs up the two side walls 
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and therefore makes possible greater 
horizontal angles and lower vertical 
angles than can be obtained by the use 
of the beams aperture; however, with 
the first cove, lower than normal vertical 
angles are possible only with an extreme 
side (horizontal) angle at the same time. 
For this reason, more than one cove is 
recommended. The second cove should 
lie beyond the first cove from the stage, 
though particular specific distances are 
omitted from this article because of 
the inevitable individual differences be- 
tween auditoriums; this second cove 
should be so positioned that a normal 
vertical angle of light can be produced 
on the most extreme downstage position 
anticipated, on a ramp, on the apron, 
or in the house, or a lower vertical 
angle can be produced on the ordinary 
downstage area. A third cove, if one 
could be obtained, would then lie near- 
est the stage and make possible high 
vertical angles of light or downlighting 
for the apron for special effects. 


In addition to these two or more com- 
plete coves provided with all the neces- 
sities for mounting, connection (circuit 
terminations in cables or fixed outlets), 
and focusing, and housing the same fa- 
cilities for instruments should be pro- 
vided on the front face of the balcony, 
if there is one. A few smaller isolated 
apertures in the ceiling should also be 
provided, some between the proscenium 
and the nearest cove and some between 
each of the additional coves, the lateral 
position to be determined by the indi- 
vidual theatre. The final result should 
be a fairly full range of possible vertical 
lighting angles from twenty-five to sev- 
enty-five degrees and possible horizontal 
lighting angles from zero to seventy de- 
grees. Such a variety should take care 
of most special playing areas and most 
special lighting problems within normal 
playing areas. 
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Some theatres are being planned with 
the seating in the front section of the 
auditorium removable so that an ap- 
proach to three-side seating can be set 
up. If such additional flexibility is 
planned, then obviously even more 
mounting positions are necessary. 


The precise positions of coves and ad- 
ditional apertures must be worked out 
in conjunction with the placement of 
roof support beams, trusses, or other 
structural members; however, the place- 
ment should be co-operative, not an ar- 
bitrary stationing of the mounting po- 
sitions based on a pre-positioning of 
the structural elements. For economy 
and the assurance of proper physical 
support, coves require placement near 
roof beams or trusses; proper support 
for the permanent wiring, support of 
access ladders, railings, mounting pipes, 
and catwalks requires the same prox- 
imity. No mounting position is worth 
much unless it is safely and easily ac- 
cessible; unsatisfactory positions tend 
to drop out of use. 


Along with the mounting needs and 
accessibility needs, nearby electrical out- 
lets on separate circuits must be pro- 
vided in sufficient quantity to permit 
full use and independent control. While 
it is not possible to state exact quan- 
tities, it is recommended that, if two 
coves are being planned, one should 
have about eighteen circuits and the 
second should have between six and 
twelve circuits, for a stage with a thirty 
to forty foot proscenium arch width. 
Any additional coves should have six 
to twelve circuits and any isolated ap- 
ertures should have at least two circuits 
each. A balcony front position should 
have twelve. Sometimes isolated ap- 
ertures are provided, but instruments 
are fed by temporary cables from other 
positions. This latter practice is to be 
avoided if possible, since catwalks have 
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to be provided for the laying and re- 
moval of the cable, which will increase 
the cost; cable used semi-permanently 
for this purpose would be more ex- 
pensive per foot than permanent wiring. 


Ill 

In recommending the plan outlined 
above, the writer is well aware of fac- 
tors which must be considered: addi- 
tional cost, the limited continual use- 
fulness of the features, the possible ef- 
fect‘'on the appearance of the auditor- 
ium, the more critical demands on audi- 
torium shape, the possible interference 
with acoustic reflection and absorption, 
and the possibly adverse effects on the 
operation of the air conditioning and 
heating systems. 

Careful planning, and the proper con- 
sideration of the true function of a 
theatre building, will eliminate these ob- 
jections. 

The writer suggests first that perma- 
nent provision for flexibility of audi- 
torium instrumentation would be far 
less unsightly and destructive of beauty 
than temporarily mounted, openly vis- 
ible light towers and wall bracket 
mountings. Secondly, coves properly 
worked into the design of an auditorium 
can add beauty in the breaking up of 
large, unrelieved areas of wall and ceil- 
ing, and at the same time serve usefully. 

The possibly adverse effects of coves 
and isolated apertures on good acous- 
tical characteristics in an auditorium 
must be considered; coves and apertures 
may trap sound or at least prevent re- 
flection and therefore reinforcement in 
certain important auditorium zones. 
Where, in the final design, adverse ef- 
fects are anticipated, temporary closures 
for the isolated apertures and for por- 
tions of coves may be employed to cover 
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openings not in use; the closures might 
be flat doors hinged on the edge away 
from the stage and equipped with stop 
chains to limit movement. These closure 
doors when open would help to conceal 
the instruments from audience view and 
lessen the light spill. When closed, they 
might help acoustically. 


Just as the openings might interfere 
with acoustics, they could also inter- 
fere with, or necessitate increasing, the 
capacity of the air conditioning and 
heating system under some conditions. 


- Often when an air conditioning or heat- 


ing system is designed for a building, 
the insulation of the air space between 
ceiling and roof is assumed in the choice 
of essential capacity. When openings are 
provided from the auditorium into the 
space between ceiling and roof, the in- 
sulation effect is reduced since outside 
and inside air are no longer as well 
separated from each other. But this 
problem is not insurmountable, for the 
openings can be provided with covers 
and access doors over the instruments, 
and unused openings can be completely 
closed; these means reduce the free cir- 
culation between attic and auditorium. 
Lighting instrument heat is, in itself, 
often a load on a conditioner. As a com- 
pensation for the loss of the insulating 
air space, if this heat is allowed to flow 
upward into the attic space and there- 
fore not immediately added to the air 
conditioner load, the system may gain, 
not lose, from the additional openings. 

Since most of the related difficulties 
can be lessened or solved, and since 
there is so much to be gained by the 
incorporation of the recommended ad- 
ditional facilities, it is to be hoped that 
future theatres will regularly possess 
such facilities. 
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JOHN GASSNER 


I 


Undoubtedly the most significant 
event of the current season was the Al- 
fred de Liagre Broadway production of 
J.B. directed by that living dynamo and 
master of theatrical élan Elia Kazan 
whose ensemble included Pat Hingle as 
an excellent “Job” and Raymond Mas- 
sey and Christopher Plummer as mem- 
orable representatives of God (“Mr. 
Zuss”) and Devil (“Nickles”). J.B. won 
great respect from the press and instant 
support from the public. At this writing 
it is yet to be determined how steady 
that support will be, but even a limited 
success on Broadway would be a victory 
for a verse drama as lofty and austere as 
this contemporary version of The Book 
of Job by Archibald MacLeish. It is 
also significant that J.B. should have 
come to Broadway via a university the- 
atre production. This would be an oc- 
casion for editorializing if our readers 
were less familiar with the tendency to 
trail Broadway rather than to lead it 
that has characterized the nonprofes- 
sional stage. In this particular case the 
leadership came from F. Curtis Canfield, 
dean of Yale’s School of Drama, whose 
interest in the play started with his 
reading of excerpts printed in The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. He ac- 
quired the play for Yale, gave it its 
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world premiere at the University The- 
atre, and took his production to Brus- 
sels. Wisely, he refrained from pressing 
a moral claim to directing the work for 
Broadway, thus maintaining as clear a 
distinction as possible between the busi- 
ness of a university director, which is 
to bring out intrinsic values, and the 
business of a Broadway director, which 
is to deliver a box-office success by me- 
diating between the playwright’s imag- 
ination and public expectation. 
Comparisons between the Yale and 
Broadway productions would establish 
the reality of this distinction. At Yale, 
J.B. was most effective when Mr. Zuss 
(Zeus, Deus, God) and Nickles clashed 
over the main ethical issues; on Broad- 
way, when the afflictions of Job were in- 
flicted on “J.B.” The morality-play fea- 
tures, the philosophical struggle, and 
the impersonal elements of the play 
were dominant on the university stage, 
whereas the Kazan production favored 
the dynamics of external action and gave 
immediacy to the personal drama. If 
one production could strike the adverse 
critic as too cool or detached, the other 
could impress him as rather superheated 
and hyper-theatrical. And merit could 
be confidently assigned to both versions, 
the one notable for its austerity and re- 
flective strength, the other for its emo- 
tional pressure. Less equanimity may be 
maintained by those who noted changes 
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in the text and regretted the loss of pow- 
erful, if decidedly difficult, lines of dis- 
cussion. ‘The loss was especially apparent 
in the last scene revolving around J.B.’s 
forgiveness of God (pages 135-140 of the 
published text), excised from the play 
during the pre-Broadway tour, report- 
edly in Washington. The capacity of 
forgiveness, too, is a human trait and 
man “forgives God,” whose answer to 
J.B.’s cry for justice in the universe has 
been only an overpowering manifesta- 
tion of natural force: “Planets and 
Pleiades and cages— / Screaming horses 
—scales of light— / The wonder and 
the mystery of the universe— / The un- 
imaginable might of things . . .” So goes 
the dramatic reversal of the original 
text which provided one of the most 
provocative twists in the intellectual and 
heterodox action of the university pro- 
duction. “Who plays the hero, God or 
him [J.B., Man]? / Is God to be for- 
given?” Mr. Zuss asks indignantly after 
J.B. has, as Nickles admits, given in. 
“Giving in!” Zuss cried in the original 
script and production. “You call that 
arrogant/ Smiling, supercilious humility 
/ Giving in to God?” This further con- 
flict between God and Devil went by the 
boards as the Kazan production hurtled 
toward the conclusion in which J.B. and 
his wife, who has returned to him, con- 
cludes that he cannot rely on justice (a 
human concept, God being beyond this 
human concept) but must rely on his 
humanity alone (a poor thing to rely 
on, Pascal and other religious thinkers 
would say!) and on his love. 


The university production, we may 
say, showed the author what he had 
by way of a play in J.B., and also showed 
Broadway how much theatre there was 
in it, for many a management would 
have been blind to the theatrical pos- 
sibilities of this philosophical work in 
verse. The Broadway production had 
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for its objective the attainment of a 
maximum immediate dramatic impact 
upon the professional theatre’s decidedly 
mixed audience, and in this the produc- 
tion directed by Kazan succeeded bril- 
liantly—at a sacrifice. The pragmatic 
principle followed by the Broadway 
production is that nothing should stand 
between the audience and the onrush of 
the action, or the drive of the emotion. 
For this reason, too, the successive calam- 
ities of J.B. were fused in the Broad- 
way production, with considerable tele- 
scoping of the time element, whereas the 
calamities that befell this modern Job 
were kept distinct in the university pro- 
duction, with ‘God’ and ‘Devil’ clashing 
in debate between the separate episodes. 
The whole external production scheme 
of each production manifested this dif- 
ference of emphasis; in the Kazan 
scheme ‘God’ and ‘Devil’ remained at 
opposite ends of the stage with J.B. 
or “Man” between them, as though he 
were located on earth between Heaven 
and Hell, whereas the Canfield produc- 
tion provided exciting occasions for 
‘God’ and ‘Devil’ to come close to each 
other, the struggle being presented as 
visibly theirs as it is philosophically 
theirs. It is also instructive to note that 
the Broadway getting by Boris Aronson 
offered many planes for movement and 
actually moved in one scene when J.B.’s 
city is wrecked, whereas Donald Oen- 
slater’s circus setting at Yale was nobly 
and austerely fixed for argument and 
philosophical demonstration. 
Controversy will probably continue to 
simmer over J.B. for a long time even 
without invidious comparisons between 
the original and the Broadway version. 
It is the kind of controversy that only 
a work of singular interest or challenge 
arouses, and I cannot think of a health- 
ier state of affairs in our theatre, which 
usually generates as little heat as light. 
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The play, moreover, is already so to 
speak browbeating a portion of its 
public, as did The Lady’s Not for Burn- 
ing and The Cocktail Party. I refer to 
playgoers who cannot quite follow it 
but are vaguely impressed, perhaps be- 
cause they know their own happiness 
hangs by a thread, and feel dissatisfied 
with themselves for not rising to the oc- 
casion. In this case, as Oscar Wilde is re- 
ported to have declared before the pre- 
miere of The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest, the question is not whether the 
play is a success but whether the au- 
dience is. 


My own view is that the presentation 
of J.B. has been a salutary act which 
adds much dignity, even a little luster, 
to the Broadway stage; but both the play 
and the production leave me with res- 
ervations. Mr. MacLeish, in this his 
latest commendable effort to deploy po- 
etic talent into the theatre, appears to 
be functioning as a full-time poet but 
only as a part-time playwright. This 
seems to me to be the case when he 
resolves J.B. by means of undramatized 
transitions. There is an especially con- 
spicuous gap between God’s Voice and 
J.B.’s change of attitude, which moves 
rapidly from one intellectual position 
to another. After J.B. submits to God’s 
will at the end of the penultimate scene, 
he nullifies his submission by maintain- 
ing he can stand alone and can accept 
life even if there is no justice in the 
universe; then he qualifies his position 
again, when his wife returns to him, 
by placing his reliance on human love. 
It may be that I am doing the play an 
injustice, but as the text whirled to its 
conclusion, it seemed quite muddled in 
argument. In the Broadway version in- 
deed the argument of J.B. was the weak- 
est part of the work. For that reason, 
especially, the extensive preparations 
for the action in a circus tent, stage 
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business largely of Mr. Kazan’s devising, 
seemed dramatically wasteful, as did 
indeed the author’s dramatic frame for 
the action in the discussion between a 
candy-butcher and a_ balloon-vendor 
who assume the respective parts of God 
and Devil. Their investigation of the 
Job-question calls attention to the dis- 
cursive character of the work. Elia 
Kazan’s direction reduced the discursive- 
ness to a considerable extent with vig- 
orous pace and vivid stage effects, but 
could not supply any action on_ his 
own, of course, other than stage business 
to take the place of the discussion. 


A structural difficulty, if not indeed 
defect, could hardly be overcome by 
any sort of production. The play con- 
sists of two levels of interest, the God- 
Devil conflict and the personal drama 
of the modern American Job, “J.B.” The 
conflict between Mr. Zuss (God) and 
Nickles (Devil) is largely prologue, 
epilogue, and interlude for the main 
action that consists of the tribulations of 
J.B. Yet it tends to overshadow this un- 
developed main action; consequently, 
the frame becomes more prominent than 
the picture. Mr. Kazan was notably suc- 
cessful in giving vitality and dramatic 
dimension to the “picture’—that is, 
the personal action of J.B. and his fam- 
ily; but he also extended the frame with 
many physical details. In the Broadway 
production more than in the original 
play it was difficult to determine which 
was more important, “frame” or “‘pic- 
ture.” To change the figure, it was con- 
fusing at times to watch the tail wagging 
the dog and at other times, the dog 
wagging the tail. It was especially ap- 
parent in the theatrically keyed-up 
Broadway production that the main 
action was over by the end of the first 
part; nearly everything that followed in 
the second part was a “falling action” 
that fell too precipitously from drama 
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to debate and to explanation as the 
stagily performing Comforters argued 
with Job, as the Voice (symbolically 
named the Prompter on the program) 
spoke portentously but without ma- 
terially changing the situation, and as 
J.B. announced his more or less exis- 
tentialist credo and then delivered his 
rueful paean to human love. A close 
reading of the as yet unprinted revised 
text may prove me mistaken here, but 
I must judge by what I heard spoken 
in the theatre. Since, moreover, J.B. and 
the other characters are primarily moral- 
ity-play figures rather than fully re- 
alized characters, I find it impossible to 
subscribe to the generous opinion of 
Brooks Atkinson and others who have 
all but hailed J.B. as the play of the 
century. Had they called it the “half- 
play,” instead, they would have been 
more accurate and still been compli- 
mentary. 


How then is it possible to be more 
or less on the side of praise rather than 
detraction (powerful dissent has ap- 
peared in the December 20 issue of The 
New Yorker over the signature of its 
new critic from London, Mr. Kenneth 
Tynan)? I ask the question of myself, 
and this is no dispassionate inquiry on 
my part since my large reservations 
concerning J.B. have not materially 
diminished an inclination to offer my 
congratulations to the author, the pro- 
ducer, and the director. Nor would it 
surprise me if I were to cast my vote in 
favor of J.B. when the prize-giving sea- 
son is upon us. Putting aside the ambi- 
tion of the work, the desirability of po- 
etic drama, and the challenge of writing 
verse-plays as more or less irrelevant 
considerations, I must still conclude that 
J.B. is a noble work. That it could dis- 
satisfy even while uplifting me may be 
evidence only of the “resistant flexibil- 
ity” Colley Cibber predicated for critics. 
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For a just appreciation of J.B., above 
all, it is necessary to determine what 
kind of play it is, and then to come to 
terms with the kind of play it is. J.B. is 
a morality-play, a contemporary Every- 
man, that is half poem and half discus- 
sion-drama. As “Poem,” J.B. has mystery 
at its core, symbolism as method, and 
ambiguity as result. As discussion-drama, 
the play leaves much in a state of sus- 
pension; the test, as in the case of many 
a Shaw play, is whether we have had 
mental and spiritual exercise. I believe 
we have had it, if not altogether satisfac- 
torily, and the effect, which is bracing in 
a Shaw play, is elevating in the Mac- 
Leish drama. The dramatic frame of 
the circus-vendors’ decision to dramatize 
the Book of Job, moreover, makes a 
bizarre improvisation out of the play 
with all its burden of the senseless 
misery of man. And improvisation re- 
lieves the writer from absolute commit- 
ments, which is undoubtedly an advan- 
tage for one whose “modern mind” has 
at best only a tenuous connection with 
religion. In the Bible, the story of Job 
is an act of faith, whereas in J.B. it is 
the result of the decision of two super- 
annuated actors to exercise their unused 
talents in an empty circus tent—it is, 
in short, an act of theatre ... The ul- 
timate fascinations and limitations of 
].B. derive from its author’s theatrical 
imagination, poetic sensibility, and 
alienated modern consciousness. 


II 

After this extensive, if still only cur- 
sory, examination of J.B., little space is 
left for the large number of New York 
productions that appeared during the 
period of maximum professional activ- 
ity. Fortunately, however, comment can 
be brief without being inadequate for 
the purposes of this review. There is 
certainly little to be said about John 
Gielgud’s dramatic reading The Ages of 
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Man because the only alternative to 
superlatives would be a close analysis 
of each of his 38 readings of scenes and 
speeches from Shakespeare’s plays as well 
as several sonnets. Seizing the first al- 
ternative I shall simply call The Ages of 
Man as great an experience of theatre 
as any one could possibly expect from 
a solo performance, a climax in Mr. 
Gielgud’s long service to Shakespeare, a 
perfect illustration of the British school 
of acting that is supreme in speaking 
the speech, and an opportunity for the 
young to discover why their elders have 
generally considered John Gielgud the 
greatest Shakespearian actor of our time. 
None of the individual readings fell be- 
low a high level of competence and 
many discovered rich dramatic values 
that enhanced not merely the particular 
passage but the play to which it be- 
longs. This was particularly apparent 
for me in the reading from The Winter's 
Tale that could make Leontes’ jealousy 
profoundly real rather than arbitrary 
and inexplicable, which is the impres- 
sion usually formed from reading or 
seeing the play. 


Brevity is pardonable, too, in report- 
ing on the Phoenix Theatre production 
of The Family Reunion because so much 
scholarship and criticism have already 
been lavished on a work with which 
the author himself came to express just 


dissatisfaction. T. S. Eliot’s stiffly 
Anglican and coy “original sin’ version 
of the Eumenides remains unconvincing, 
if not indeed factitious. Its main interest 
for Eliot and for us lies in the adapta- 
tion of dramatic verse to modern char- 
acters in a modern setting. Eliot suc- 
ceeded in this particular enterprise, but 
there his success ended. One reason to 
be grateful to the Phoenix Theatre is 
that in staging the play it gave The 
Family Reunion every opportunity it is 
likely to have in the professional Amer- 
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ican theatre to reveal its dramatic val- 
ues. That these were only intermit- 
tently present was a fault of authorship 
rather than of direction, for Eliot had 
tried to make a dramatic point in The 
Family Reunion with little drama, 
largely by fiat and explanation. The pro- 
duction staged by Stuart Vaughan had 
Fritz Weaver playing the hero Lord 
Harry, Florence Reed his mother, and 
Lillian Gish his sybil-like aunt Agatha. 
Despite a superb performance of. the 
kind one never fails to get from Flor- 
ence Reed, there was some reason to 
criticize production as too reverential 
and ritualistic; I found the handling of 
the chorus, with drawing-room charac- 
ters joining hands for each recitation, 
less impressive than pretentious. On 
the whole, however, the production was 
as effective as could be expected; it 
made a finely written bad play engros- 
sing at times. To have shown what there 
is and what there is not in The Family 
Reunion was a worthy undertaking, 
even if the Phoenix management prob- 
ably entertained better expectations. 


The Phoenix did far better with its 
later production of a generally effective 
dramatization of Graham Greene’s novel 
The Power and the Glory by Dennis 
Cannan and Pierre Bost. At this writ- 
ing it seems as if this play will give the 
Phoenix Theatre the public success it 
needs so badly and so richly deserves 
for presenting provocative new and old 
works with professional competence. 
Wonder and excitement, irony and 
compassion were abundantly present in 
this drama of a “bad” priest who re- 
covers his sense of vocation when the 
Roman Catholic religion is suppressed 
in Mexico. Francis Thompson’s “hound 
of heaven” theme pulses through the 
episodes in which the priest, an erst- 
while drunkard and fornicator, con- 
tinues to bring religion surreptitiously 
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to the common people and ultimately 
sacrifices his life for his faith, driven to 
his martyrdom by some force greater 
than reasoning or conscious will, for 
which the Christian term is “grace.” 
Affectingly played by Fritz Weaver this 
character dominated the action to ad- 
vantage even after his role became 
repetitious. Some of his scenes, especially 
one in which he acquires a bottle of 
sacramental wine only to have to stand 
by and watch it being drained by cor- 
rupt officials, were decidedly moving. 
Effective, too, were several other per- 
formances, especially Jerry Stiller's 
Judas-character Mestizo, in a production 
by Stuart Vaughan that could not be 
altogether fused without long training 
in ensemble. 


If I incline to be less enthusiastic than 
some reviewers, notably Brooks Atkin- 
son, my reasons may be of some drama- 
turgic consequence. An intrinsic repeti- 
tiousness of pattern and turbid charac- 
ter-relations weaken a play that has to 
be extraordinarily dynamic to compen- 
sate for the dramatic inadequacy of the 
central point. The action that draws 
the priest to his death, for example, is 
only vaguely indicated, as is the fun- 
damental conflict between himself and 
his captor, the Mexican lieutenant who 
believes in rationalism and the welfare 
state; the issue between the antagonists 
is never joined in such a way that it 
becomes a central episode in the play 
rather than a peripheral one. To this 
criticism it is only fair to add, however, 
that in order to achieve real centraliza- 
tion, the authors of the dramatization 
would have had to depart from the 
Greene novel considerably beyond their 
prerogatives as the authorized adapters. 
Fortunately the tension of the priest’s 
‘dangerous situation, which renews itself 
in the episodes of the play, proved suf- 
ficiently strong to maintain the interest 
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and concern of reviewers and playgoers 
impervious to the large assumption that 
less finical than myself; that is, less 
the weak priest was Grace-driven rather 
than chiefly automatic in his conduct. 


Another treatment of conflict between 
faith and anti-religious forces, Sean 
O'Casey’s semi-fantastic Cock-a-doodle- 
Dandy, did not fare as well as the Greene 
dramatization. For one thing, the pro- 
duction at the off-Broadway Carnegie 
Hall Playhouse left much to be desired. 
It seemed to be especially deficient in 
authenticity and the joy of life that the 
play was supposedly upholding against 
fanatical puritanism in Ireland, and an 
unjoyous production of Cock-a-doodle- 
Dandy is a negation of the play. As for 
the play itself, it is one of the best of 
the author’s post-Abbey period, but it 
is also one of the most difficult to stage 
without a buoyant Irish cast. Moments 
of fine performance by Will Geer, Rae 
Allen, and Carlo Mazzone, who mimes 
O’Casey’s fantastic rooster who sym- 
bolizes the exuberance of life, could 
not Imitigate the sad necessity of only 
faintly endorsing the high enterprise at 
the Carnegie Hall Playhouse. 

O’Casey was more fortunate when 
Cheryl Crawford and the New York Ac- 
tors Studio revived his first Abbey play 
The Shadow of a Gunman. Yet Brooks 
Atkinson’s contrary opinion that “every 
part is brilliantly acted” seemed to me 
an extravagant claim to which appar- 
ently few reviewers and playgoers could 
subscribe. Hardly anything was down- 
right wrong with any performance, and 
everything was “right” with the pro- 
duction when the bulky George Mat- 
thews swaggered across the stage in the 
role of the inebriated windbag Adolphus 
Grigson, forerunner of the “‘paycock” in 
O'Casey’s next Abbey play. Flashes of 
true recognition also lit the acting of 
Susan Strasberg as the hapless Minnie 
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Powell who sacrifices her life for the 
egocentric poet Donal Davoren whom 
she has mistaken for a heroic gunman 
of the Irish revolutionary movement. 
But the total effect of the production 
was labored and calculated, of played 


down passion and blunted irony, and. 


the first of the play’s two acts dragged 
distressingly. A special fault of the act- 
ing was the tendency of members of the 
cast to perform independently of each 
other. It seemed as if the actors busied 
themselves too much with maintaining 
the separate identity of an assiduously 
nursed characterization, a tendency no- 
ticeable in Actors Studio performances 
except when a determined director 
such as Elia Kazan cracks the whip in 
a production. Fortunately, O’Casey was 
a masterful dramatist in the second half 
of the play, and inspired the director 
Jack Garfein and his cast to notable 
exertions. As a result, the second act 
moved with better pace and greater en- 
ergy, so that it was possible on the whole 
to approve of Atkinson’s apt phrase for 
The Shadow of a Gunman as “A Pro- 
logue to Greatness” despite the impres- 
sion that Irish drama was less at home 
in New York than it should be. 


Fortunately, too, an exception to this 
last rueful reflection appeared at the 
same time in one of the gifted José 
Quintero’s Greenwich Village produc- 
tions at his quasi-arena styled Circle- 
in-the-Square Theatre. The occasion was 
the staging of Brendan Behan’s long- 
awaited drama of Irish prison life, The 
Quare Fellow, in which the reactions of 
the inmates and guards to an execution 
is the center of dramatic focus. Like The 
Shadow of a Gunman, Mr. Behan’s play 
is a sardonic slice-of-life study; and like 
O'Casey’s picture of patriotic auto-in- 
toxication and inadequacy in a time of 
troubles, The Quare Fellow does not 
sustain itself as a full-length drama with- 
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out some attenuation. Neither Mr. Gar- 
fein, who appeared to be “stretching”’ the 
first half of the O’Casey drama, nor Mr. 
Quintero, who gave notably rich values 
to his entrances, exits, and group scenes, 
could be expected to make a narrowly 
circumscribed dramatic action more than 
it is. Both directors had to rely on the 
“picture” rather than on the “drama” 
to give them a full-bodied play. It is to 
Mr. Quintero’s credit that he made 
living, if somewhat tenuous, drama out 
of the author’s revulsion against capital 
punishment. The Quintero production 
left at least this playgoer with the im- 
pression of having lived for a while at 
the center of human contradiction and 
anguish. ““Circle-in-the-Square” is espe- 
cially to be commended for introducing 
a new Irish dramatist in the grand com- 
passionate realistic-ironic tradition that 
stretched from Synge to O’Casey, but 
seemed to have stopped stretching after 
Paul Vincent Carroll’s The White Steed, 
which was seen hereabouts toward the 
end of the 1930's. 


Ill 

The O’Casey and Behan plays also 
belong to the genre of the so-called so- 
cial drama not particularly in fashion 
in our theatre at present, and it is 
characteristic that nobody should have 
got worked up about their message. And 
they were mild protests by comparison 
with the Barrie Stavis play The Man 
Who Never Died about the union-build- 
ing activities and execution of the 
I.W.W. poet-hero Joe Hill which ap- 
peared in the off-Broadway Jan Huss 
House in a vigorous if rather oversimpli- 
fied, production. That this biographical 
drama was high-minded could not be 
denied, but although the production 
was gusty and loud, it was not passionate 
but rather remote. It won its argument 
indeed without any difficulty, leaving 
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no doubt that an act of injustice had 
been committed by the anti-labor in- 
terests of an earlier day. Yet one had 
the uncomfortable feeling that one stood 
outside the play watching a demonstra- 
tion the conclusions of which were ap- 
parent from the beginning. It is the 
drama of individuals caught in more 
complex individual complications than 
Joe Hill's that continues to attract play- 
wrights and playgoers of the decade. 


This was true of Epitaph for George 
Dillon, written by England’s “angry 
young man” John Osborne in collabora- 
tion with the British actor Anthony 
Creighton. Its theme was neither victory 
nor martyrdom, but  surrender—spe- 
cifically, the submission of a person of 
some talent as a playwright and actor 
to the seedy lower middle-class life he 
had always scorned. His self-written 
epitaph when he resigns himself to 
grinding out trash for a broker of cheap 
but successful plays as well as to marry- 
ing a crude young girl he made preg- 
nant in a moment of desperation reads 
“Here lies George Dillon . . . who hoped 
he was that mysterious ridiculous be- 
ing called an artist.’”” That the authors 
and the actor Robert Stephens in the 
title role could command interest and 
even sympathy from some reviewers in- 
cluding the present writer was nearly 
miraculous since George Dillon is a de- 
cidedly unpalatable person. The miracle 
is to be credited to the force of the 
writing and acting. (There was also ex- 
cellent acting from Eileen Herlie, the 
one who understands him and _ bears 
with him until he allows himself to be 
trapped into professional and domestic 
mediocrity.) I suspect, however, that it 
is not the central role that made the 
play generally effective, but the depic- 
tion of the arid lower middle-class world, 
upon which Dillon sponges before sub- 
mitting to it. And it is not sympathy 
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with Dillon but a pervasive waste-land 
emotion, with attendant feelings of 
scorn and indignation, that could exact 
from us a grudging approval of the 
play. It had the curious fate of receiv- 
ing poor notices from Mr. Atkinson and 
other influential reviewers but of never- 
theless running beyond its original clos- 
ing date and being revived soon after 
closing. It is not unlikely that irritation 
with Epitaph for George Dillon was not 
far removed from fascination with its 
mordant candor of characterization and 
family portraiture. Our impatience with 
Dillon, who should have been played 
more attractively if the author’s evident 
intentions had been more scrupulously 
followed, may also have been moderated 
by the fact that it is not his failure but 
his struggle against it that we are re- 
quired to follow—except that the 
struggle is shown in an altogether un- 
heroic light, for John Osborne evinces 
no trust in the customary idealization of 
artist-characters. 

A similar area of dissatisfaction was 
exposed in Night Circus by Michael V. 
Gazzo, the author of A Hatful of Rain, 
but Mr. Gazzo on the whole wrote tax- 
ingly and unrewardingly in representing 
an unendurable love-affair between two 
lost people. But the Sahara of middle- 
class reality was explored rather dev- 
astatingly in Speed Larkin’s Comes A 
Day, ably directed by Robert Mulligan 
and played with depth of characteriza- 
tion by Judith Anderson as an avaricious 
matron and with virtuoso ferocity by 
George C. Scott as a maniacal suitor to 
whom she tries to marry her daughter 
on the supposition that he is wealthy. 
There was truth of observation in Comes 
A Day, but observation was greatly eked 
out with melodrama to keep the play 
going. In the end, there was less illum- 
ination in the work than was promised 
in the first act. A fairly obvious indict- 
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ment of grubby domestic life became 
more obviously a sensational contriv- 
ance that had the maniac slitting a pet 
parrot’s throat and “going berserk” in 
the full sense of the cliché. 


IV 

Psychopathology being very much in vogue 
it would have been surprising if there had been 
no other ventures into clinical drama; and if 
such ventures were bound to be made, it was 
fortunate that they should engross the attention 
of so competent a craftsman as Elmer Rice who 
has been supplying plays to the American stage 
since 1914. In Cue for Passion Mr. Rice took 
his own cue from Dr. Ernest Jone’s psychoanaly- 
tical tract on ‘“‘What happens in Hamlet.” Ham- 
let had an Oedipus complex, and so has the 
young hero of Cue for Passion, a youth who 
suspects foul play and exposes the murder of 
his father by his suave stepfather. Mr. Rice 
brought uncommon skill to this work of trans- 
lating Hamlet into a contemporary upper- 
stratum milieu. Comparisons with Shakespeare’s 
poetic style being useless, I suppose it can be 
safely said that the writing in Cue for Passion 
was as good as the situation was effective. But 
it was difficult to resist raising the question of 
why the effort to create a modern-dress prose 
Hamlet had to be made at all; especially with- 
out Hamlet, for the young man who walks in 
Hamlet’s footsteps is a neurotic adolescent and 
little more than that. If Shakespeare’s hero had 
been as insufferable as Rice’s we would have 
had to disinter Shakespeare’s tragedy from the 
library along with the plays of Marston and 
Tourneur. 

No such deterrent to involvement with a char- 
acter militated against the dramatization of 
Budd Schulberg’s novel The Disenchanted by 
Mr. Schulberg and Harvey Breit. The subject 
was F. Scott Fitzgerald, a writer in whom in- 
terest remains alive, and the actor impersonat- 
ing him was Jason Robards, Jr., who may not 
have been authentically Fitzgerald but was au- 
thentically himself—that is, a multi-leveled_per- 
sonality that invariably draws attention to it- 
self. Directed with good pace and decisive 
punctuation by David Pressman and freshened 
by the attractive young actor George Grizzard 
in the role of a Hollywood writer assigned to 
collaborate with the great but failing Fitzgerald, 
The Disenchanted could hold our interest and 
engage our sympathy. I was amazed at my be- 
ing able to care whether or not Fitzgerald would 
be able to write a trashy scenario for a film 
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director who is giving him a last chance to earn 
a livelihood in films. There is one thing, how- 
ever, the play failed to do and that was to 
offer convincing representations of the cause of 
Fitzgerald’s failure. The factors that had de- 
stroyed Fitzgerald’s talent remained dim. The 
explanation, given in flashbacks, that he had 
failed to resist a career of dissipation under the 
influence of an irresponsible wife lacked dra- 
matic substance and remained in the limbo of 
vague memory-scenes. The past had little force 
in the present, and the play would have faded 
into a nosegay of nostalgia but for compelling 
scenes of attraction and conflict between the 
older writer and the admiring but desperately 
job-conscious young writer assigned to him as 
his collaborator. In sum, The Disenchanted 
proved to be almost continuously sympathetic 
but also continuously inconclusive except for 
the obvious fact that Fitzgerald wasn’t going to 
write that absurd movie-script, which no one 
should have attempted to write in the first place. 

It may be true indeed that we can no longer 
write “high tragedy” in the conventional sense 
of the term. Is it possible that we can no longer 
write completely compelling psychological dra- 
ma either? Few efforts to write it in this, or in 
previous seasons that I can remember, have 
possessed the power of so remote a tragedy as 
John Ford’s ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore which was 
presented in the off-Broadway Orpheum Thea- 
tre in an effective production directed with 
commendable fluidity and clarity by Eugene 
Van Grona with generally competent actors 
among whom Martin Kosleck, playing the 
“Machiavellian” servant Vasquez, excelled. The 
old play needs no introduction to our readers, 
although they may have doubted its viability for 
our stage after some three hundred and twenty- 
five years. 

This incest play, so decidedly alive in this 
new production in not the best of off-Broadway 
theatres, made many labored contemporary ef- 
forts seem debilitated. John Ford’s art in de- 
veloping a catastrophe with headlong move- 
ment and with powerful economy of charged 
language is not easily matched in treatments 
of present-day character-complications. 

Dramaturgic efficiency is something that even 
the fine intelligence of $. N. Behrman could not 
quite achieve in fashioning a play out of his 
boyhood reminiscences The Cold Wind and the 
Warm. Working with a fine cast that included 
Eli Wallach and Maureen Stapleton, Behrman 
and his director Harold Clurman, succeeded in 
every other respect. A shrewd and tender genre 
picture of Jewish life in Worcester, Mass., the 
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play afforded insight into the groping intelli- 
gence of a youth headed for fame and virtually 
gloried in the humanity of an aunt in whom 
the “life force’ was as effervescent as cham- 
pagne. But Mr. Behrman became fascinated 
with the failure of another character, the bril- 
liant and sensitive Willie, the narrator’s ultra- 
serious friend and mentor. In directing our 
attention to Willie, who was morbidly in love 
with a girl who destroyed his equilibrium for- 
ever, the playwright placed himself under an 
obligation to make failure dramatically mean- 
ingful. Failing to quite accomplish this he left 
his play without a dramatic core. To give us 
clearer reasons for Willie’s inability to make 
final commitments to a profession and to the 
girl who loved him and bore him a child 
seemed impossible to the author, who had to 
allow Willie to commit suicide without offering 
more compelling motivation. Willie was a real 
person in the author's life, and Mr. Behrman 
was not going to violate the integrity of his 
own bewilderment in an autobiographical work. 
Nevertheless, a puzzling hero who remains a 
puzzle to the audience cannot very well carry 
the main burden of a play. As a result, The 
Cold Wind and the Warm while an extremely 
attractive, if not indeed lovable, play was not 
a particularly compelling one. 

The Cold Wind and the Warm brings us, of 
course, to the thin borderline between comedy 
and somber drama. It was crossed quite suc- 
cessfully by Alec Coppel’s neatly tooled comic 
melodrama The Gazebo in which Walter Slezak 
proved himself a droll farceur while carrying 
out a carefully-planned murder. Melodrama 
converted into full-blooded tomfoolery in front 
of the audience would inevitably add up to 
something an unpretentious reviewer calls “a 
swell show.” Something more, however, was 
offered by several other stagepieces such as Les- 
lie Stevens’ ingenious comedy The-Marriage-Go- 
Round, The Pleasure of His Company written 
by Samuel Taylor with the help of Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, and The Third Best Sport, by 
Eleanor and Leo Bayer. The first was a lively 
improvisation on domestic imbroglios. It dealt 
with an ingenue’s pursuit of a gentleman- 
scholar, played by the suave Charles Boyer in 
his most ingratiating manner, while his under- 
standably rattled wife, played by Claudette Col- 
bert, makes farcically desperate moves to dis- 
entangle him from the dismayingly direct girl. 
Framed by comically futile lectures on marriage 
and sex by Mr. Boyer and Miss Colbert, The 
Marriage-Go-Round was a lively lark. It would 
be as ungracious to downgrade this “sophisti- 
cated” Broadway invention as it would be un- 
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intelligent to try to make more of its substance 
than its talented author, who had less luck with 
more ambitious undertakings, has cared to make. 
Less can be said for Third Best Sport, which 
strains for entertainment and constrains Celeste 
Holm to clown her way through a part that 
would otherwise seem too thin to last out an 
evening’s theatre. It is the part of a newly wed 
woman who discovers that she is expected to 
subordinate her private life to the manufactur- 
ing company in which her husband is an officer. 
The species of American known as “the organ- 
ization man” is undoubtedly a valid subject for 
comedy, but the law of diminishing returns 
sets in as soon as the absurdity of the organ- 
ization’s invasion of the heroine’s privacy is es- 
tablished, and it is established early in the first 
act when the couple’s honeymoon suite is taken 
over by a sales conference. 


The most successful of the comedies was The 
Pleasure of His Company, and it was charm- 
ingly acted by a cast led by Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner and Cyril Ritchard. The latter’s bland be- 
havior as an aberrant playboy-father who up- 
sets his daughter’s marital intentions could hard- 
ly have been bettered. Mr. Ritchard and the 
play turned the commonplace world topsy-turvy 
and completely baffled the ingenue’s fiancé, 
a healthy young babbitt whose sound morals 
and good reflexes are too much for Mr. Rit- 
chard’s unsound morals and poor reflexes. On 
the whole, a pleasantly vivacious stage piece de- 
spite the expectedness of the satire, The Pleas- 
ure of His Company nevertheless burst its seams 
at the end. The girl decides to join her father 
for a plunge into sophisticated life, but far from 
renouncing her cowboy bridegroom she leaves 
him with a promise to return and marry him 
after she has had her fling. With this neither 
convincing nor witty ending (though it could 
have been made witty if the authors had fully 
realized the extravagance of her decision), the 
brightness of the play faded out. And it had 
started fading earlier when the conflict between 
Mr. Ritchard and the bridegroom failed to pro- 
duce more than an occasional spark or sparkle. 
With the above-mentioned plays of the season 
amidst the decidedly less tolerable exercises in 
humor it became once more evident that, con- 
trary to the general impression, good comedy 
is even rarer these days than good serious 
drama. 

Surprisingly enough, scarcity of real merit 
was also apparent this time in the musical field 
in which the American theatre has excelled for 
nearly two decades. Even the new contribu- 
tion by Gian-Carlo Menotti, the lugubriously 
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melodramatic Maria Golovin, was not up to his 
highest standard, despite a good quota of musi- 
cal numbers. The plot, which revolved around 
the jealous passion of a blind artist for the 
wife of a long-detained prisoner of war, grew 
wearing as the hero’s jealousy became increas- 
ingly violent and the play concluded with his 
mother’s trick of pretending that she has shot 
and killed the lady of his passion. Among new 
American musical comedies only the new Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein amalgam of comedy, 
sentiment, and folk color, Flower Drum Song 
attracted a large following. It made a legitimate 
appeal with pleasant enough music, a plot that 
had some poignancy and humor, and several 
thoroughly attractive performances among which 
that of the outwardly placid Miyoshi Umeki 
was outstanding. Yet the play was mostly re- 
prise for Rodgers and Hammerstein who filled 
it with echoes of earlier collaborations of theirs, 
and it was a somewhat tired, if still tuneful, 
enterprise. The impact of most of their previ- 
ously staged musicals was largely missing here 
despite the skill of the two master-contrivers 
of the only popular form of theatre advanced 
by Americans beyond its early status. 

The main musical satisfactions came from 
two imported productions, the youthful Eng- 
lish revue-comedy Salad Days and the exuber- 
ant French revue La Plume de ma tante. In 
the former, an engaging frankly semi-amateur 
show, the songs and dances were attached to 
the gossamer-thin romance of two British col- 
lege-graduates. Their efforts to get married re- 
ceived supernatural assistance, and the presence 
of a magical piano that has the power to make 
everyone dance was an especially felicitous de- 
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tail. Obviously Salad Days owed its freshness to 
its very slightness as a play; it provided wel- 
come relief from the turgidities of the average 
American mammoth musical, La Plume de ma 
tante, the import from France, was as vivacious 
and inventive a revue as any we are likely to 
see on our stage. Its innocent irreverence 
appeared in number after number, reaching a 
glorious climax at the close of the first half of 
the program with a Fréres Jacques number in 
which several bell-ringing monks forget decorum 
and perform gymnastics on the ropes they have 
been pulling; no satire this at all, but rare 
merriment and invention. “It won’t hurt re- 
ligion and it will gladden the human heart” 
might well have been the comment of any 
ecclesiastic whose imprimatur had been re- 
quested. 


But it is unnecessary to editorialize myself 
into a conclusion in this report. Our theatre 
remains what it has been, a Vanity Fair upon 
which sometimes the dove seems to descend 
tentatively with a pentecostal flicker which we 
in our need tend to consecrate as a flame. It may 
be necessary to assimilate into this picture even 
the latest visit of the Old Vic by courtesy of the 
fabulous impressario S$. Hurok, for whom a 
Congressional medal must be struck before long. 
The company brought here a repertory of three 
plays, a thoroughly enjoyable if unexciting 
Twelfth Night (and why should Twelfth Night 
be exciting instead of just pleasingly cadenced?), 
a weighty Hamlet which won scant enthusiasm. 
and a Henry V, with Laurence Harvey in the 
lead, thus far excelled only by the Olivier mo- 
tion picture of the previous decade. 


The critical power is of lower rank than the creative. True; but in assenting 
to this proposition, one or two things are to be kept in mind. It is undeniable 
that the exercise of a creative power, that a free creative activity, is the true 
function of man; ,it is proved to be so by man’s finding in it his true happiness. 
But it is undeniable, also, that men may have the sense of exercising this free 
creative activity in other ways than in producing great works of literature or 
art; if it were not so, all but a very few men would be shut out from the true 
happiness of all men; they may have it in well-doing, they may have it in learn- 


ing, they may have it even in criticising. 
—Matthew Arnold, The Function of Criticism 
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A DIRECTORY OF SUMMER THEATRES 
‘SPONSORED BY AETA MEMBERS, 1959 


ROSS D. SMITH* 


This year’s Summer Theatre Directory 
indicates a much greater interest by 
AETA Summer Theatre producers. 

Questionnaires were included in a 
general mailing which went to all 
AETA members. Ninety replies were 
received by the November 25, 1958 dead- 
line. These represented Summer Theatre 
producing groups from thirty-five states 
and Mexico. The questionnaire was 
somewhat abbreviated as compared with 
the 1957 blank. 

This substantial increase in the num- 
ber of organizations represented in the 
Directory seems to fortify the usefulness 
of this annual service. The Directory 
provides information about the op- 
portunities for Semmer Theatre partici- 
pation by students in all geographical 
locations across the United, States. 


American Educational Theatre 
Association Information and Guidance 
Center for Summer Theatre 


Apprentices and Students 


1) Name of Organization. 2) Location and 
distance from large city. 3) Name, Address of 
Manager. 4) Length of season. 5a) Theatre ca- 
pacity. 5b) Price range. 6a) Type of Theatre: 
A=Arena; Pros=Proscenium; T=Tent. 6b) No. 
of plays, musicals per season. 7) Type of com- 
pany: Eq=Equity; Pro-Non-Eq= Professional 


*Ross D. Smith, Chairman (pro tem), Summer 
Theatre Project, is Director of Theatre and 
Professor of Speech and Drama, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


Non-Equity; Non-Pro=Non_ Professional; Co- 
op=Co-operative. 8a) No. of productions. 8b) 
No. of performances. ga) Permanent Resident 
Co.? gb) How many members? 10) Systematically 
rotate students from crew to crew? 11) No. of 
students (or apprentices) accepted. 12a) Any 
salaried positions for college students? 12b) If 
so, how many? 12c) Specific salaried jobs. 13a) 
Tuition or fee. 13b) Cost of weekly room/board. 
13c) Cost of share if co-op. 14) Character of liv- 
ing quarters. 15a) Scholarships? 15b) How 
many? 15¢) What amounts? 16) Is institution GI 
approved? 17) Number of courses to be offered. 
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Summer Theatres Allied with AETA 
Membership, 1959 


ARKANSAS 
Fayetteville: 1) University Theatre. 2) 
U. of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 3) M. Blair 
Hart. 4) June 1-July 20. 5a) 350. 5b) 
$.60-$1.20. 6a) Pros. 6b) 3-0. 7) Non-Pro. 
8a) 3. 8b) 3. 10) yes. 11) Open. 12a) no. 
13a) $6 per credit hour. 15a) no. 17) one. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Diego: 1) National Shakespeare 
Festival, Old Globe Theatre. 2) Balboa 
Park, San Diego. 3) Craig Noel. 4) July 
15-Aug. 30. 5a) 404. 5b) $2-3. 6a) Pros. 
with Elizabethan unit set. 6b) 3-0. 7) 
E. & Non-Eq. 8a) 3. 8b) 15. ga) no. 10) 
no. 11) 20-25. 12a) yes. 12b) 17. 12C) 7 
actors, 3 actresses, 3 st. mgr.-tech. 1 
sound, g costumes. 13a) none. 13b) $50. 
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14) available near theatre in rooming 
house apts. 15a) yes. 15b) 7 technical. 
15C) $3.00. 16) no. 17) none. 

San Francisco: 1) San Francisco State 
College, Division of Creative Art. 2) 
1600 Holloway Ave., San Francisco 27. 
3) Dr. J. Fenton McKenna. 4) June 15- 
July 31. 5a) 752. 5b) $.75-$1.50. 6a) Pros. 
6b) 3-0. 7) Non-Pro. 8a) 3. 8b) 5. ga) 
no. 10) no. 12a) yes. 12b) 6. 12c) lights, 
tech, publicity, box off. 13a) $9.50 per 
unit. 13b) varied. 15a) no. 16) yes. 17) 
seven. 

Stanford: 1) Stanford Players. 2) Stan- 
ford, 30 from San Francisco. 3) Wendell 
Cole. 4) June 22-Aug. 15. 5a) 197 + 1700. 
5b) $1.25-$1.75. 6a) Pros. 6b) varies. 7) 
Non-Pro. 8a) varies. ga) no. 10) yes. 11) 
unlimited. 12a) yes. 12b) 5. 12c) 5 tech- 
nicians. 13a) $335. 14) dorms of univer- 
sity. 15a) yes. 15b) varies. 15¢) varies. 
16) yes. 17) about 25. 

Los Angeles: 1) Theater Arts Depart- 
ment. 2) Univ. of California at Los 
Angeles. 3) William Melnitz. 4) June 18- 
July 28. 5a) 1800. 5b) $1.50. 6a) Pros. 
6b) 2-1. 7) Non-Pro. 8a) 3. 8b) 4. ga) 
yes. gb) 60. 10) yes. 11) 60. 12a) no. 13a) 
$72. 13b) varies. 14) dorms, frat. and 
sorority houses plus private apts. 15a) 
no. 16) yes. 17) full summer flight 
courses. 


COLORADO 

Boulder: 1) Colorado Shakespeare 
Festival. 2) Univ. of Colorado, Boulder, 
27 from Denver. 3) Dr. J. H. Crouch. 4) 
Aug. 1-15. 5a) 1000. 5b) $1.50. 6a) Out- 
door Elizabethan type platform. 6b) 3-0. 
7) Non-Pro. 8a) 3. 8b) 5. ga) yes. gb) 20. 
10) no. 11) unlimited. 12a) yes. 12b) 
25. 12C) 20 acting, 2 costumes, 2 tech., 1 
business. 13a) 0-$75. 13b) about $18. 14) 
dorms and rooming houses. 15a) yes. 
15b) see 12a, 12b. 15c) $150 plus tuition. 
16) yes. 17) undergrad. basic courses plus 
courses in dramatic literature. 
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Gunnison: 1) Mountaineer Players of 
Western State College. 2) Gunnison, 200 
from Denver. 3) Jess W. Gern. 4) usually 
one play each summer. 5a) 1132. 5b) 
$.30-$.60. 6a) Pros. 6b) 1-0. 7) Non-Pro. 
8a) 1. 8b) 1. ga) no. 10) no, 11) un- 
limited. 12a) yes. 12b) 1. 12c) technical. 
13a) $60 for state residents. $95 non- 
state. 13b) $16. 14) dorms. 15a) no. 16) 
yes. 17) seven. 

Greeley: 1) Little Theatre of the 
Rockies. 2) Colorado State College, 
Greeley, 50 from Denver. 3) Dr. Helen 
Langworthy. 4) June 15-Aug. 8. 5a) 628. 
5b) $1.50. 6a) Pros. 6b) 6-0. 7) Pro-Non- 
Eq. + Non-Pro. 8a) 6. 8b) 2. ga) yes. gb) 
30. 10) yes. 11) 20 or more. 12a) yes. 12b) 
10. 12) crew heads. 13a) none. 13b $10- 
15. 14) dorms and private homes. 15a) 
yes. 15b) 20. 15c) tuition for quarter. 16) 
yes. 17) several. 

Steamboat Springs: 1) Perry-Mansfield 
Theatres. 2) Steamboat Springs. 3) Char- 
lotte Perry-Portia Mansfield. 4) July 1- 
Aug. 5a) 150 + 175. 5b) $1-$1.90. 6a) A, 
Pros, & horseshoe in Julie Harris The- 
atre; Pros. in Perry-Mansfield theatre. 
6b) 2 + children’s theatre — 2g. 7) Non- 
Pro; Co-op. 8a) 5 +7. 8b) 2. ga) yes. 
gb) 35. 10) yes. 11) 50. 12a) no. some 
scholarships. 12b) 20. 12c) typing, wait- 
ress, teach swim. 13a) $550/8 weeks. 
13b) included in tuition. 14) cabins 15a) 
yes. 15b) 12-$100 toward tuition; twice as 
many work scholarships. 15¢) $65-250. 
16) no. 17) no college credit. 


CONNECTICUT 

New London: 1) Connecticut College 
School of the Dance. 2) New London, 
145 from N. Y. City. 3) Thomas S. Wat- 
son, U. of Delaware, Newark, Del. 4) 
July 13-Aug. 23. 5a) 1400. 5b) $2-$3.25. 
6a) Pros. 6b) 10. 7) Pro-Non-Eq. ga) 2 
dance co. in residency. 10) no. 11) 7 
tech. apprentices. 12a) yes. 12b) 3. 12Cc) 
tech. assist. $200/6 weeks, need lighting 
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assist. 13b) $25. 14) dorm. 16) yes. 17) 
undecided. 

Sharon: 1) Sharon Playhouse. 2) 
Sharon, 100 from N. Y. City. 3) Will- 
ard Swire, c/o ANTA, 1545 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. 4) June 2g-Sept. 5. 5a) 402. 5b) 
$1.50-$3. 6a) Pros. 6b) 10-0. 7) Eq. 8a) 
10. 8b) 6. ga) yes. gb) varies, 6-10 plus 
jobbers. 10) yes. 11) 30. 12a) not usually. 
13a) none. 13b) $30. 14) large house 
owned by Sharon Foundation. 15a) yes. 
15b) 2-3. 15¢) room/board, some get $5 
more. 16) no. 17) four, no credit. 

Storrs: 1) University of Connecticut 
Summer Theatre. 2) Storrs, 25 from 
Hartford. 3) Dr. David C. Phillips. 4) 
June 15-Aug. 8. 5a) 500. 5b) $1.25-$1.75. 
6a) Pros. 6b) 6-0. 7) Pro-Non-Eq. 8a) 6. 
8b) 5. ga) yes. gb) 15. 10) yes. 11) 20. 12a) 
yes. 12b) ? 12c) 10 acting, 6 tech. 2 busi- 
ness. 13b) $20. 14) dorms. 15a) no. 17) 
two. 


FLORIDA 

Deland: 1) Florida Summer Theatre 
of Stetson University. 2) DeLand. 3) 
Charles C. Ritter. 4) June 15-Aug. 7. 5a) 
200. 5b) $1.25. 6a) A. 6b) 3-4; 1-0. 7) 
Non-Pro, Co-op. 8a) 4. 8b) 3. ga) no. 10) 
yes. 11) 20. 12a) yes. 12b) 3. 12c) 1 busi- 
ness, 2 tech. 13a) $20 per course hour 
13b) $7.50 room, board up to students. 
14) university owned. 15a) no. 16) yes. 
17) four. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago: 1) Court Theatre, University 
of Chicago. 2) 57th and University, Chi- 
cago 37. 3) Marvin E. Phillips. 4) July 1- 
Aug. g. 5a) 1000. 5b) $1-$1.50. 6a) Out- 
door A. 6b) 2-1. 7) Non-Pro. 8a) 3. 8b) 
6. ga) yes. gb) 20-30. 10) yes. 11) open 
tryouts in June. 12a) yes. 12b) 2. 12) 
tech. director and promotion. 13a) none. 
13b) varies. 14) rooms or dorms univer- 
sity approved. 15a) no. 16) yes. 17) none. 

Chicago: 1) Theatre on the Lake. 2) 
Chicago Park District, 425 E. 14th Blvd., 
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Chicago 5. 3) Jack Higgins. 4) June g- 
Aug. 28. 5a) 312. 5b) $1. 6a) A. 6b) 12-0. 
7) Non-Pro. 8a) 12. 8b) 5. ga) no. gb) 200. 
10) no. 11) up to 8 directors. 12a) no. 
1ga) no. 

Evanston: 1) Northwestern University 
Theatre. 2) Speech Bldg., Evanston, 12 
from Chicago. 3) Lee Mitchell. 4) June 
go-July go. 5a) 272. 5b) $1.75. 6a) Pre- 
sentation platform. 6b) 4-0. 7) Non-Pro. 
8a) 4. 8b) 7. ga) yes. gb) 45-60. 10) yes. 
11) unlimited. 12a) no. 13a) about $280. 
13b) $140-330 per term. 14) dorms. 15) 
none. 16) yes. 

New Salem: 1) Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Players. 2) Kelso Hollow Theatre, 
New Salem State Park. 3) Archibald 
McLeod. 4) June 22-Aug. 14. 5a) 3500. 
5b) $1. 6a) Outdoor pros. 6b) 6-0. 7) 
Non-Pro. 8a) 6. 8b) 5. ga) yes. gb) 20. 10) 
yes. 11) 20. 12a) yes. 12b) 6. 12c) Box off., 
stage mgr., 2 assist. direct., 1 costume, 1 
lighting. 13a) state: $42.40 full fee, 


$19.56 14 fee; out of state: $78.40 full 


fee, $44.80 14 fee. 13b) $17. 14) 2 large 
barracks or rooms in town. 15a) yes. 
15b) 3. 15¢) $180/month for one; 
$120/month for two. 16) yes. 17) two. 

Springfield: 1) Millikin-Springfield 
Summer Theatre. 2) Springfield, 5 from 
Springfield in city park. 3) Harry B. 
Welliver, Dean, School of Music, Milli- 
kin Univ., Decatur. 4) July 3-Aug. 3. 5a) 
3200. 5b) $1-3. 6a) open air stage. 6b) 
2-3. 7) Non-Pro. 8a) 5. 8b) 3. ga) no. 10) 
no. 12a) yes. 12b) 5. 12c) 2 tech., 1 props, 
1 costumes, 1 publicity. 13a) $18 per 
hour. 13b) do not offer. 14) no living 
accom, as yet. 16) yes. 17) three. 


INDIANA 
Bloomfield: 1) Shawnee Summer The- 
atre of Green County. 2) Bloomfield, 1 
hr. from Indianapolis. 3) H. Adrian 
Rehner, 6701 Stewart Ave., Chicago 21. 
4) 2 mo. 5) 400 6a) All styles. 6b) 7-0. 7) 
Pro-Non-Eq. with Eq. guest stars. 8a) 
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6-7. 8b) 5. ga) yes. gb) 16. 10) yes. 11) 
about 10. 12a) yes. 12b) 10-12. 12C) assist. 
acting, all tech. jobs. pays cost of 
room/board and perhaps more. 14) 
rooms selected by individual but ap- 
proved by Board. 15a) yes. 15b) 5, maybe 
more. 15C) $20.00/wk. 16) has not been 
requested. 17) four. 


IOWA 
Spirit Lake: 1) Okoboji Summer The- 
atre. 2) Spirit Lake. 3) John Gunnell, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
4) July 1-Aug. go. 5a) 350. 5b) $1.50-$2. 
6a) Pros. 6b) 8-0. 7) Pro-Non-Eq. 8a) 
8-9. 8b) 6. ga) yes. gb) about 15. 10) yes. 
11) none. 12a) yes. 12b) 7. 12c) acting, 
crew, limited to Stephens students. 13a) 
none. 13b) $10 room, no board. 14) 
house, 2 or 3 in room. 15a) no. 16) no. 

17) one may be offered. 


KENTUCKY 

Danville: 1) Pioneer Playhouse of 
Kentucky. 2) Danville. 3) Col. Eben 
Henson. 4) June-Sept. 5a) 500. 5b) $1.50. 
6a) outdoor A. 6b) 10-0. 7) Pro-Non-Eq. 
8a) 10. 8b) 5. ga) yes. gb) 10. 10) yes. 11) 
10, 50 apprentices accepted for school. 
12a) yes. 12c) technical. 13a) $75 for 
school. 13b) $17. 15a) yes. 15b) 5. 15¢) 
tuition only. 17) courses with high 
school credit. 


KANSAS 

Lawrence: 1) University Theatre, 
Kansas U. 2) Lawrence. 3) Lewin Goff. 
4) June 8-July 31. 5a) 1188. 5b) $1.25. 
6a) Pros. 6b) 4-0. 7) Non-Pro. 8a) 4. 8b) 
2. ga) NO. 10) yes. 11) 30. 12a) yes. 12b) 6. 
12C) scenery, costumes, light, box off. 14) 
air conditioned dorm. 15a) yes. 15b) 10. 
15C) $25-$100. 16) yes. 17) six. 


MAINE 
Kezar Falls: 1) Camp Hiawatha for 
Girls. 2) Kezar Falls, 150 from Boston. 3) 
Abraham Mandelstam. 4) July 1-Aug. 
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27. 5a) 120. 5b) no charge. 6a) Indoor 
and outdoor theatre combined. 6b) 5-1. 
7) Non-Pro. 8a) 6. 8b) 1. ga) campers age 
8-16. gb) 125. 10) each age group in one 
play. 11) all. 12a) yes. 12b) 3. 12c) 1 di- 
rector, 1 costume, 1 sets. 13a) $750 per 
season. 13b) includes everything. 14) 
screened cabins with all facilities. 15a) 
some. 15b) varies. 15c) full and part. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Williamstown: 1) Williamstown The- 
atre Foundation, Inc. 2) Adams Memo- 
rial Theatre, Williamstown. 3) Nikos 
Psacharopoulos, Yale School of Drama, 
New Haven, Conn. 4) June 24-Aug. 31. 
5a) 479. 5b) $3-$1.50. 6a) Pros. 6b) 7-1. 
7) Eq. 8a) 8. 8b) 6. ga) yes. gb) 12 Eq., 
20 Non-Eq. 10) yes. 11) 20. 12a) yes. 12b) 
6. 13a) $150. 13b) $27. 14) Fraternity 
houses. 15a) yes. 15b) four. 15c) $100- 
$200. 16) no. 


MARYLAND 

Ellicot City: 1) The Players Compa- 
ny. 2) St. John’s Parish Hall, Ellicot 
City, 20 from Baltimore. 3) Ray Mamby, 
Pasadena, Md. 4) June 15-Sept. 15. 5a) 
200. 5b) $2. 6a) Pros. 6b) 4-0. 7) Non- 
Pro. 8a) 4. 8b) 24. ga) yes. gb) 35 paid, 
100 auditioning. 10) no. 11) no ap- 
prentices as such. 12a) no. 13a) member- 
ship $2. per year. 

Oakland: 1) Garrett County Play- 
house. 2) Deep Creek Lake, Box 304, 
Oakland. 3) Gene Yell, Drama Dept., U. 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 
4) July 7-Aug. 29. 5a) 250. 5b) $1.g0- 
$2.20; subscription $12.50. 6a) A. 6b) 
8-0. 7) Pro-Non-Eq. 8a) 8. 8b) 5. ga) yes. 
gb) 7-12.11) 2 apprentices (room, board, 
laundry as salary). 12a) yes. 12b) all. 12c) 
act, tech, box off. 13a) none. 13b) $25 
taken out of salary. 14) home of mana- 
ger. 

Olney: 1) Olney Theatre, operated by 
Players, Inc. 2) Olney, 15 from Washing- 
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ton, D. C. 3) William H. Graham, Box 
265, Catholic U., Wash. D. C. 4) June 
12-Sept. 2. 5a) 680. 5b) $1.50-$3.50. 6a) 
Pros. 6b) 5-0. 7) Eq. 8a) 5. 8b) 14. ga) 
based on 2 wk. run. gb) about 7. 10) 
yes. 11) 8. 12a) no. 13a) none. 13b) $25. 
14) resident house owned by theatre. 
15a) no. 17) no credit courses. 


MICHIGAN 

Augusta: 1) Barn Theatre. 2) Augusta, 
150 from Chicago or Detroit. 3) Jack 
Ragotzy, 200 E. 36th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
4) June 2-Sept. 7. 5a) 499. 5b) $1.50- 
$2.50. 6a) Pros. 6b) 8-2. 7) Eq. 8a) 10. 
8b) 6. ga) yes. gb) 25. 10) yes. 11) 8-10. 
12a) yes. 12b) 3. 12c) only to second year 
apprentices. 13a) none. 1gb) usually $25. 
14) small local hotel. 15a) yes. 15b) 4. 
15) free housing for outstanding male 
apprentices. 16) no. 17) none. 


Farmington: 1) Music Circle Theatre. 
2) Farmington, 15 from Detroit. 3) 
Richard B. Shull, 545 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
19, N. Y. 4) June g-Sept. 1. 5a) 1686. 5b) 
$1.75-$3.30. 6a) T. 6b) 0-12. 7) Eq. 8a) 
12. 8b) 7. ga) yes. gb) about go. 10) yes. 
11) 12. 12a) yes. 12b) 6. 12c) tech. and 
publicity only. 13a) none. 13b) $25. 14) 
private homes. 15a) not determined. 15¢) 
room/board costs. 16) no. 17) none. 


Manistee: 1) Manistee Summer The- 
atre. 2) Ramsdell Opera House, Man- 
istee, 200 from Chicago and Detroit. 3) 
Madge Skelly, 2900 Meramec St., St. 
Louis 18, Mo. 4) June 1-Sept. 6 5a) 400. 
5b) $1.50-$2. 6a) Pros. 6b) 12 + 12 chil- 
dren shows. 7) Eq. 8a) 24. 8b) 6 + 3. ga) 
yes. gb) 12. 10) yes. 11) about 20. 12a) no. 
have union apprentice program. 13a) 
none. 13b) varies, from $7-$12/room, 
$15, food. 14) choose their own. 15a) oc- 
cassionally offer food money to 3 or 4 
boys for extra jobs. 17) 6 credit work- 
shop offered by Central Michigan Col- 
lege. 
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Saugatuck: 1) Theatre Management 
Co. 2) Saugatuck, 40 from Kalamazoo. 
3) John Lane, P. O. 359, Galesburg, 
Mich. 4) June 15-Sept. 7. 5a) 297. 5b) 
$1.80-$2.60. 6a) Pros. 6b) 10-2. 7) Eq. 8a) 
12. 8b) 6. ga) yes. gb) 7. 10) yes. 11) 10. 
12a) yes. 12c) 2 tech.—all apprentices 
receive pin money. 13a) none. 13b) $25 
to $28. 14) good. 


MINNESOTA 

Bemidji: 1) Paul Bunyan Playhouse. 
2) Bemidji, 150 from Duluth. 3) Lee 
Adley, 1015 Wooster Ave., Akron, Ohio. 
4) June 23-Aug. 24. 5a) 250. 5b) $.50- 
$1.65. 6a) Pros. 6b) g-o. 7) Pro-Non-Eq. 
8a) g. 8b) 6. 10) yes. 11) 6 tech. assist. 
(room/board furnished). 12a) yes. 12b) 
12. 12C) act, tech., props, cost. 13a) none. 
13b) $28. 14) company at resort lodge; 
apprentices at dorms. 15a) no. 17) 3-12 
hours, 2 quarters during summer. 

Minneapolis: 1) Minnesota Centen- 
nial Showboat. 2) Mississippi River, 
homedock Minneapolis. 3) Frank M 
Whiting, U. of Minn. June 20-Sept. 
7. 5a) 220. 5b) $2. 6a) Pros. with apron. 
6b) 2, musicals entre actes. 7) Non-Pro. 
8a) 2. 8b) about 50. ga) yes. gb) 14. 10) 
no. 11) none. 12a) yes. 12b) 14. 12¢) all 
except bus. mgr. act and do other jobs 
too. 13a) none. 13b) varies. 14) six live 
on boat, others at home or in rooming 
houses. 15a) no. 16) yes. 17) two. 

Nisswa: 1) Nisswa Summer Theatre. 
2) Nisswa. 3) Shirley Richardson. 4) 
June 23-Sept. 1. 5a) 350. 5b) $1.25-$3. 
6a) Pros. 6b) 8-0. 7) Pro-Non-Eq. 8a) 8. 
8b) 6. ga) yes. gb) 12. 10) yes. 11) 5. 12a) 
yes. 12b) g. 12c) tech, publicity. 13a) 
$200. 14) cabins and large house owned 
by producer. 15a) no. 


MISSOURI 
Columbia: 1) Missouri Workshop 
Theatre. 2) Univ. of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. 3) Donovan Rhynsburger. 4) 
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June 10-Aug. 1. 5a) 180. 5b) $.50. 6a) A. 
6b) 2-0. 7) Non-Pro. 8a) 2. 8b) 8. ga) no. 
10) yes. 11) 18. 12a) no. 13a) resident of 
state $50; non-resident $70. 13b) for 8 
wks. $123. 14) dorms. 17) four. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Pascagoula: 1) Mississippi Southern 
College Summer Theatre. 2) Market St., 
Pascagoula, 20 from Biloxi. 3) Robert 
M. Treser, Box 178, Station A, Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 4) June 8-Aug. 23. 5a) 200. 
5b) $1-$1.50. 6a) A+ Pros. 6b) 7-0. 7) 
Non-Pro. 8a) 7. 8b) 6. ga) students. gb) 
25-30. 10) yes. 11) 25-30. 12a) no. 13a) 
$100. 13b) undetermined. 14) motel 
type dorms. 15a) yes. 15b) about 10. 15¢) 
full fees. 16) yes. 17) 16 quarter hours 
credit. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Peterborough: 1) Peterborough Play- 
ers. 2) Peterborough. 3) Mrs. Edith Bono 


Stearns. 4) 10 weeks. 5a) 175. 5b) $2. 
6a) Pros. 6b) 5 and/or musicals. 7) Eq. 
8a) 5. 8b) 8. ga) yes. gb) Eq. requirement. 
10) yes. 11) about 20. 12a) scholarships, 
yes. 12c) business mgr. $55/wk. 13a) 
$180. 13b) $25. 15a) yes. 15b) six. 15¢) 
tuition. 16) no. 17) some classes. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Brunswick: 1) Little Theatre, 
Douglass College. 2) Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick, go from N. Y. C. 3) Dr. 
Annetta L. Wood. 4) undetermined. 5a) 
250. 5b) $1.50-$2. 6a) A. 6b) 4-0. 7) ? 
8a) 4. 8b) 3. ga) no. 10) yes. 11) 30. 12a) 
no. 14) dorms. 15a) yes. 15b) 2-4. 15¢) 
tuition and fees. 16) yes. 17) one-6 hrs. 
credit. 


Middlesex: 1) Foothill Play House. 2) 
Middlesex, 32 from N. Y. C. 3) Charlotte 
G. Klein, 359 Beechwood Ave., Middle- 
sex. 4) June 4-Sept. 27. 5a) 153. 5b) $1.50- 
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$1.80. 6a) Pros. 6b) 8-0. 7) Non-Pro. 8a) 
8. 8b) 8. ga) yes. gb) 50. 10) yes. 11) 6. 
12a) no. 13b) write in regard to these. 
15a) none. 16) no. 


NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque: 1) Summer Theatre 
Workshop (Dept. of Drama). 2) Univ. of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque. 3) George 
Stoughton. 4) June 15-Aug. 15. 5a) 194. 
5b) $.g0-$1.25. 6a) Pros. 6b) 2-4 plays, 
possible musical. 7) Co-op. 8a) 2-4. 8b) 
4-6. ga) no. 10) yes. 11) 10-25. 12a) no. 
13a) $12 per hour. 13b) $123-$135 per 
summer. 14) nearly new dorms. 15a) not 
definite. 16) yes. 17) one, 2-6 credits. 


NEW YORK 

Alfred: 1) Alfred University Summer 
Theatre. 2) Alfred, 70 from Rochester. 
3) D. Duryea Smith, III. 4) July 1-Aug. 
8. 5a) 750 + 300. 5b) $.50-$.75. 6a) Pros. 
for Children’s Theatre; A for adults. 
6b) 3-0. 7) Non-Pro. 8a) 3. 8b) CT and A, 
2 each. ga) no. 10) yes. 11) open. 12a) 
no. 13a) $20 per credit. 13b) 6 wks/$115. 
14) dorms. 15a) consult summer ses- 
sions catalogue. 16) yes. 17) three. 

Garden City: 1) Adelphi College Sum- 
mer Theatre Workshop. 2) Adelphi 
College, Garden City, 20 from N. Y. C. 
3) Richard F. Clemo. 4) July 6-Aug. 14. 
5a) 320. 5b) free. 6a) Pros. 6b) 4-0. 7) 
Non-Pro. 8a) 4. 8b) 3. ga) yes. gb) 40-50. 
10) yes. 11) 50. 12a) no. 13a) $162. 13b) 
$10 + board. 14) dorms. 15a) for high 
school senior men. 15b) 5. 15¢) full 
tuition. 16) yes. 17) two. 

New York City: 1) Barnard Summer 
Theatre and Drama Institute. 2) 119 St. 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 3) Mildred Dun- 
nock, Dolph Sweet. 4) July 6-Aug. 15. 
5a) 197. 5b) $1.80-$1.20. 6a) Pros. 6b) 
6-0. 7) Pro-Non-Eq. 8a) 6. 8b) 7. ga) yes. 
gb) 7. 10) yes. 11) 34. 12a) yes. 12b) 20. 
12C) 12 act; publicity, designer, costume, 
stg. mgr. box off., production assist. 13a) 
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$300. 1b) $30. 14) dorms. 15a) yes. 15b) 
3. 15) $300. 16) yes. 17) g graduate, 8 
undergraduate. 

Sacandaga Park: 1) Sacandaga The- 
atre School. 2) Sacandaga Park, 50 from 
Albany. 3) Dr. Bernard E. Barrow. 4) 
June 29-Sept. 5. 5a) 1050. 5b) $1.75-$3.50. 
6a) Pros. 6b) 5-5. 7) Eq. 8a) 8-10. 8b) 8- 
15. ga) yes. gb) 20. 10) yes. 11) 25. 12a) 
yes. 12b) 7. 12c) tech. (5), waitresses. 
13a) no. 13b) $30. 14) resort hotel owned 
by theatre. 15a) yes. 15b) 6. 15c) $10 per 
week—full room and board. 16) no. 17) 
five. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Burnsville: 1) Parkway Playhouse (U. 
of Miami). 2) Burnsville. 3) Gordon 
Bennett. 4) July 4-Aug. 18. 5a) 250. 5b) 
$1.50. 6a) Pros. 6b) 4 or 5; 0 or 1. 7) 
Non-Pro. 8a) 6. 8b) 3. ga) yes. gb) 30. 
10) yes. 11) 20. 12a) yes. 12c) publicity. 
box off., tickets, stg. mgr., costumes, 
scenery. 13a) $25 per credit. 1gb) $84. 
14) dorms and dining room owned by 
playhouse. 15a) yes. 16) yes. 

Cherokee: 1) Cherokee Historical As- 
sociation, Inc. 2) Cherokee, 50 from 
Asheville. 3) Mr. Carol White. 4) June 
23-Sept. 7. 5a) 2900. 5b) $1.20-$3. 6a) 
natural outdoor theatre. 6b) historical 
drama, Unto These Hills, given for en- 
tire season. 7) Pro-Non-Eq. 8a) 1. 8b) 
66. ga) yes. gb) 60 local, 60 summer 
residents. 11) none. 12a) yes. subject to 
audition. 12b) all. 12c) 10-15 acting, 10- 
12 combination, 5 tech. 13b) $15. 14) 
dorms and Association-owned dining 
room. 15a) no. 17) seven non-credit 
courses. 

Clemmons: 1) Tanglewood Theatre. 
2) Clemmons, g from Winston-Salem. 
3) James H. Walton, Box 6406, Rey- 
nolda Br., Winston-Salem. 4) June-Sept. 
5a) 320. 5b) $1.50-$3.50. 6a) Pros. 6b) 
10-0. 7) Pro-Non-Eq. 8a) 10. 8b) 6. ga) 
yes. gb) 25. 10) yes. 11) 7. 12a) yes. 12b) 
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depends. 12c) act. tech. box off. 13a) no. 
13b) furnished. 14) home near park, liv- 
ing with farm family. 15a) no. 17) none. 
Flat Rock: 1) Vagabond School of the 
Drama. 2) Flat Rock, 30 from Asheville. 
3) Robroy Farquhar. 4) June 28-Sept. 7. 
5a) 600. 5b) $2.80 down. 6a) Pros. 6b) 
10-0. 7) Eq. 8a) 10. 8b) 7. ga) yes. gb) 
15-+. 10) yes. 11) 18. 12a) few. 12b) ? 13a) 
no. 13b) $30. 14) dorm. 15a) yes. 15b) 
4. 15¢) full. 16) yes. 
Manteo: 1) The Roanoke Island 
Historical Association. 2) Manteo, 80 
from Norfolk, Va. 3) R. E. Jordan. 4) 
June-Labor Day. 5a) goo0o0. 5b) $1-$3. 
6a) Pros. outdoor style. 6b) The Lost 
Colony for entire season. 7) Non-Pro. 
8a) 1. 8b) 55-60. ga) no. 10) no. 11) 
about 50. 12a yes. 12b) all (about 60) 
12c) do not know which ones are avail- 
able yet. 13a) none. 13c) about $20. 14) 
private homes and apts. 15a) no., all 
receive salaries from $30 per week up. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Mandan: 1) Trail West. 2) Mandan. 
3) Dr. Frederick G. Walsh, N. Dakota 
State Univ., Fargo, N. D. 4) June 14- 
Sept. 1. 5a) 2000. 5b) $1.50-$3. 6a) out- 
door amphitheatres. 6b) Trail West. 7) 
Non-Pro. 8a) 1. 8b) 50. 12a) 100. 12b) 
straight salary for everyone, $50-$100 
per week, for 12 weeks. 

Medora: 1) Old Four Eyes. 2) Medora. 
3) Dr. Frederick G. Walsh, N. Dakota 
State Univ., Fargo, N. D. 4) June 14- 
Sept. 1. 5a) 1500. 5b) $1.50-$3. 6a) out- 
door amphitheatres. 6b) Old Four Eyes. 
7) Non-Pro. 8a) 1. 8b) 50. 12a) 40. 12b) 
straight salary for everyone, $50-$100 per 
week, for 12 weeks. 


OHIO 
Cleveland: 1) Musicarnival, Inc. 2) 
4401 Warrensville Center Rd., Cleve- 
land 22. 3) John L. Price, Jr. 4) end of 
May to early Oct. 5a) 1950. 5b) $1.50- 
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$3.50. 6a) T. 6b) 0-8 or 10. 7) Eq. 8a) 
8-10. 8b) 14. ga) yes. gb) 22. 10) yes. 11) 
10 fellowship students, 12 apprentices. 
1ga) yes, if qualified. 13a) none. 13b) 
$15. 14) rooms with private families. 
15a) yes. 15b) 10 fellowships. 15c) tuition 
plus $25/week. 16) yes. 17) one seminar 
for 6 hours credit at Western Reserve 
Univ. 

Cleveland Heights: 1) Cain Park 
Creative Youtheatre. 2) P. O. Box 3568, 
Cleveland Heights 18. 3) Edith Under- 
wood. 4) June 22-July 31. 5a) 500. 5b) 
$.50. 6a) summer Children’s theatre. 
6b) 5-1 puppet show. 7) Non-Pro, Edu- 
cational. 8a) 6. 8b) 6. ga) no. 10) 
yes. 11) 350 students. 12a) would like 
college apprentices interested in chil- 
dren’s theatre. 12¢) tech. assist; may be 
others. 13a) none. 13b) room $10, no 
board provided. 14) private homes. 17) 
one. 

Columbus: 1) Stadium Theatre (Univ. 
of Ohio State) 2) Columbus. 3) John E. 
Dietrich, 205 Derby Hall, Ohio State 
Univ. 4) June 23-Aug. 16. 5a) 491. 5b) 
$1.25-$1.50, season $7.50. 6a) A. 6b) 5 
or 6; 1 or 2. 7) Non-Pro. 8a) 7. 8b) 5, 12 


of last production. ga) no. 10) no. 11) 12-° 


16 (high school apprentice program). 
12a) yes. 12b) 11. 12c) 2 box off, 2 lights, 
1 publicity, 1 construction, 2 props, 2 
costumes and make-up. 14) dorms, 
private rooming houses, private apts. 
15a) no. 

Granville: 1) Denison Summer The- 
atre. 2) Granville, 32 from Columbus. 3) 
William Brasmer, Dept. of Theatre 
Arts, Denison Univ. 4) June 16-Aug. 
22. 5a) 550. 5b) $.75-$1.50. 6a) Pros.; T. 
6b) 9-1. 7) Pro-Non-Eq. 8a) 10. 8b) 35. 
ga) yes. gb) 35. 10) yes and no. 11) 4. 
12a) yes. 12b) 25-30. 12C) act, stg. carp., 
scene painter, publicity, prop mgr., 
electrician, cost. designer, stg. megr., 
scene technicians. 13b) $18. 14) 2 large 
houses. 15a) no. 16) yes. 17) three. 
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Huron: 1) The Huron Playhouse of 
Bowling Green State University. 2) 
Huron. 3) Dr. F. L. Miesle, Dept. of 
Speech, BGSU, Bowling Green. 4) June 
22-Aug. 15. 5a) 575. 5b) $1.25. 6a) Pros. 
6b) 6-1. 7) Non-Pro. 8a) 7. 8b) 6 of 5, 1 
of 2. ga) yes. gb) 35. 10) yes. 11) 30. 12a) 
yes, 2 salaried in cash, others commodity 
positions. 12b) 15. 12c) 4 tech, 1 public- 
ity, 5 commissary, 1 concessions, 4 busi- 
ness, 13a) state resident, $70, non-state 
$125. 13b) $200 for season. 14) private 
homes, operated dorm style. 15a) yes. 
15b) 6. 15c) for tuition. 16) yes. 17) four. 

Wilmington: 1) Wilmington College 
Summer Theatre. 2) Wilmington, 25, 
from Dayton. 3) Hugh Heiland. 4) June- 
August. 5a) 600. 5b) $1.25. 6a) pros. 6b) 
3-0. 7) Non-Pro. (all student acting 
company) 8a) 3. 8b) 6. ga) yes. gb) 15-20. 
10) no. 11) 15-20 (entire company) 12a) 
no. 13a) none. 13b) free to company 
members. 14) dorm and dining hall. 
15a) yes. 15b) 15-20. 15c) room and 
board. 16) yes. 17) no specific courses. 


OREGON 

Ashland: 1) Oregon Shakespearean 
Festival. 2) Ashland, 317 from Portland. 
3) William W. Patten. 4) July 28-Sept. 
5. 5a) 1130. 5b) $1.20-$2.40. 6a) Eliza- 
bethan. 6b) 4 or 5; 0. 7) Pro-Non-Fq. 
and Non-Pro. 8a) 4 or 5. 8b) 8-10. ga) 
yes. gb) 80-90. 10) no. 11) not set, based 
on experience. 12a) yes. 12b) 26 scholar- 
ships, 7 staff assists. 12c) 4 box off, 1 
prom. assist, 1 make-up, 1 costume, 15 
acting, 7 tech and costume, 3 music 13a) 
none. 13b) $25-30. 14) dorms, rooming 
houses, apts. 15a) yes. 15b) 26. 15¢) 
$300. 16) not a school. 


Eugene: 1) University Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 2) Eugene. 3) Horace 
W. Robinson. 4) June 24-Aug. 8. 5a) 
400. 5b) $1. 6a) A+ Pros. 6b) 3-1. 7) 
Non-Pro. 8a) 4. 8b) 3-6. ga) no. 11) 
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connected with summer session of U. of 
Oregon. 12a) no. 14) dorm. 15a) no. 16) 
yes. 17) four. 

Portland: 1) Portland State Summer 
Session. 2) Portland. 3) Dr. Charles 
Garff. 4) June 22-Aug. 13. 5a) 700. 5b) 
$.50-$1. 6a) Pros. 6b) 2-1. 7) Non-Pro. 
8a) 3. 8b) 2. ga) yes/no. gb) 10-15. 10) 
yes. 11) registered students. 12a) yes. 12b) 
4. 12c) tech, publicity, box. off. 13a) $75 
per term. 13b) $25. 16) yes. 17) three. 

Salem: 1) Pentacle Theatre. 2) 11 mi. 
west of Salem. 3) William Smith, 240 
Cottage N.E., Salem. 4) June 12-Sept. 5. 
5a) 125. 5b) $1.25. 6a) A. 6b) 4-1. 7) 
Non-Pro. 8a) 5. 8b) 8. ga) yes. gb) 75. 
10) yes. 11) unlimited. 12a) no. 13a) 
varies. 14) not supplied by theatre. 15a) 
no. 17) one. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge: 1) Harmonie Associates, 
Inc. 2) Old Economy, Ambridge, 15 


from Pittsburgh. 3) John C. Barner. 4) 
June 20-Sept. 1. 5a) 400. 5b) $1.50-$2.25. 
6a) Outdoor garden stage. 6b) Man's 
Reach. 7) Co-op. 8a) 1. 8b) 30. ga) yes. 
gb) 30. 10) yes. 11) 20-30. 12a) yes. 12b) 
10. 12¢) acting and tech. 13a) $100. 13b) 
$25. 14) private homes. 15a) yes. 15b) 
entire cast. 15¢) full tuition. 17) four. 

Eaglesmere: 1) The Playhouse. 2) 
Eaglesmere, go from N. Y. C. 3) Alvina 
Krause, 620 Foster, Evanston, Illinois. 4) 
June 23-Sept. 1. 5a) 300. 5b) $1-$2.50. 
6a) Pros. 6b) g-maybe 1. 7) Non-Pro. 
8a) g. 8b) 5. ga) yes. gb) 27. 10) yes. 11) 
27. 12a) no. 13a) $150. 13b) $15. 14) 
residence owned by management, 158) 
yes. 15b) 3. 15c) one-half to full tuition. 
16) no. 

Indiana: 1) Summer Theatre Guild— 
Theatre-by-the-Grove. 2) Indiana, 58 
from Pittsburgh. 3) Arthur Nicholson, 
State Teachers College, Indiana. 4) June 
22-Aug. 8. 5a) 450. 5b) $1.50. 6a) Pros. 
6b) 5-1. 7) Non-Pro. 8a) 6. 8b) 4. ga) 
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yes. gb) g-12. 10) yes. 11) unlimited. 12a) 
yes. 12b) 12. 12c) acting, tech. dir. stg. 
mgr., electrician, designer. 14) college 
facilities. 15a) no. 17) five. 

Meadville: 1) Penn Playhouse. 2) 
Meadville. 3) John W. Hulburt. 4) 8 
weeks. 5a) 250. 5b) $1.50-$2.50. 6a) Pros. 
6b) 8-0. 7) Pro-Non-Eq. 8a) 8. 8b) 6. ga) 
yes. gb) 20. 10) yes. 11) 6-8. 12a) room, 
sometimes board. 12c) all. 13a) none. 
13b) board $12, room furnished. 14) 
dorms. 16) yes. 17) none. 

Petersburg: 1) Mateer Playhouse at 
Standing Stone (Penna. State Univ.). 2) 
Petersburg, R. D., Pa., 18 from Univer- 
sity Park. 3) Walter H. Walters, Head, 
Dept. of Theatre Arts, Penna. State 
Univ. 4) June 22- Aug 2g. 5a) 250. 5b) 
$1.75-$2.75. 6a) A. 6b) 8-0. 7) Eq. + 
Non-Pro. 8a) 8-10. 8b) 8. ga) yes. gb) 8. 
10) yes. 11) 30 students; 6-8 apprentices. 
12a) yes. 12b) varies. 12c) box off., 
custodian, publicity, asst. to tech. di- 
rector, costumer, etc. 13a) per credit 
hour. 13b) about $21. 14) on campus, 
except for tech. group. 15a) no. 16) yes. 
17) two. 

Reading: 1) The Berks County The- 
atre Assoc.; Green Hills Theatre. 2) 7 
mi. south of Reading. 3) Mr. Eugene 
Blumberg, 133 S. 6th St., Green Hills 
Theatre Office, Reading. 4) June 12- 
Sept. 3. 5a) 160. 5b) $1-$2.40 6a) Pros. 
6b) g to 11; 0. 7) Eq. 8a) g-11. 8b) 5 
usually. ga) yes, most. gb) 20. 10) yes. 
11) 5-7. 12a) depends upon ability. 12b) 
3. 12c) nothing specific. 13a) none. 13b) 
room about $10. 14) rooming house, 
private home or hotel. 15a) no. 17) none. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Custer: 1) Black Hills Playhouse. 2) 
Custer State Park, Custer, 40 from 
Rapid City. 3) Dean Warren M. Lee, 
Univ. of S. Dakota, Vermillion. 4) June 
24-Sept. 7. 5a) 350. 5b) $1-$1.75. 6a) 
Pros. 6b) 6-1. 7) Non-Pro. 8a) 7. 8b) 10. 
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ga) yes. gb) 40-50. 10) yes. 11) 25-35. 
12a) no. 13a) $70. 13b) for 3 mo. $175. 
14) allied with univ. 2 to a room. 15a) 
yes. 15b) 10. 15¢) all or. part of room/ 
board. 16) yes. 17) 10 semester hours. 


TENNESSEE 

Knoxville: 1) Carousel Theatre. 2) 
Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville. 3) Paul L. 
Soper, U. of Tenn. 4) June 12-Aug. 15. 
5a) 400. 5b) $.75-$1.25. 6a) A. 6b) 5-0. 7) 
Non-Pro. 8a) 5. 8b) 8-11. ga no. 10) no. 
11) unlimited. 12a) yes. 12b) 2. 12c) tech. 
13a) $100. 13b) $20-30. 14) dorms or 
private homes. 15a) yes. 15b) 5. 15¢) 
$300 + tuition. 16) yes. 17) three. 

Memphis: 1) Front Street Theatre. 2) 
Memphis. 3) George Touliatos, 671 Jef- 
ferson, Memphis. 4) June 1-Sept. 15. 5a) 
232. 5b) $1.75-$3. 6a) A. 6b) 3-3. 7) Pro- 
Non-Eq. 8a) 6. 8b) 12. ga) yes. gb) 12. 
10) yes. 11) unlimited. 12a) yes. 12b) 4. 
12c) acting, publicity, tech. 13a) none 


13b) none. 14) private homes. 15a) no. 
16) no. 


TEXAS 
Amarillo: 1) Amarillo Little Theatre, 
Inc. 2) Amarillo, 375 from Dallas. 3) 
Oma Link Rowley. 4) Year round. 5a) 
593- 5b) $.50-$1.75. 6a) Pros. 6b) 5-1. 7) 
Non-Pro. 8a) 5. 8b) 5. ga) no. 10) yes. 
12a) no. 15a) no. 


Canyon: 1) The Palo Duro Players of 
West Texas State College. 2) Canyon, 
17 from Amarillo. 3) William A. Moore, 
WTSC, Canyon. 4) June-gAug. 21. 5a) 


125. 5b) $1. 6a) Pros. 6b) 6-0. 7) Non- 


Pro. 8a) 6. 8b) 3-4. ga) no. 10) yes. 11) 
no limit. 12a) yes. 12c) tech. and costume 
assist. 13a) $50. 13b) $15-25. 14) dorms 
and a few private homes. 15a) no. 16) 
yes. 17) three. 


El Paso: 1) Dept. of Speech and 
Drama. 2) Texas Western College, El 
Paso. 3) Milton Leech. 4) June 1-July 
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15. 5a) 1600. 5b) $.50-$1. 6a) Pros. 6b) 
4-1. 7) Non-Pro. 8a) 5. 8b) 3. ga) no. 10) 
yes. 11) 50. 12a) yes. 12b) 5. 12c) tech, 
publicity, clerical. 13a) $25. 13b) $9o/six 
wks. 14) dorms. 15a) no. 16) yes. 17) 
four. 


Fort Worth: 1) Horned Frog Com- 
munity Summer Theatre (at T. C. U.). 
2) Texas Christian Univ., Forth Worth 
g. 3) Walter R. Volbach. 4) June 1-Aug. 
go. 5a) 230. 5b) $1.50. 6a) Pros. 6b) 4-0. 
7) Non-Pro. 8a) 4. 8b) 4. ga) mostly. gb) 
go. 10) yes. 11) 15. 12a) yes. 12b) 2. 12c) 
tech. 13a) $15 per hour. 13b) $18-25. 14) 
dorms. 15a) yes. 15b) 2. 15¢) tuition. 16) 
yes. 17) five. 


Waco: 1) Southwest Summer Stock 
Co. (Baylor Theater). 2) Waco. 3) Paul 
Baker. 4) June 1-Aug. 21. 5a) 3 theatres. 
largest 150. 5b) $1-$2.50. 6a) Pros. + A. 
6b) 2-1. 7) Non-Pro and Co-op. 8a) 3. 
8b) 15-20. ga) no. gb) varies 20-60. 10) 
yes. 11) no limit. 12a) no. 13a) $16.50 per 
hour. 13b) not determined. 13c) usually 
$25. 14) college apts. 15a) no. 16) yes. 
17) over twelve. 


UTAH 


Ogden: 1) Weber College Theatre. 2) 
Dept. of Theatre Arts, Weber College, 
Ogden, 35 from Salt Lake City. 3) 
Thatcher Alfred, 4) Year round. 5a) 
700 + 150. 5b) $1-$1.50. 6a) Pros. + A. 
6b) 3 + 3; 1 opera, 2. 7) Non-Pro, Co-op. 
8a) 8. 8b) 3-5. ga) ? 10) no. 12a) 2 student 
stg. assist. 15a) yes. 15b) 6. 15¢) tuition. 
16) yes. 17) seven. 


VERMONT 


Poultney: 1) Green Mountain The- 
atre. 2) Poultney, 15 from Rutland. 
3) Ward Williamson, Dept. of Speech, 
Univ. of Connecticut, 1280 Asylum Ave., 
Hartford 5, Conn. 4) July 4-Sept. 5a) 
300. 5b) $1.25-$2.50. 6a) Pros. 6b) 9-0. 
7) Eq. 8a) g. 8b) 5. ga) yes. gb) 22 act, 
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tech, apprentices. 10) yes. 11) 8-10. 12a) 
yes. 12c) tech, props, costume design, 
lights maybe. 13b) $20. 14) undeter- 
mined, 15a) yes. 15b) 1. 15c) room and 
board. 16) not a school. 

Weston: 1) Weston Playhouse. 2) 
Weston and Woodstock. 3) Harlan F. 
Grant, 4 Arlington St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 4) June 2g9-Sept. 7. 5a) Weston 
270, Woodst. 450. 5b) $1-$2.20. 6a) 
Pros. 6b) g-1. 7) Pro-Non-Eq. 8a) 10. 8b) 
7. ga) yes. gb) g-12. 10) yes. 11) 10. 12a) 
yes. 12b) 3. 12c) 2 male tech. 1 prop girl, 
no salaried jobs for actors (students). 
13a) none. 13b) $25. 14) clubhouse. 16) 
no. 


VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville: 1) Virginia Players. 2) 
Charlottesville. 3) E. Roger Boyle, 
Minor Hall. 4) ? 5a) 214. 5b) $1.25. 6a) 
Pros. 6b) 3-0. 7) Non-Pro. 8a) 3. 8b) 4-5. 
ga) no. 10) yes. 11) no limit. 12a) no. 
13a) varies. 13b) $20-30. 14) dorms and 
town. 15a) yes. 15b) 3. 15¢) $150. 16) yes. 
17) three. 


WASHINGTON 

Ellensburg: 1) Central Washington 
College of Education. 2) Ellensburg. 3) 
? 4) Year round. 5a) 1000. 5b) $.50-$1.50. 
6a) Pros. 6b) 3-1. 7) Non-Pro. (Edu- 
cational). 8a) 4 annually. 8b) 3. 10) no. 
11) no limit. 12a) yes. 12b) 5. 12c) 4 
stg. hands, 1 seamstress. 13a) $54.50 per 
quarter, 13b) $192 per quarter. 14) 
dorms. 15a) yes. 15b) varies. 15c¢) $50- 
$300. 16) yes. 17) six. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Morgantown: 1) Speech Dept., West 
Virginia Univ. 2) Morgantown. 3) Prof. 
Sam Boyd, Jr. 4) June 5-July 15. 5a) 
600. 5b) $1. 6a) Pros. 6b) 1-0. 7) Non- 
Pro. (Educational). 8a) 1. 8b) 4. ga) 
varies. 10) yes. 11) unlimited. 12a) yes. 
12b) 1. 12c) tech. 13a) regular college 
fees. 14) dorm. 15a) no. 17) three. 
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WISCONSIN 


Elkart Lake: 1) Sulie and Pearl Har- 
and Camp. 2) Elkart Lake, 150 from 
Chicago. 3) Bryon Friedman, 316 N. 
Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 4) July 1- 
Aug. 25. 5a) 250. 5b) $1. 6a) Pros. 6b) 
0-6. 7) Pro-Non-Eq. + Non-Pro. 8a) 6. 
8b) 6. 10) yes. 11) 5. 12a) yes. 12b) must 
serve as counselors also. 13a) $550. 13b) 
included. 14) cottages and hotel rooms. 
15a) yes. 15b) 3 for boys. 15c) full. 16) 
no. 17) two. no credit. 


Neenah: 1) Riverside Players. 2) 
Neenah, 100 from Milwaukee. 3) 
Kenneth F. Anderson, 517 Western, 
Neenah. 4) July 10-Aug. 16. 5a) 250. 5b) 
$.40-$.75. 6a) Pros. 6b) 7-8 short plays-o. 
7) Co-op. 8a) 4. 8b) 2-3. ga) no. 10) no. 
11) 100 plus. Anyone can join provided 
he is a resident of Neenah. 12a) no. 
15a) no. 17) none. 


Williams Bay: 1) Belfry Theatre. 2) 
Williams Bay on Lake Geneva, 60 from 
Milwaukee. 3) Mrs. Richard Case. 4) 
June 8-Sept. 10. 5a) 140. 5b) $1.75-$2. 
6a) Pros. 6b) 6-0. 7) Non-Pro. 8a) 6. 8b) 
g. ga) no. 10) no. 11) 3 (Comm. theatre 
awards, 3 male students with residencies 
in exchange for acting, tech, etc.). 12a) 
yes. 12b) 1. 12c) tech. director. 13b) 
$27.50. 14) building owned by group, 
private rooms. 15a) no. 


MEXICO 


Guanajuato: 1) Drama Workshop, 
Instituto Allende. 2) San Miguel de Al- 
lende, Guanajuato. 3) Ronald T. Ham- 
mond. 4) June 15-Aug. 29. 7) non-Pro. 
8a) 3 or 4; 8b) 2. 10) yes. 11) 20 ap- 
prentices. 12a) no. 13a) $40 per month. 
13b) $100 per month. 14) hotel or board- 
ing house. 15a) yes. 15b) 2 for men. 15¢) 
$100 tuition. 16) no. 17) up to six credit 
hours. Incorporado Universidad de 
Guanajuato. 
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Hugh W. Gillis, Editor 


POPE AND THE AUGUSTAN 
STAGE. By Malcolm Goldstein. Stan- 
ford Studies in Language and Liter- 
ature, Vol. XVII. Stanford University 
Press, 1958; pp. ix+139. $4.00. 


Mr. Goldstein’s modest little mono- 
graph on Pope and the Augustan stage 
obviously grows out of a doctoral dis- 
sertation and possesses both the values 
and limitations associated with such 
studies. The work is a useful one, bring- 
ing together with adequate exhaustive- 
ness the scattered evidence for evaluation 
of Pope’s meager contributions to the 
theatre, his discernible relationships with 
playwrights and actors, and his attitudes 
toward the drama of his own day. 


The author achieves certainly one of 
his stated objectives, demonstrating 
“that for Pope the theatre was a vital, 
influential, meaningful institution.” 
However, the reader would, perhaps, 
like a yet more direct estimate of the 
degree and way in which it was a “vital, 
influential, meaningful institution” for 
Pope. Mr. Goldstein seems just here to 
hint a fault and, in spite of generous 
concessions along the way, to imply that 
it was unworthy of Pope to find the 
Augustan theatre genuinely interesting. 


The second objective which Mr. Gold- 
stein sets for himself in the Preface is 
“to demonstrate the appeal of early 
eighteenth-century drama to a man of 
great taste and intelligence.” And here, 
also, one grants the author a reasonable 
success. For, to be sure, Pope found the 
drama as well as the theatre of his own 
day interesting, although perhaps less 


so than one might have expected of a 
poet in so homogeneous and social an 
age. The reader is confirmed in his 
knowledge that Pope was preeminently 
a man of his time. With his fellow neo- 
classicists he valued in the drama regu- 
larity, moral purpose, and universality 
to the extent that he seems myopic to 
the modern reader, who finds the plays 
Pope praised (or merely failed to damn) 
insufferably dull and lacking in vitality. 
Pope also would have welcomed, in any 
event, poetic and dramatic genius if it 
had appeared during his lifetime, and 
especially if it had been manifested in 
the kind of drama he, by reason of his 
historical period, valued highly. Isn’t 
there a tacit assumption, one wonders, 
running throughout this volume that a 
first-rate poet-playwright could not have 
written outstanding plays within the 
neo-classic conventions? Why a first-rate 
dramatist did not appear in_ the 
Augustan Age may be suggested par- 
tially by a whole complex of causes, but 
in view of the history of drama one finds 
it difficult to assign to neo-classical tastes 
and conventions much real importance 
as such a cause. Certainly Pope himself 
is the obvious reminder that a first-rate 
poet could write excellent poetry in the 
neo-classical poetic conventions. One 
must look elsewhere for the causes of 
mediocrity in the drama of his day. 
However, one finds it difficult to 
quarrel, on the whole, with the con- 
clusions which the author draws from 
his evidence, for there is nothing new 
or startling either in the collected data 
or the interpretations of it. A reader 
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familiar with the literature of the 
Augustan Age and the chief scholarship 
about it finds confirmation of general 
impressions, recognizes accepted general- 
izations, and, at most, disagrees with 
this or that emphasis or facet of inter- 
pretation. 

What has been said will, perhaps, sug- 
gest the limitations of Mr. Goldstein’s 
monograph; perhaps it is ungracious to 
cavil at them. But this reader, at least, 
finished the volume with a feeling of 
disappointment that such thorough and 
painstaking scholarship bore so little 
fruit. To be sure, the record that the 
author has to work with is ambiguous 
and incomplete; but one hoped, never- 
theless, for some new insight, for some 
original judgment about the chief poet 
and critic of the age that might illumi- 
nate both Pope and the Augustan drama. 
Instead, one gets a careful balancing of 
temperamental and critical merits and 
demerits, both for Pope and _ the 


Augustan theatre, which creates an air 
of judicious scholarship but which, 
surely with regard to Pope, fails to com- 
municate a convincing interpretation. 
O. C. WILLIAMS 
San Jose State College, 
California 


LITERATURE AND THE IMAGE 
OF MAN: SOCIOLOGICAL STUD- 
IES OF THE EUROPEAN DRAMA 
AND NOVEL, 1600-1900. By Leo 
Lowenthal. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1957; Pp. X+242. $4.95. 

Leo Lowenthal takes us on a sociologi- 
cal romp through the classics, and 
classics manqués, from Lope de Vega in 
Spain of the Armada to Knut Hamsun 
in Quisling Norway. The slices of bread 
on the outside serve well enough to 
contain the richer, meatier essays found 
within; but Lowenthal does better with 
the greater, intervening writers Cer- 
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vantes, Shakespeare, Corneille, Racine, 
Moliére, Goethe and Ibsen. And there 
is a stunning appendix on the Tempest, 
Act I, Scene 1, an explication of the 
sociology of status, wherein Shake- 
speare’s sinking barge is made to dem- 
onstrate just how the old feudal disorder 
of indolence yielded place to the 
emergent middle class with its gospel 
of work. 


Lowenthal’s book, which uses for the 
stuffs of sociology the genres of the 
drama and the novel (far more in- 
triguing than statistics), is symptomatic 
of the cross-disciplined sociology we have 
all come to know through, say, David 
Riesman. Only Lowenthal is easier to 
read than Riesman. The present ad- 
mixture of societal prose with literary 
passion should present no _ surprise 
when one recalls that August Comte 
viewed the sociology he fathered (he 
thought) as lying somewhere between 
physics and politics: which is to say, 
anywhere east of the sun but west of 
the moon. Perhaps Tocqueville, in his 
second volume of Democracy in Amer- 
ica, was luckier since he did not know 
he was writing sociology and thus felt 
free to leave out all sorts of irritating 
facts and references (like the social fact 
that Andrew Jackson was then Presi- 
dent) and still come out with a definitive 
tract on American society, circa 1830. 


Lowenthal’s main and valid sociologi- 
cal point is that the culture heroes of 
literature by focusing upon certain 
dramatic issues (say, the impetus to- 
wards moderation in Moliére’s heroes, 
the drang nach aussen bondage of 
Ibsen’s women, or the outright hatred 
of the ladies in Hamsun) can point up 
the social issues of the day, or at least 
indicate those social pressures which 
impinged upon the superior con- 
sciousness of these culturally seismo- 
graphic authors. Literature, like the law, 
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Harry Levin has observed, is an institu- 
tion and one which can be critical of its 
co-institutions, as well as of life en 
masse: if one is allowed a further cita- 
tion to Matthew Arnold. 


In a way, it is a safer bet to look for 
the socio-political issues besetting the 
turn of Seventeenth Century England in 
Prospero’s quite stateless island than in 
the more guarded (self-censored) albeit, 
avowedly political, utterances of James 
I’s De Monarchia. Of course, this job 
presupposes the perspicacity of analysis 
of a Shakespearian gravedigger: or of a 
Lowenthal. And it requires an_at- 
homeness in the diverse fields of psy- 
chology, literature, politics, and soci- 
ology such as the author exhibits. 


One major quibble: Lowenthal hates 
the person and work of Knut Hamsun. 
Indeed, the book ends on a surprising 
note of negation the author can scarcely 
have intended, especially after we have 
observed the spiritual climbing of 
Cervantes, Shakespeare, Racine, Goethe 
and Ibsen. The descent with the Quis- 
ling from Norway is chilling, and prob- 
ably unnecessary, particularly when it 
becomes self-destructive to the present 
work and ends this book on a whimper. 


Though Lowenthal has every right 
in the world to attack Hamsun’s politi- 
cal persuasions, he ought not to confuse 
political with aesthetic issues. I only sug- 
gest that the unconscious special plead- 
ings, the unguarded idées fixes, even of a 
distinguished, “‘scientific,’ fair- 
minded sociologist like Lowenthal may 
obtrude upon his critical faculties. As 
every analyst knows, the all-too-human 
unconscious has a life of its own and 
inexorably wills its way into power. 

HERBERT FEINSTEIN 
University of California 
at Berkeley 
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THE THEATER IN SOVIET RUS- 
SIA. By Nikolai A. Gorchakov. Trans- 
latd by Edgar Lehrman. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957; pp. 
xiv+ 480. $10.00. 


Gorchakov’s book is conceived as a 
tragedy. Beginning with the high estate 
of its heroes—the great innovators of 
the pre-Revolutionary era—the drama 
comes to a crisis in their intimidation 
by the Bolsheviks and reaches its apothe- 
osis in the magnificent defiance of 
Vsevelod Meyerhold at the First All- 
Union Congress of directors in June, 
1939. The rest is silence or recantation, 
“Shigalevism,” that Dostoyevskian state 
where all are slaves, equal in their 
slavery. 

The judgment is harsh, and Gor- 
chakov’s historical method disguises 
neither his biases nor his outrage. Ad- 
mitting the quantitative prosperity of 
the Soviet Theater, Gorchakov insists 
over and over it is “a theatre that has 
been distorted into a living oil painting 
that illustrates the catchwords of the 
Communist Party.” The recent tour of 
the Moscow Art Theatre to London sug- 
gests that Gorchakov may be overstating 
a grim enough case when he says that 
the Russian theatre is “in the same 
gloomy and decadent state that the 
Imperial theatres were in toward the 
end of the nineteenth century, the state 
against which Stanislavski and Nemiro- 
vitch-Danchenko had rebelled in the 
first place.” 

Nevertheless, his case is valuably docu- 
mented from rare sources. Tracing the 
rise of the theatre before 1917, Gor- 
chakov reviews (with illustrations) a 
period of astonishing experiment: the 
psychotechnique of Stanislavski, the 
Symbolic and “grotesque” styles of Mey- 
erhold, the monodrama of Evreinov, the 
“psychologized décor” of Komisarzhev- 
sky, and the melodious aestheticism of 
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Tairov. Revolutionaries in art, troubled 
by Tsarist censors and critics, most of 
these men greeted the February Revolu- 
tion with joy and daring. Amidst 
hunger, poverty, plague, and _ political 
strife, they made the period from 1921 
to 1930 fabulous with further innova- 
tion, while the Theatre Section of the 
People’s Commissariat of Enlightment 
solicited their aid to bring theatre into 
factories, schools, clubs, farms, into the 
remotest provinces of the Soviet Union. 
But meanwhile the Soviet censorship 
was coming into its own: RAPP, 
TRAM, Glavit, Litkontrol (adjuncts of 
the Cheka and NKVD) and a Central 
Repertorial Committee, a_ veritable 
Kafkesque network standing between 
the artist and the stage. Gorchakov de- 
scribes numerous plays of the period, 
with their “acceptable subjects,” plays 
“whose class nature is clearly expressed,” 
and productions that were “ideologically 
useful.” By 1937, when the Moscow Art 
Theatre was canonized with the Order 
of Lenin, it was because the House of 
Chekov had done two productions sug- 
gested by Stalin himself. It had already, 
in 1932, become the House of Gorky, 
officially “The Moscow Order of Lenin 
and of the Toilers’ Red Banner Art 
Academic Theatre of the U.S.S.R.” 
Nemirovich-Danchenko became one of 
the Soviet’s ablest theatrical propa- 
gandists, and “the external naturalism 
of the Moscow Art Theatre thus created 
a powerful illusion of verisimilitude for 
Communist lies.” In Armored Train 14- 
69 Stanislavski tried to embrace Bolshev- 
ism without falsifying character, but he 
occasionally gave directions that were 
more “Sovietized’” than his Method 
would allow, and on the twentieth an- 
niversary of the October Revolution 
spoke in submissive eulogy of Stalin. 
Gorchakov speculates hopefully that 
the speech was written for Stanislavski 
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by the Party and spoken against his will. 
He reminds us that Stanislavski alone 
welcomed Meyerhold when the Commit- 
tee on Affairs of the Arts closed his the- 
atre as antinational, alien, and formal- 
istic. 

But it remained for Meyerhold— 

Communist and leader of the “October 
in the “Theatre” movement, who de- 
veloped constructivism and biomechanics 
in obedience to materialist science, as 
an antidote to bourgeois obscurantism 
—to say what needed saying as Soviet 
repression became intolerable: 
In my heart, I consider what is now taking 
place in our theatres frightful and pitiful... . 
Go visiting the theatres of Moscow. Look at 
their drab and boring presentations that re- 
semble one another and are each worse than 
the others. It is now difficult to distinguish 
the creative style of the Maly Theatre from 
that of the Vakhtangov, the Kamerny, or the 
Moscow Art Theatre. . . . Where once there 
were the best theatres in the world, now—by 
your leave—everything is gloomily well-regu- 
lated, averagely arithmetical, stupifying, and 
murderous in its lack of talent. Is that your 
aim? If it is—oh!—you have done something 
monstrous! . In hunting formalism, you 
have eliminated art! 


The day after making these remarks 


Meyerhold was arrested and disap- 
peared. Gorchakov’s book is important 
for understanding the historical urgency 
of the most courageous words ever 
spoken on behalf of freedom in the 
theatre. 
HERBERT BLAU 
San Francisco State College, 
California 


SHAKESPEARE’S STAGE. By A. M. 
Nagler. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1958; pp. ix+117. $2.00. 

There are English professors who, 
when preaching the delights of Shake- 
speare, fail adequately to note the Shake- 
speare of the theatre. Instead, they dwell 
on the Shakespeare of literature; failing 
to see the forest of theatricality, they 
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revel in the pleasure of words: in- 
dividual trees but never the whole. 

In this book Professor Nagler makes 
every attempt to see the forest. Not con- 
tent with merely gathering the critical 
flotsam of the last two centuries, Nagler 
goes back to the original sources, as- 
suming (rightly enough) that these 
sources could and should be enough for 
a historian to reconstruct Shakespeare's 
stage. 

Nagler takes issue with scholars J. C. 
Adams and C. W. Hodges, arguing that 
neither scholar conclusively “restored” 
the Globe Theatre. Says Nagler: “ I do 
not aspire to reconstruct the stage of 
the Globe Playhouse. The undertaking 
strikes me as hopeless. The available 
documents simply do not enable us to 
answer [many of the] questions. . . .” 

What Nagler does aspire to do, and 
what he succeeds in doing, is to present 
a cogent, concise statement of what an 
accomplished theatre historian deduces 
is valid history. He attempts not a brick 
and mortar reconstruction but a recon- 
struction of the “Ideal type” of Shake- 
spearean stage. He does not base con- 
jectures on wishful thinking but pre- 
sents assumptions only if they seem 
factually well-grounded. 

There are brief chapters on virtually 
every aspect of the Elizabethan stage 
from “The Audience” and “The Court 
Masques” to “The Style of Acting” and 
“Backstage Operations.” Also included 
is a chapter on a hypothetical staging of 
Romeo and Juliet. One criticism of these 
chapters is that despite a wealth of de- 
tails each seems too short adequately to 
cover the subject; fluid style and full 
coverage are sometimes sacrificed on 
the altar of brevity. But, of course, this 
volume is intended, by size and design, 
to supplement the excellent Yale Shake- 
speare series and therefore cannot be 
criticized for its length. 
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This short book, packed with enlight- 
ening data, is highly recommended to 
teachers, directors, and advanced Shake- 
spearean students. The beginner could 
appreciate Nagler’s incisive scholarship 
and subtle wit, but not having digested 
Adams, Granville-Barker, Wilson, and 
Hodges, he might miss much that makes 
the book stimulating. 

JoserpH W. YouNG 
Special Services, USAREUR 


SCANDAL AND PARADE: THE THE- 
ATRE OF JEAN COCTEAU. By 
Neal Oxenhandler. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 
1957; Pp- 284. $5.00. 

There is not a single mention of 
Cocteau in the annual surveys of col- 
lege and university productions in the 
last six years of the Educational Theatre 
Journal. Is a review of a volume of close 
exegesis of Cocteau’s work superfluous 
in a periodical whose contributors and 
subscribers are seemingly unaware of, or 
immune to, the exuberant theatricality 
of a man who “has played a major part 
in the creation of a theatrical tradition 
equaled nowhere else in the world”? One 
must hope not, yet one wonders if the 
appearance of this handsome volume 
will make much difference to the annual 
production lists. 

Mr. Oxenhandler, while presenting 
an enlightening explanation of the 
thematic material involved, fails to 
make sufficiently vivid the stage life of 
the work. The implication of perform- 
ance is present (the treatment of Orphée 
and La Machine Infernale are especially 
well done) but one who practices in the 
theatre could wish for more of this 
throughout the volume. Performance is, 
after all, the major instrument in Coc- 
teau’s pursuit of scandal, and it is the 
play in performance which best evokes 
the scheme of Cocteau’s philosophy, 
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which most interests the practicing 
theatre artist. Cocteau, as photographic 
evidence shows, is a master practitioner 
of theatre art, yet little attention is paid 
to his preoccupation with performance 
and except for a necessary discussion of 
the early exercises in creating “beauté 
mineure” (i.e., the “Astonish me’’ bal- 
lets of Cocteau’s association with Diagh- 
ilev) and Cocteau’s idea of theatre as 
parade, this side of the artist is treated 
somewhat incidentally. 


This book is essentially for the reader 
interested in a literary analysis of Coc- 
teau’s work, but it succeeds beyond this 
as stimulation: the subject is colorful 
and unique and the author touches on 
facets of Cocteau’s writing not well 
known in this country. Perhaps most 
valuable to the educational theatre are 
the revelations of the beauty and ex- 
citement of some of the plays generally 
unknown to us. One wishes for a good 
translation (perhaps by Richard Wilbur 
of Le Misanthrope) of Renaud Et 
Armide, “purely and simply a love story 

. ..written in verse” and set in an en- 
chanted garden. One also should like 
to see Les Parents Terribles, which “had 
the reception usually accorded to a mas- 
terpiece,” handled by an actress of 
stature. Or, again, one cannot but won- 
der at the possibilities of a production of 
Les Chevaliers De La Table Ronde, 
which, with its talking flower and 
strange chess game is “an important in- 
stance of ‘poetry of the theater.’ Mar- 
garet Crosland in her book, Jean Coc- 
teau, lists an unpublished translation of 
the latter play by W. H. Auden, and of 
the former under the title Intimate Re- 
lations by Charles Frank. Miss Cros- 
land’s book is a valuable piece of cor- 
relative reading with Scandal and Pa- 
rade. 

It is easy to recommend Mr. Oxen- 
handler’s book to those in the theatre 
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who are today interested in the art of 
the theatre, those who believe a_play- 
wright can enlarge the fourth wall with- 
out lumber from the soap box yet retain 
at the same time the excitement of 
theme and idea. That Cocteau in sum is 
more than the “awful vacuity,” the “de- 
liberate but in no way justified meaning- 
lessness” which the ubiquitous Mr. Bent- 
ley offers as criticism, is well expounded 
and demonstrated by Mr. Oxenhandler. 

CLINTON J. ATKINSON, JR. 

Wesleyan University 


FOREIGN DIALECTS. By Lewis and 
Marguerite Herman. New York: The- 
atre Arts Books, 1958; pp. 415. $8.50. 


Theatre Arts Books has brought back 
into circulation a volume that has been 
out of print. In so doing the publishers 
have been kind to those of us who coach 
and direct actors, as the “dialect role” 
is troublesome even to those directors 
who are themselves extremely fluent in 
“broken English.” The book, known in 
this edition as Foreign Dialects, has been 
prepared by the authors Lewis and 
Marguerite Herman with a care few 
writers are prepared to take. 

There are many useful features of 
this printing. One is the detached card 
containing the code symbols used by 
the authors. This can be held near any 
page that is under observation by the 
reader and saves the effort of turning 
back to the cover or last page where 
the same code appears. Another excel- 
lent feature is the drill section given 
after each dialect, with precise instruc- 
tions for its use. One may check his 
own ability to apply the dialect before 
passing on to any original script. The 
use of a musical staff to suggest the 
melodic rhythm of a dialect is helpful, 
as is the custom of introducing a draw- 
ing to show exact positions of tonguc, 
teeth and uvula in such sounds as the 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


French and German (r), the dentalized 
(d) and (t) of the Spanish, or the trilled 
(r) of Italian speech. 

The hasty generalizations regarding 
national types may annoy sensitive read- 
ers, but we do use stereotypes on stage, 
and the Hermans have often qualified 
their first bold statements to satisfy even 
those who would deny that fact. Points 
on which one might quibble are the 
proffered advice to substitute (d) for 
medial (r); or the suggestion that Irish 
timbre is achieved by the shaft of the 
tongue being curled upward. Again, this 
reviewer happens to feel that the use of 
the phonetic (X) in the Scottish word 
loch gives a delightful flavor to that di- 
alect, and I do not want to sacrifice it. 
Clarity can be gained in other ways. 

Writers are apt to profit through the 
use of the charts in Foreign Dialects for 
although I believe one cannot write well 
a speech which he has not heard used, 
this book may, at least, provide a frame 
of reference that may make the writer 
attend to what he is hearing, and fur- 
ther his own note-taking. 

Many who are not performers but 
who could enjoy literature written in 
dialect if they had a key, can find 
pleasure in the pages of this book. One 
can suppose that only a reviewer would 
read the volume through symbol by 
symbol, page by page, but it is an ex- 
cellent reference. 

The large group of after-dinner speak- 
ers who like to have a collection of 
dialect stories will be stimulated by the 
short passages given as illustrations. 

One wishes the Hermans could be 
persuaded to issue phonograph records 
to accompany their text. This would 
help those who have never heard, for 
example, Czech dialects or Beche La 
Mar. It would also help the large group 
of people who have not trained the 
auditory memory to the point at which 
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a speech melody can be instantaneously 
reproduced. 

By all means, purchase this book for 
your library. Those who have used the 
1943 edition constantly through the 
years are grateful to Theatre Arts Books 
for this new edition. 

ConsTANCE WELCH 
Yale University 


A NEW VIEW OF CONGREVE’S WAY 
OF THE WORLD. By Paul and Mir- 
iam Mueschke. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1958; pp. 85. 
$3.00. 


The Mueschke book will be welcomed 
by all theatre directors who have been 
tempted to produce The Way of the 
World for its brilliance, but have been 
deterred by the 17th century comedy’s 
reputation for immorality. 

The Mueschkes defend the play 
staunchly on both aesthetic and moral 
grounds, after showing a real need for 
such a defence by quoting such detrac- 
tors as Allardyce Nicoll and Leigh Hunt. 
The aim of this essay is to determine why, 
despite the dissensions of the critics and the 
mutations of taste and time, The Way of the 
World has survived, and deserves to survive, 
as the masterpiece of Restoration comedy. 


Through a scene-by-scene examination 
of the play, the authors establish their 
thesis, clarifying, among other things, 
the balance and precision of a plot that 
may seem at first reading a hasty but 
excusable framework for wit. This re- 
viewer believes that they err on two 
occasions: first (p. 28) in assuming a 
“thwarted elopement” of Mirabell and 
Millamant before the play starts; second 
(p. 61) in labelling as “rude” Milla- 
mant’s behavior towards Sir Wilfull in 
the courtship episode. (Millamant is 
merely attempting to spar wittily with 
Sir Wilfull as she would with any suitor; 
it is not his country manners, but his 
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lack of wit—and her knowledge of Mira- 
bell’s imminent arrival—which impels 
her to the straightforwardness of “You 
will oblige me to leave me.”’) 

From the authors’ solid analysis, ‘the 
aesthetic and ethical implications of the 
action emerge with unequivocal clarity.” 

The contrast between the two pairs of 
adulterers (Mirabell and Mrs. Fainall, 
the regenerating; Fainall and Mrs. Mar- 
wood, the degenerating), the infallible 
difference between a truewit and a wit- 
woud (the authors include a perceptive 
definition and discussion of wit), the 
nice distinction between principles and 
copy-book maxims—all reveal that Con- 
greve, no longer subscribing to the carpe 
diem philosophy of other Restoration 
writers or even of his own earlier plays 
(with the exception of Love for Love), 
“reflects those permanent and universal 
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values which civilized man, regardless of 
creed or country, has promulgated and 
cherished.” Though dealing with an 
artificial ‘“‘unmoral” society, the “ethos 
of Congreve’s most mature and reflective 
comedy is essentially conventional; it is 
the morality of the golden rule, mod- 
ified by the principle of the golden 
mean.” 

After tracing Congreve’s development 
from The Old Bachelor through The 
Way of the World, the Mueschkes, sup- 
ported by evidence in Congreve’s pro- 
logues, epilogues, dedications, and let- 
ters, conclude that his “complete assim- 
ilation of and staunch adherence to the 
most idealistic conventions in Jonson’s 
aesthetic creed [makes him] the last 
and most illustrious of the Sons of Ben.” 

ROBERT BRAUNS 
College of San Mateo, California 


Conversation and Dialogue 
In regard to the dialogue, I want to point out that I have departed some- 


what from 


revailing traditions by not turning my figures into catechists who 


make stupid questions in order to call forth witty answers. I have avoided the 
symmetrical and mathematical construction of the French dialogue, and have 
instead permitted the minds to work irregularly as they do in reality, where, 
during conversation, the cogs of one mind seem more or less haphazardly to 
engage those of another one, and where no topic is full exhausted.—August 


strindberg, Preface to Miss Julia. 
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All AETA members, and others, are 
invited to send items to the News Editor, 
ETJ, Department of Speech and The- 
atre, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. Deadlines are January zo, 
March zo, August zo, and October zo. 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 
NEWS 

In Great Britain, the British Drama 
League helps playwrights through its 
correspondence course, play criticism 
service and seminars, as well as through 
original one-act play awards, and a Fes- 
tival of original full-length plays. Dur- 
ing the past year, a week-end playwrit- 
ing course was held which was attended 
by thirty students. The guest lecturer 
was Errol John, author of the winning 
play in the Observer Playwriting Com- 
petition. 

The Repustic or Turkey has estab- 
lished ten endowed playhouses. Three 
are supported by the municipality of 
Istanbul. Four are the State Theatres of 
Ankara, which send their productions 
to playhouses in three provincial cap- 
itals. The Turkish public has been of- 
fered about fifteen hundred perform- 
ances a year. The plays have ranged 
from Shakespeare, Moliére, and Goldoni, 
to Bernard Shaw, Arthur Miller, and 
Thornton Wilder. 

In West GERMANY, the German Tour- 
ist Information Office reports that the- 
atrical activity is at a new high. There 
are currently one-hundred and _ twelve 
theatres operating for a season of at 
least ten months. Regular subscribers 
form sixty percent of audiences. As for 
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David S. Hawes, Editor 


preferences, sixty-three per cent prefer 
legitimate plays, twenty-five per cent 
prefer operas, and ten per cent prefer 
operettas. 

In InpIA, the Madras branch of the 
Theatre Center, stimulated by the ap- 
pearance of the Wayne State University 
touring group on its tour of India, has 
reorganized itself and plans to take an 
even greater interest in promoting am- 
ateur theatricals. As a part of its assist- 
ance to amateur groups, it may need to 
furnish such things as lighting equip- 
ment and special properties. As it may 
not be feasible for USIS to present such 
items, it is hoped that some group in 
the United States under the People-to- 
People program may be willing to fur- 
nish such supplies. Anyone interested 
in helping should write to the Public 
Affairs Officer, U.S.I.S., Madras, India. 

In PoLANp, the boys and girls of War- 
saw have been judge and jury in select- 
ing the films they enjoyed most out of 
sixty children’s movies from twenty-one 
countries. The top prize in the contest 
went to the French film White Mane, 
the story of a friendship between a boy 
and a wild horse. Other winners were 
the Czechoslovak movie Golden Haired, 
the British Sailor Easy, and the German 
Silent Angel. The films were shown to 
the youngsters over a period of weeks 
with the audience divided into four 
groups—two of boys from seven to nine 
and ten to twelve, and two of girls of 
the same ages as the boys. At the end 
of each showing, the children voted for 
the films they liked best. The winners 
were shown again in a final contest from 
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which the four main prizes were awarded 
by the youngsters. During each showing, 
the preferences and reactions of the chil- 
dren were observed by a team of Polish 
educators and film makers headed by 
Professor Stefan Szuman. Photographs 
were taken of the boys and girls with- 
out their knowledge. In school, the 
children wrote compositions on the 
movies they saw, and many gave their 
impressions in drawings. The results 
are being studied and will be used as 
a guide in producing children’s films. 
A similar experiment was conducted 
previously in Paris. The preferences of 
the Polish children paralleled those of 
the French youngsters who also chose 
White Mane. 


CONFERENCES AND FESTIVALS 
The AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THEATRE RESEARCH 
held its third annual meeting at Columbia Uni- 
versity in November. Three papers were pre- 
sented: “The Amsterdam Schouwburg of 1637 
and Its Relation to other Theatres of the 


Period,” by Professor B. Hunningher, Columbia 


University; “Theatrical Prints in the Light of 
Garrick’s Prompt Books,” by Professor Calmon 
Burnim, Valparaiso University, and “Othello in 
the Theatre,” by Professor Marvin Rosenberg, 
University of California. 


The NortH CENTRAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
held its annual convention in November at the 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch. The 
key-note address entitled, “The Place of the 
Theatre Arts in a Technical Society,” was pre- 
sented by Charles Carshon, director of drama 
Sarah Lawrence College. A diverse and unusual 
series of events were planned for the partici- 
pants at this Special discussion 
groups were organized for participants interested 
in theatre work in high school, college, junior 
college, comunity theatre, the- 
atre. Sectional meetings dealt with such sub- 
jects as, “How Can We Help Provide Top- 
Notch Theatre Teachers,” “Using Directorial 
Talent Within the Community Theatre Group,” 
“Television: Friend or Foe of Children’s The- 
atre?” “Staging the Multi-Set in High School.” 
An unusual feature of the convention was a 
presentation of cuttings from Shakespeare’s plays 
by a group of college students and a group of 
high school students. Commentary on the per- 


convention. 


or children’s 
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formances was made by Charles Carshon and 
by Father Dominic J. Keller of St. John’s Uni- 
versity. As special entertainment, a production 
of Medea was presented by the University The- 
atre, University of Minnesota at Duluth, and 
Hamlet by Superior State College of Superior, 
Wisconsin. 


In SAN FRANCISCO in June, 1958, C. J. Holz- 
mueller, a San Francisco theatrical equipment 
supply house, sponsored a one-day conference 
on Theatre Engineering. The session, the first 
of a projected annual series, was organized by 
James E. Jewell of the Holzmueller Engineering 
Division who is Chairman of the Theatre 
Architecture Project. Three subjects were pre- 
sented: “Heating and Ventilating the Theatre 
Structure” by Dr. Thomas R. Simonson, a San 
Francisco mechanical engineer; “Lamps and 
Theatre Application” by George Howard, for- 
merly of the General Electric Lamp Division 
Applications Engineering Section; and “The 
Physiology of Light and Color Vision” by Dr. 
Gordon Walls of the School of Optometry of 
the University of California. In addition, a 
special showing of the film La Cucaracha was 
held. This film, the first in the technicolor 
three-color process, was produced by Kenneth 
MacGowan and designed by Robert Edmond 
Jones. Some fifty engineers, theatre educators, 
architects, and school administrators attended 
the conference. 


THE EASTERN STATES THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
held its second regional conference in Novem- 
ber at the University of Delaware. The fea- 
tured speaker of the Conference was John Wray 
Young, President of AETA. His address was 
entitled, ““The Community and Its Theatre.” 
Panel discussions were concerned with such 
subjects as ‘““Training Membership for Maximum 
Participation,” “The Place of the Community 
Theatre in the Community,” and “Technical 
Problems.” An_ interesting lecture-demonstra- 
tion, under the title of “Performing Comedy,” 
was presented by Dr. C. Robert Kase and the 
cast of the comedy The Tender Trap. This is 
the production that Dr. Kase took on an eight- 
week tour of the Far East last spring. As special 
entertainment, the Wilmington Drama League 
Theatre presented a staged reading of The 
Cretan Woman. 


The New ENGLAND THEATRE CONFERENCE held 
its Seventh Annual Convention in October at 
Brown University in Providence, Rhode Island. 
The morning session was devoted to meetings 
of five theatre divisions: children’s, secondary 
school, college and university, community, and 
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professional. The guest speaker was Joshua 
Logan, who talked on “Problems in Directing.” 


The NortHwest DRAMA CONFERENCE was held 
at the University of Washington, Seattle, in 
February with the School of Drama as host. 
The three days were filled with interesting ac- 
tivities such as general sessions with special 
speakers, specialized sectional panel discussions 
and demonstrations, stage productions of adult 
plays, children’s plays, and marionette plays. 
Creative dramatics also had a place. As special 
entertainment, productions were offered in the 
three campus theatres as well as in one large 
theatre in downtown Seattle. 


At BowLinc GREEN STATE UNIVERsITY, the 
Speech Department held its Annual High School 
Speech and Drama Conference in November. 
The Conference, under the direction of Profes- 
sor Harold B. Obee, presented general sessions 
on voice and diction and public speaking, and 
held special meetings on radio, television, de- 
bate, interpretation, and drama. While stu- 
dents were in these meetings, their high-school 
teachers attended round table discussions on 
such subjects as the development of a speech 
program, the financing of such a program, suc- 
cessful play production. In the evening, stu- 
dents and teachers attended a performance of 
Craig’s Wife presented by the University The- 
atre under the direction of Dr. F. Lee Miesle. 


At CotumBIA UNIVERSITY’s SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
Service, the first course in Theatre Librarian- 
ship to be given in any American library school 
is being offered in the coming summer session. 
The Theatre Library Association is sponsoring 
the new course. The instructor will be George 
Freedley, organizer of the New York Public 
Library’s Theatre Collection more than a quarter 
of a century ago and its curator since 1938. 
The course is designed for librarians now in 
charge of theatre collections, for library stu- 
dents preparing for professional service in this 
field, as well as for graduate students in drama 
who wish to learn more about the handling and 
use of theatre collections. It may be taken with 
or without academic credit in the library school. 
The course will be of the intensive workshop 
type with class meetings from 4:00 to 5:40 p.m. 
each day from Monday through Friday, July 
27, to August 14. The course fee is $111.00. For 
further information write the Dean of the 
School of Library Service, 515 Butler Library, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


At Cornet University, Smiley Blanton, M.D., 
prominent teacher, author, psychiatrist, and 
director of the first production given by the 
Cornell Dramatic Club in March, 1909, will be 
one of the principal speakers at a luncheon 
scheduled for March 7 on the campus of Cor- 
nell University. Dr. Blanton’s subject is “The 
Educational Value of the Drama in College.” 
The luncheon is a major commemorative event 
of the 1958-59 season, which marks the fifthieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Cornell 
Dramatic Club. In recognition of the organiza. 
tion’s 1909 presentation of An Enemy of the 
People, that the then young instructor Blanton 
selected to direct, another Ibsen drama, Ghosts, 
has been scheduled for performances March 5- 
8, under the direction of H. Darkes Albright. 
On March 23, Barnard Hewitt will deliver the 
annual Forbes Heermans Lecture on the Amer- 
ican drama. For those unable to participate in 
the March events, there will be a Cornell Dra- 
matic Club anniversary dinner at Commence- 
ment time, on June 10. 


The EpuCATIONAL TELEVISION AND RapIo CEN- 
TER at Ann Arbor, Michigan, has issued a re- 
port on its growth and activities. During the 
past four years the Center has developed and 
distributed 2,821 filmed educational TV _pro- 
grams. These programs have been broadcast 
over the network of educational stations affili- 
ated with the ETRC, a network which has 
grown from four to thirty stations since the 
Center began its programming activities. The 
stations have offered approximately fifteen pro- 
grams each week in the various areas of knowl- 
edge. In addition, stations obtain programs 
from a large collection containing series which 
have been a part of past program packages. 
This growing pool currently contains 1000 pro- 
grams. More than 3,000,000 persons viewed Cen- 
ter programs last year through the Audio- 
Visual Service operated for the Center by In- 
diana University. Under this plan, films can be 
obtained for non-television projection in class- 
rooms and before large groups. For 1959, some 
interesting dramatic presentations have been 
planned. David Copperfield, in a series pro- 
duced by the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
will be presented in thirteen thirty-minute in- 
stallments to permit use in connection with 
high school literature classes. In addition, there 
will be a production of Shakespeare’s Henry V 
and of Ibsen’s The Master Builders. As head- 
quarters for National Educational Television, 
the Center at Ann Arbor has been able to carry 
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forward its work through grants totaling over 
$11 million from the Ford Foundation and the 
Fund for Adult Education. 


At Ipano State the College Theatre 
has been selected by the AETA Touring Com- 
mittee and the U.S.O. to take a production of 
Bus Stop on tour in the U. S. Pacific Command 
beginning March 15. The group has also been 
invited to represent the United States at festi- 
vals in New Zealand, and beginning on Feb- 
ruary 1 will present The Miser and Bus Stop 
at various places in that country. Hal J. Todd 
will direct the touring productions. 


At WoMAN’s COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NortH CAROLINA, a series of television programs 
has been reactivated under the title of “The 
Hour of Thespis.” This series is presented every 
fourth Monday for one hour over WUNC-TV, 
the University’s television station. The first pro- 
gram this year used as its theme production 
techniques for the musical drama, The King 
and I, 


At YALE Universiry, Dean F. Curtis Canfield 
of the Yale School of Drama has prepared an 
excellent report on the overseas tour to Europe 
which he conducted last summer. Part of the re- 
port reads as follows: 

“The objectives of the tour were three-fold. 
First, to represent the University Theatres of 
the United States at the International Intercol- 
legiate Drama Festival in Brussels; second, to 
appear at the invitation of the Department of 
State at the United States Theatre at the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair, presumably as a representa- 
tive University drama group; and third, to en- 
tertain military personnel at establishments in 
France and Germany as guests of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The Department of Defense 
expressed the wish that the play selected for 
the troops should be light and fairly unfamiliar. 
We chose, therefore, to present a contemporary 
American farce, “Out of the Frying Pan,” by 
Francis Swann. For the Brussels appearance we 
gave a new play, hitherto unproduced, “J. B.” 
by Archibald MacLeish. 

We gave five performances of “J. B.” in the 
magnificent United States Theatre, between 
September tenth and September fourteenth. In 
spite of the fact that we had only one day to 
put together our complicated setting and no 
time at all for a dress rehearsal, the perform- 
ances were smooth and warmly received by a 
friendly and interested audience. . . . The re- 
views of the performance in the leading Belgian 
newspapers were generally favorable.” 
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At the UNiversiry OF ILLINOIS, Merce Cun- 
ningham, American dancer and choreographer, 
has been Dancer-in-Residence for four months 
under the auspices of the College of Physical 
Education. Considered the “most modern of 
modern dancers,” Cunningham was engaged to 
work with dance students and faculty on 
choreographic problems. He has analyzed his 
approach to dance, advised students on their 
dance and choreography, and has been available 
for lectures and lecture-demonstrations. 

The Illini Readers at the University of Illi- 
nois are again undertaking various projects in 
oral interpretation including weekly half-hour 
radio and television programs over the univer- 
sity station WILL. Martin Cobin is directing 
the work, and he also supervises the teaching of 
the basic course in oral interpretation via open- 
circuit TV. Ted Clevenger is assisting in mak- 
ing a comparison of this experimental teaching 
procedure with conventional classroom methods. 


In SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, the Capitol-Hill 
Playwriting Workshop was started in January, 
1958, with a nucleus of twelve members who 
were actively engaged in playwriting. The or- 
ganization was formed to call attention to play- 
writing activities in Seattle and to provide 
opportunity for readings of original plays to be 
followed by discussion. From January to May 
of 1958, fifteen original plays were read. The 
activities of the Workshop came to the atten- 
tion of Professor Glenn Hughes, Executive Di- 
rector of the University of Washington School 
of Drama and, as a consequence, five of the 
original one-act plays were presented at the 
University Playhouse by the University of Wash- 
ington School of Drama. The plays chosen for 
production were The Grass Widow bv Cleve O. 
Leshikar; The Magpie, by Jean W. Musser; A 
Young Man’s Fancy, by Paddy Pineo; The Tea- 
cup Tree by W. Gordon Mauermann; and Judas 
Iscariot by Marguerite A. Cook. One of the 
authors, W. Gordon Mauermann, who was 
chiefly responsible for organizing the Playwrit- 
ing Workshop, is now on a Fellowship at Yale 
University. One of his short plays, End of the 
Season, was produced at Yale University’s Ex- 
perimental Theatre in November. 


The CHILDREN’s THEATRE ASSOCIATION _ IN- 
CORPORATED OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, now in 
its eighteenth season, is offering weekly classes 
in creative drama conducted in Baltimore and 
the counties of Catonsville and Reisterstown. 
Isabel B. Burger, founder of the organization, 
is currently acting as administrative coordinator 
for the Baltimore and Bethesda, Maryland, proj- 
ects and is conducting a teachers’ workshop 
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in creative drama sponsored by George Wash- 
ington University, Arlington, Virginia. Partici- 
pating teachers in Arlington journey to Balti- 
more to observe classes in creative drama at the 
Association Headquarters. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


An ALEC DRUMMOND FELLowsuIP, honoring the 
late Professor Drummond, is now available to a 
Cornell University student in drama admitted 
to candidacy at the Ph.D. or M.A. level. The 
fellowship is normally available in alternate 
years beginning with the academic year 1959- 
60 (this can be interpreted as either the sum- 
mer or fall of 1959). The stipend is normally 
$1500 to $1800 plus tuition and fees. Minimal 
teaching or other responsibilities may be 
assigned (by the candidate’s Special Committee) 
on the basis of the Fellow’s individual back- 
ground, experience, and vocational objectives. 
Application for this fellowship, which is fi- 
nanced by funds from the Alec Drummond Be- 
quest (a sum willed to the University by the 
late Professor Drummond for use in supporting 
the campus theatre program), is to be made on 
standard fellowship forms obtainable from the 
Graduate School, 125 Edmond Ezra Day Hall, 
Cornell University. Any special questions re- 
garding the Alec Drummond Fellowship should 
be directed to George McCalmon, Department 
of Speech and Drama, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 


The Orrick or Epucation in the United 
States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will consider applications for Federal 
funds to support research projects in Educa- 
tional TV, Radio, Motion Pictures and related 
communications media. The National Defense 
Education Act authorized $3 million for the 
first year and $5 million for each of the three 
succeeding years to support research in these 
areas. An initial appropriation of $500,000 was 
made to get the program underway. Inquiries 
concerning the new research program should 
be directed to the Director, Communications 
Media Research Program, Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Forp FounDATION has announced a grant 
under the terms of which six to ten talented 
directors a season during the next three the- 
atrical seasons will be awarded observerships to 
work with leading directors of the New York 
Theatre. The program of director-observerships 
is being financed by a grant of $45,000 to the 
New Dramatists Committee. Directors selected 
will observe productions from the time of cast- 
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ing through initial performances. The purpose 
of the program is to enable them to improve 
their skills by studying the complete develop- 
ment of a Broadway play by an outstanding 
director. Also in the field of the arts, the Foun- 
dation granted $310,000 to the City Center of 
Music and Drama to assist the presentation 
during 1959 of an American operatic repertoire 
by the New York City Opera Company and to 
support a five-week tour tentatively planned 
by the Company in 1960. The grant represents 
a continuation of a demonstration conducted 
by the City Center with Foundation support 
last year to offer a series of modern American 
operas. The tour contemplated for 1960 would 
draw from the 1958 and 1959 repertoires sup- 
ported by the Foundation. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE CELEBRATION (former- 
ly International Theatre Month) will encour- 
age the presentation of Latin American plays 
during 1959. In the presentation of the Rosa- 
mond Gilder Awards, an award of $500 will be 
given for the best stageworthy English transla- 
tion of a Latin American play, and $300 for 
second place. In addition, $200 will be awarded 
for the best stageworthy English translation of 
a Latin American children’s play. The transla- 
tions must be submitted to Herschel L. 
Bricker, Chairman of International Theatre 
Celebration, University of Maine, Orono, on or 
before May 31, 1959. If an English translation 
by collaborators is chosen, the collaborators will 
divide the award among themselves. All appli- 
cants must have gained, and submit with the 
manuscript, written permission from the play- 
wrights or their agents to make the translations. 
The award will be made to the translators, not 
to the initial playwright. The judging committee 
will select the six outstanding scripts in each 
category; the final committee will select one 
script from each category. Plays submitted to 
International Theatre Celebration which are 
designated by the committee will be available 
for production to all theatre groups in the 
United States. A royalty fee, however, may be 
set by the playwrights and translators for each 
performance. The awards will be announced in 
September, 1959. The awards will be formally 
made at the 1959 Convention of the American 
Educational Theatre Association in Washington, 
D.C. 


PERSONAL NOTES 
At SrANForD UNIversiTy, Wendell Cole has 
been acting executive head of the department 
of speech and drama while Norman Philbrick, 
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executive head, has been on sabbatical leave. 
During his leave, Dr. Philbrick has utilized the 
resources of the Yale University Library and 
other sources of information in the East to do 
special research on William Dunlap, early 
American playwright and theatre manager, and 
his contemporaries. Dr. Philbrick, a former 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer of AETA, re- 
cently became Second Vice-President of the 
organization. 


EMERSON COLLEGE last June awarded an hon- 
orary Master’s degree to Professor H. Barrett 
Davis, head of the division of speech at Lehigh 
University as recognition of his contributions in 
the field of speech and theatre. 


At VALPARAISO UNIveRsITy, Van C. Kussrow, 
Jr., assistant professor of speech and drama, has 
taken a leave of absence for 1958-59 to do work 
in the department of speech and theatre at 
Indiana University as a Danforth Fellow. 


In VieNNA, Henry Schnitzler, member of the 
department of theatre arts at UCLA, is at 
present Régisseur and Kunstellescheleiter of the 
famed Theater in der Josefstadt, sharing the 
direction of this theatre with a co-director, 
Franz Stoss, as well as managing two other the- 
atres, the Kammerspiele and the Kleines-the- 
ater. The Theater in der Josefstadt is organized 
for repertory, the Kammerspiele is a more pop- 
ular “long run house,” while the Kleinestheater 
is a small experimental theatre also given over 
to longer runs. Henry Schnitzler is the stage 
director and also responsible for the artistic 
policy of all three theatres. His colleagues at 
UCLA feel his loss severely but they are de- 
lighted with the unusual contribution he can 
make to the Viennese theatre, by combining his 
Continental background with his work in the 
American educational theatre at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. Two of his recent successes are, 
in fact, American plays: Career, and Look 
Homeward, Angel. Angel is said to have been 
a real five-star “schlag.” 


At SAN FERNANDO VALLEY STATE COLLEGE, 
James W. Brock has been appointed assistant 
professor of drama. 


At CANAL Zone JUNIOR COLLEGE at the Pana- 
ma Canal, Subert Turbyfill, director of drama, 
who has been a member of AETA since it was 
founded, was awarded the ELoy ALFARO CirTA- 
TION FOR HuMANITIES in December, 1958. The 
award is conferred by the Eloy Alfaro Interna- 
tional Foundation, established many years ago 
in the western hemisphere to perpetuate the 
memory of the martyred president of Ecuador. 
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President Alfaro was the first great leader in 
the field of general public education for South 
America. In the cultural pattern of South 
America, the citation for humanities corresponds 
to the awarding of the honorary doctorate in 
the United States. Professor Turbyfill is the 
author of “My Panama Canal Theatre Adven- 
ture” and has been a special lecturer on drama 
in state colleges and universities in the United 
States on many occasions. 


At the UNIveRsITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dr. Edward W. Borgers has been appointed 
assistant professor of tele-communications. 
Formerly a member of the faculty at Prince- 
ton University, Queens College, and New York 
University, Dr. Borgers has instructed college 
courses in radio-television, motion pictures, 
drama, and speech. 


At Woman’s Co.iece of the University of 
North Carolina, Raymond A. Smith has been 
appointed designer and technical director for 
the theatre staff. For five years Mr. Smith was 
with the Cain Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, as designer and technical director and, 
more recently, as managing director. He also 
has been associated with the Cleveland Play- 
house both as actor and instructor. 


The Onto CoMMUNITY THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
was represented in Europe last summer by Dor- 
man E, Richardson, Editor of the OCTA News- 
letter. Mr. Richardson presented the ideas and 
the activities of OCTA and his home theatre, 
the Toledo Repertoire Little Theatre, on his 
visits with twenty theatre organizations in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. Because he repre- 
sented American non-professional theatre or- 
ganizations, he was granted a foreign member- 
ship in the British Drama League in London 
and in the Teatro Club in Rome. 

At the UNiversiry oF Missouri, Louis W. 
Stoerker has been appointed assistant professor 
of speech and dramatic art and technical di- 
rector of Missouri Workshop. 


At the UNIvERsITy OF ILLINOIS in the depart- 
ment of speech, Wesley Swanson has been ap- 
pointed Executive-Secretary of the department. 
He will assist the Department Head, Karl Wal- 
lace. The new supervisor of dramatic produc- 
tions for the University Theatre is Joseph Scott. 
Among the promotions announced, Marie Hoch- 
muth has been promoted to full professor and 
Genevieve Richardson to assistant professor. 
Charles Shattuck has acquired for the Univer- 
sity a set of original water color costume de- 
signs for William Charles Macready’s Shake- 
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spearian production of 1842-43. Working from 
the original prompt books, especially those for 
As You Like It and King John, Professor Shat- 
tuck is attempting a descriptive reconstruction 
of the productions. 


At Texas COLLEGE OF ARTS AND INDUSTRIES 
two new faculty members have been added to 
the department of speech. Jean Taylor, assist- 
ant professor, is in charge of children’s theatre; 
Keith Kennedy, instructor, is technical director 
and. debate coach. 


At SAN FRAncisco STATE COLLEGE, Dr. Mayo 
Bryce, Professor of Arts and Education, has 
been appointed Specialist in Education in the 
Arts by Lawrence G. Derthick, U. $. Commis- 
sioner of Education. Dr. Bryce has had wide 
experience at elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege and university levels. A member of the 
San Francisco State College faculty since 1948, 
he was leader in 1957 of the Paris Workshop, 
a summer educational program developed joint- 
ly in Paris by the University of Paris and the 
State College. In his new position, Dr. Bryce 
will work in the Division of State and Local 
School Systems of the Office of Education. 


AT THE THEATRES 
CALIFORNIA 

Fresno, Fresno State College. The Circle, Oct. 
Phillip Walker, director. Oedipus Rex, Dec. The 
Diary of Anne Frank, Alvin S. Kaufman, direc- 
tor. Tartuffe, May. Phillip Walker, director. 
Technical staff for all productions: Richard 
Arnold, design; Gaylord Graham, lighting; 
Jeanette Pratt, costumes and make-up. 

Northridge, San Fernando Valley State Col- 
lege. Hansel and Gretel, Dec. William Schlos- 
ser, director. Hedda Gabler, Jan. James Brock, 
director. 

Palo Alto, Stanford University. Orpheus De- 
scending, Oct.-Nov. Robert Loper, director. 
Venus Observed, Dec. Alfred Sensenbach, direc- 
tor. Iolanthe, Jan. Robert Loper, stage direc- 
tor; Henry Holt, musical director. Uncle Vanya, 
Feb. Robert Dierlam, director. The Flowering 
Peach, Mar. Richard Wilson, director. Major 
Barbara, Apr. Alfred Sensenbach, director. The 
Cocktail Party, May. Stirling Huntley, director. 

Pomona, Pomona College. The Marriage, The 
Lesson, Dec. George T. Forrester, director; Rob- 
ert Johnson, scenic designer. 

San Diego, The Old Globe Theatre. The Boy 
Friend, Sept. Craig Noel, director. Summer of 
the 17th Doll, Nov. The Happiest Millionaire, 
Jan. Waltz of the Toreadors, Feb. A Streetcar 
Named Desire, Apr. The Man Who Came To 
Dinner, May. 
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San Jose, San Jose State College. The Sleep- 
ing Prince, Feb.-Mar. Elizabeth Loeffler, director. 
The Flies, Jan. Jack Neeson, director. 


CoLoRADO 

Denver, University of Denver. The Waltz of 
the Toreadors, Oct. Edwin Levy, director. Rip 
Van Winkle, Jan.-Feb. Kathryn Kayser, direc- 
tor. Major Barbara, March. Russell Porter, di- 
rector. Lute Song, Apr. Kathryn Kayser, direc- 
tor. Susanna and the Elders (ballet ballad) and 
The Eccentricities of Davey Crockett (ballet 


ballad), May. Edwin Levy, director; Martha 
Wilcox and Dulcy Amter, choreographers. 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford, University of Hartford. The Miser, 
Nov. Edgar Kloten, director and designer. 
New Haven, Yale University. Legend of Lov- 
ers, Nov. Nikos Psacharopoulos, director. 


DELAWARE 

Newark, University of Delaware. The Indian 
Captive, Oct. Lady Precious Stream, Oct. Wilbur 
the Giant, Nov. The Matchmaker, Nov. De- 
tective Story, Feb. 


GEORGIA 

Decatur, Agnes Scott College. The Enchanted, 
Nov. American one-acts, Apr. Roberta Winter, 
director. 


IDAHO 

Pocatello, Idaho State College. Guys and 
Dolls, Nov. Hal J. Todd, director. Blood Wed- 
ding, Dec. Alan Blomquist, director. Tiger at the 
Gates, Feb. Hal J. Todd, director. R. U. R., 
Apr. Vio Mae Powell, director. 


ILLINOIS 

Bloomington, Illinois Wesleyan University. 
The Matchmaker, Oct. Tea and Sympathy, Dec. 
John Ficca, director. Fumed Oak, Jan. Ira Allen, 
director. The Vise, Jan. Barbara Nelso, director. 
The Adding Machine, Feb. Lawrence E. Tucker, 
director. 

Chicago, The Metropolitan Players of Roose- 
velt University. Separate Tables, Nov. Anna 
Helen Reuter, director. The Big Wheel (orig- 
inal musical comedy), Feb. Anna Helen Reuter, 
director; Victoria Morehead and Melvin Rubi- 
cam, musical directors. 

Urbana, University of Illinois. Winterset, The 
Imaginary Invalid, Othello, Henry IV (Luigi 
Pirandello), The Matchmaker. 


INDIANA 

Richmond, Earlham College. Patience, Feb. 
Charles Mathews, director; Leonard Holvik, 
musical director. Antigone, Mar. Arthur Little, 
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director. Taming of the Shrew, May. Arthur 
Little, director. 

Richmond, Richmond Civic Theatre. The 
Hasty Heart, Nov. On Borrowed Time, Dec. 
Norbert Silbergen, director; Tom Atkinson, 
technical supervisor. 

Valparaiso, Valparaiso University. R. U. R., 
Oct. Kalman A. Burnim, director. The Match- 
maker, Nov. Vera T. Hahn, director. The Con- 
sul (with dept. of music), Feb. Donald C. Mul- 
lin, director. Electra (Euripides), Mar. Vera T. 
Hahn, director. Kismet (with dept. of music), 
May. Donald C. Mullin, director. 

Iowa 

Ames, Iowa State College. Stalag 17, Jan. 
Harry Ausprich, director. Ghosts, Feb. Frank 
E. Brandt, director. Taming of the Shrew, May. 
M. B. Drexler, director. 


KENTUCKY 

Berea, Berea College. The Matchmaker, Nov. 
Fred Parrott, director. 

Fort Knox, Little Theatre Group. Bus Stop, 
Sept. Gerald L. Ness, director; Allan S. Jack- 
son, technical director. Angel Street, Nov. Al- 
lan S. Jackson, director and designer. The 
Thieves’ Carnival, Mar. 


LOUISIANA 

Lake Charles, McNeese State College. Winter’s 
Tale, Nov. Margery Wilson, director. Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author, Apr. Margery 
Wilson, director. 

New Orleans, Tulane University. The Time 
of Your Life, Oct. The Adding Machine, Dec. 
The Three Sisters, Mar. The Matchmaker, Apr. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins University. 
Medea (Robinson Jeffers), Nov. She Stoops to 
Conquer, Feb. The Tempest, Apr. Frances Cary 
Bowen, director. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst, Amherst College. Henry IV, Part 
One, Nov. Henry IV, Part Two, Mar. 

Amherst, University of Massachusetts. Inherit 
the Wind, Nov. Time Remembered, Apr.-June. 
Henry B. Peirce, Jr., director; Robert Williams, 
designer and technical director. A Memory of 
Two Mondays, Portrait of a Madonna, Apr. 
Doris Abramson, director. 

Northampton, Smith College Theatre. In the 
Summer House, Nov. A Boy Growing Up, Feb. 
Love For Love, Mar. 


MICHIGAN 

East Lansing, Michigan State University. Mis- 
ter Roberts, Nov. Thomas R. Long, director. 
Cradle Song, Nov. The Elves and the Shoemaker 
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(children’s theatre), Nov. The Pajama Game 
(with dept. of music), Feb. The Utah Trail 
(children’s theatre), Feb. Julius Caesar, Mar. 
The Imaginary Invalid, Apr. The Glass Menag- 
erie, May. 

Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo College. The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest, Nov. Under Milkwood 
(reading theatre), Feb. Waiting for Godot, Mar. 
The Boy Friend (with depts. of music and 
physical education), May. Nelda R. Balch, di- 
rector. 


MINNESOTA 

St. Paul, The College of St. Catherine. Skin 
of Our Teeth, Oct. Amahl and the Night Vis- 
itors, Jan. Tidings Brought to Mary, Feb. The 
Last of the Leprechauns (children’s theatre), 
Mar. Medea (Euripides), Apr. 

St. Paul, Hamline University. The Broken 
Jug, Nov. For the Time Being (readers’ theatre), 
Dec. Christ in the Concrete City. Cross Purpose, 
Mar. 

St. Paul, Macalester College. Hamlet, Feb.- 
Mar. Douglas P. Hatfield, director & designer. 
MIssourI 

Kansas City, Lyric Theatre. La Boheme, Sept.- 
Oct. J. Morton Walker, director; D. Russell Pat- 
terson, musical director. 

Kansas City, University of Kansas City. In- 
herit the Wind, Oct. Alban F. Varnado, director. 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp (children’s 
theatre), Nov. J. Morton Walker, director. Elec- 
tra (Sophocles), Dec. Patricia MclIlrath, direc- 
tor. The Taming of the Shrew (new opera by 
Vittorio Giannini), J. Morton Walker, director. 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme  (comedie-ballet), 
Mar. Alban F. Varnado, director. The Magic 
Horn of Charlemagne (children’s theatre), Pa- 
tricia MclIlrath, director. Blood Wedding, May. 
J. Morton Walker, director. 

Springfield, Southwest Missouri State College. 
The Chalk Garden. The Time of Your Life, 
Nov. Harry Carlson, director. She Stoops to Con- 
quer, Apr. Harry Carlson, director. 


New HAMPSHIRE 

Hanover, Dartmouth College. Twelfth Night, 
Nov. Henry B. Williams, director. Samson Ago- 
nistes, Jan. Henry B. Williams, director. The 
Boy Friend, Feb. Warner Bentley, director. 
Technical Staff for all productions: George W. 
Schoenhut, designer; William B. Warfel, tech- 
nical director. 


NEw YorkK 

Buffalo, The University of Buffalo. Death of 
a Salesman. Nov. Terrell O. Everett, director; 
Irwin Atkins, technical director. 
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Garden City, Adelphi College. The Cocktail 
Party, Nov. Marie Donnet Kelly, director. Aria 
Da Capo, Dec. Hello Out There, Dec. Crock of 
Gold, Jan. Josephine Nichols, director. The 
Doll’s House, Mar. Nancy Iezzi, director. Aphro- 
dite (new play) Apr. Stanley Gould, director. 

Hempstead, Long Island, Hofstra College. 
The Marriage Proposal, Riders to the Sea, Hel- 
ena’s Husband, Oct. Dark of the Moon, Oct. 
James Van Wart, director. Iphigenia in Aulis, 
Dec. Bernard Beckerman, director. The Pajama 
Game, May. James Van Wart, director. Picnic, 
May. Miriam Tulin, director. 

Rochester, Rochester Community Players. 
Guys and Dolls, Oct. George and Harriet War- 
ren, directors; Barry Tuttle, technical director. 


NortH CAROLINA 

Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina. 
Look Homeward, Angel, Dec. Harry E. Davis, 
director; Tommy Rezzuto, designer; Irene Smart 
Rains, costumer; James Armacost, lighting. 

Greensboro, Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. The King and I, Nov. 
Herman Middleton, director. Stage Door, Dec. 
Herman Middleton, director. The Good Woman 
of Setzuan, Mar. Katherine England, director. 

Greenville, East Carolina College. The Pot- 
ting Shed, Feb. R. T. Rickert, director. Romeo 
and Juliet, May. J. A. Withey, director. 

Salisbury, Catawba College. Huck Finn (musi- 
cal comedy), Oct. The Happy Hypochondriac, 
Dec. The Secret Concubine (premiére), Feb. 
OHIO 

Gambier, Kenyon College. The Confidential 
Clerk, Nov. James Michael, director. Julius 
Caesar, Feb. The Chairs and Trial by Jury, 
Apr. 

Granville, Denison University. Judith, Nov. 
The Field God, Mar. Clerambard, Apr. The 
Cave Dwellers, May. The Glass Menagerie, Dec. 
The Beggar’s Opera, Feb. Tartuffe, May. 

Marietta, Marietta College. The Member of 
the Wedding, Oct. John H. Sloan, director; 
Robert G. Williams, Jr., designer. Blood Wed- 
ding, Dec. W. J. Friederich, director; Frank 
Bruno, designer. 

Wilmington, Wilmington College. Twelfth 
Night, Nov. Lewis Marcuson, director. Death of 
a Salesman, Feb. Lewis Marcuson, director. 
Liliom, Apr. Hugh G. Heiland, director. 

Wooster, College of Wooster. Everyman To- 
day, Nov. William C. Craig, director; David R. 
Batcheller, designer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem, Lehigh University. Time Limit! 
Dec. Murder in the Cathedral, Apr. H. Barrett 
Davis, director. 
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Pittsburgh, Temple University. The Big Knife, 
Children of Darkness, The Imaginary Invalid, 
The Children., Paul E. Randall and Arthur O. 
Ketels, directors; Elmer J. Dennis, technical di- 
rector. 

Wilkes-Barre, King’s College. The Crucible, 
Nov. Arsenic and Old Lace, Mar. The Cocktail 
Party, May. Carl E. Wagner, director; Vincent 
Scassellati, designer. 


TExAs 

Abilene, Abilene Christian College. The Man 
Who Married a Dumb Wife, Oct. The Wizard 
of Oz (musical), Nov. Gaylan Collier, director; 
Frank Morris, technical director. 

Beaumont, Lamar State College of Technol- 
ogy. Julius Caesar, Dec. Cecil D. Jones, Jr., di- 
rector. Carmen, Feb. Ted Skinner, director. 
H. M. S. Pinafore, Mar. Cecil D. Jones, Jr., direc- 
tor.. 

Kingsville, Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries. Merchant of Venice, Oct. Albert E. John- 
son, director. Bell, Book, and Candle, Nov. 
Keith Kennedy, director. Second Shepherds’ 
Play, Dec. Albert E. Johnson, director. 

Waco, Baylor Theater. Lady Precious Stream 
Nov. Ralph Fanelli and Rosemary Henenburg, 
directors. Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Dec. 
Mike Dendy and Suzanne Shoults, directors. 
Bell, Book, and Candle, Jan. Carl Brannon and 
Ken Latimer, directors. Time Remembered, Feb. 
Jerry Kearns and Gene Lindsay, directors. 
Lonely Is My Garden, Feb. Joy Hight and Dar- 
rell Reagan, directors. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, University of Washington. Separate 
Tables, Jan.-Mar. Vanick Galstaun, director. 
The Diary of Anne Frank, Mar.-Apr. Donal 
Harrington, director. As You Like It, Jan.-Feb. 
Donal Harrington, director. Nude with Violin, 
Feb.-Apr. Robert Gray, director. Tartuffe, Jan. 
Craig Elliott, director. An Italian Straw Hat, 
Feb. Warren Pepperdine, director. Major Andre, 
Mar. Elizabeth Bailey, director. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


All AETA members interested in the possi- 
bility of appearing on the program of the Thea- 
tre History section of the 1959 convention in 
Washington are urged to submit papers on any 
phase of theatre history. The papers should 
run from 15 to 18 minutes in length. Please 
submit your papers to Monroe Lippman, De- 
partment of Theatre and Speech, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans 18, La., NO LATER 
THAN JUNE 1. 
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SECOND VICE PRESIDENT’S 
REPORT TO THE MEMBERS 

Between January and November of 
this year approximately 1,100 sheets of 
epistolary and reportorial matter per- 
taining to AETA passed across the Sec- 
ond Vice President’s desk. He was the 
junior member of the official family. 
The shares of the general paper traffic 
which were the President’s, the First 
Vice President’s, and the Executive Sec- 
retary’s during the 10 months period 
must have been for each of these gentle- 
men several times 1,100 sheets. 


If the volume of this typed, mimeo- 
graphed, and dittoed matter is any true 
indication of AETA’s activity, the past 
year must have been one of the busiest 
in the Association’s history. What oc- 
cupied its attention and energies ranged 
from the publication of new books and 
the promotion of new play scripts to the 
devising of academic standards, and 
touring India. All of these required in 
one way or another the rendering of 
some service by the Association to its 
members. This report will make no 
effort to list every one of the scores of 
services. It will limit itself to the sketch- 
ing of some of them only, describing a 
few specifically as typical of the large 
categories. 


Services Rendered by the Officers 
The President’s attention, kindly in- 


terest, and wise guiding action were in. 


evidence everywhere. His personal re- 
port for the first six months states that 
among 115 items which he had attended 
to he had appointed 23 committees, 
signed the resolutions which completed 
the transition of AETA into a legal 


corporation, helped to clarify the duties 
of 3 supervisory boards, made a state- 
ment to a Congressional committee, took 
action on publicity matters, gave ad- 
vice on the preparation of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Monograph, participated 
in various meetings on overseas touring, 
made numerous special appointments, 
wrote letters of congratulation to indi- 
viduals and theatre groups note- 
worthy achievements and special anni- 
versaries, and sent out many letters of 
encouragement and advice to officers and 
other working members of the Associa- 
tion. The list in this closely packed re- 
port covers g pages. And the President 
has continued to be busy since the re- 
port was submitted. How he has found 
time to do all his observing, thinking, 
and letter writing while carrying on his 
regular university duties is a question 
no one but he can answer. 

The First Vice President participated 
actively in all the business of the Exec- 
utive Board and gave his advice on var- 


_ious matters which pertained to the 


planning and operations of the Asso- 
ciation. As Chairman of the 1958 Con- 
vention, however, he had to spend his 
principal energies and time on plan- 
ning that meeting in all its many depart- 
ments. That the work has been oc- 
cupying is attested by the statement he 
made last spring that he was writing 
then, on an average, about 60 letters on 
convention matters a week. This while 
directing one of the most active com- 
munity theatres in the country. 


The Second Vice Persident gave his 
primary attention to two projects: the 
work of the Presidential Planning Com- 
mittee, of which he was chairman; and 
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the development of new lines of com- 
munication between AETA and the sev- 
eral regional conferences and associa- 
tions around the country, and among 
those bodies themselves. 

The Administrative Vice President's 
service to AETA’s Projects was active, 
steady and efficient. In one of the most 
exacting and occupying offices of the 
Association he has shown tact and pa- 
tience as well as energy and imagination. 
He has kept the many project groups 
working productively. More will be said 
about the Projects below. 

The Executive Secretary-Treasurer’s 
behavior through the year was that of 
a full-time executive officer—in spite of 
the fact that he actually had only part 
time to devote to his job. He prepared 
and distributed the voluminous min- 
utes of the Advisory Council’s one meet- 
ing and the Executive Board’s two meet- 
ings: gave advice to the Committee on 
Constitutional Revision; supervised the 
duplication and mailing of all the Com- 
mittee, Board, and Council reports for 
the members; checked all the new ap- 
pointments; collected dues; and handled 
the receipts, disbursements, and _ac- 
counting of all the Association’s funds. 
He edited the AETA Directory. He 
worked assiduously on the enlargement 
of AETA’s membership. In the midst of 
discharging his regular duties he some- 
how found time to keep up a continuous 
flow of correspondence to individual 
members of the Association, answering 
questions, reminding them of deadlines, 
suggesting new activities for them, 
gently prodding them into greater efforts 
for the organization. 


Services Rendered by The Executive 
Board 
The Executive Board met separately 
from the Advisory Council twice, once 
in January at Minneapolis, and once in 
August at Seattle. At these two meetings 


the Board took up and handled a vast 
amount of associational business. The 
Board, which acts on interim executive 
matters and draws up recommendations 
for the action of the Board of Directors, 
considered enough business this year to 
require 82 pages for its reporting. 


Services Rendered by The Presidential 
Committees 

President Cole appointed 23 com- 
mittees all of which were in full oper- 
ation through the year: Planning, 
Foundations, Gifts and Grants; Con- 
stitution and By-Laws; Rules; Time and 
Place; Finance; Overseas Touring; Un- 
dergraduate Participation in AETA; 
U. S. Legislation; Awards and Honors; 
Liaison in Washington; Affiliation with 
NEA; Resolutions; Secondary School 
Monograph; Rights, Royalties and Leas- 
ing Arrangements; Children’s Theatre 
Monograph; BBC Recordings; CTC as 
a Division of AETA; Agenda for Ad- 
visory Council; Touring Exhibits; 
O’Neill Memorial; Regional Theatre 
Organizations; Convention Negotiations. 


These Committees (which make their 
own reports) have been very busy service 
groups. In many ways similar to the 
“faculty committees” which work all 
through the structure of a modern col- 
lege or university administration, 
AETA’s Committees did most of the 
detailed work of the Association’s ex- 
ploration, research, operation and self- 
analysis. They considered and made 
recommendations on the improvement 
of AETA’s internal organization, and 
on the code which makes its operations 
orderly; offered suggestions for more 
encouragement to, and the better han- 
dling of, AETA’s outside activities such 
as overseas touring; supervised publi- 
cations; promoted new affiliations with 
the national government, other edu- 
cational groups, and other dramatic 
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groups; gave careful thought to ways of 
strengthening dramatic education in 
colleges and secondary schools; gave help 
to children’s theatre organizations; 
worked out plans for the honoring of 
outstanding accomplishments in the the- 
atre; and so on. 

The results of most of the committees’ 
labors have been very fruitful. Among 
those which deserve particular mention 
now are the Committees on Overseas 
Touring, on Constitution and By-Laws, 
and on Planning. From the work on ar- 
rangements by the first committee has 
come extensive traveling by several uni- 
versity companies. The benefits from 
overseas touring have been threefold: 
the participating students have learned 
much about performing in front of all 
kinds of new audiences, the students 
have learned much about the life of the 
people in other countries, and the pres- 
entations by them to military and 
civilian audiences have contributed 
something of value to the other side of 
the cultural exchange. 

The Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws did a tremendous job on the 
revision of the Association’s guide to its 
internal government, and the Planning 
Committee made an incisive analysis of 
the Association’s organization and the 
way it conducts its affairs. Out of this 
came several concrete recommendations. 

A most gratifying result of Committee 
and Project labor has been the sudden 
flowering of publications represented in 
the works on THE RENAISSANCE 
STAGE, THE FIVE-YEAR  BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY and CREATIVE POWER. 


Services Rendered by the CTC Division 

The Governing Board and Commit- 
tees of the Children’s Theatre Confer- 
ence served their division well through a 
very productive year. The Conference 
now has a membership of over 1600. It 
held several lively meetings in Seattle 
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in August. The Division is growing and 
prospering. 

Services Rendered by the Projects 

While AETA’s Committees supply 
much of its brain and muscle power, the 
Projects, it has been said, provide the 
life blood. Out of them come the facts, 
the feelings, and the actions which 
nourish every part of the Association’s 
moving body. At mid-year there were 
23 of them, representing such diverse 
areas of work as Art Museums, Bibli- 
ography, Guidance and Counseling, 
Musical Theatre, Stage Movement, The- 
atre Architecture, and the Translation 
and Publication of Rare Books. 

Roughly, the Projects fall into two 
groups: those which might be termed 
“research” or “investigational” and 
those which were chiefly operational. In 
the first group fitted such projects as 
the Graduate and Production Lists, and 
in the second, AETA Army and Manu- 
script Play. Under the capable guid- 
ance of the several chairmen and the 
wide supervision of the Administrative 
Vice President, these Projects looked for 
facts and for materials, interviewed ex- 
perts, devised means, and _ produced 
practical results which helped to keep 
intact the unique character of AETA as 
an effectively active, not merely theoreti- 
cal, organization. 


Services Rendered by the “Journal” 

This report would not be complete 
without an official bow to the Editor 
and the Editorial Staff of the Epuca- 
TIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL in recogni- 
tion of what they have accomplished 
in the way of maintaining a mag- 
azine of quality under difficult con- 
ditions. The Journal has published 
articles of interest covering a wide choice 
of dramatic fields. It has included 
literary and historical research, criticism 
and theory, and at the same time valu- 
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able advice on the solving of such 
technical problems as the best use of 
color in stage lighting. Included also 
have been book reviews, reports on the 
progress of the Projects, and many 
news notes. 

The managing editor has kept the 
publication solvent—no mean _ac- 
complishment! 

Summary 

If anyone wishes to divide AETA’s 
whole field of doings during the past 
months into areas of action, he would 
see six of them: (1) Organizational Af- 
fairs, (2) Educational Affairs, (3) Cre- 
ative Affairs, (4) Scholarship and Pub- 
lication Affairs, (5) Liaison and Affilia- 
tion Affairs, and (6) Special Service Af- 
fairs. In every one of these areas there 
has been a lot of very solid work. The 
results have done much to add to the 
growth of the Association as a whole 
and the -welfare of the members in- 
dividually. 

The Second Vice President's Comment 
on the Association’s Service 

Presumably the Second Vice Presi- 
dent is expected to conclude his report 
on the Association’s current service to 
its members with a personal comment. 

After a good many years of observing 
the vigorously spreading activity of 
AETA, I feel that there are still several 
areas which need more intensive cultiva- 
tion. This past year has seen consider- 
able attention given to our lacks. How- 
ever, we should continue to plan how 
to eliminate them. 

The Executive Secretary informs us 
that AETA’s membership is now in the 
three thousands, and suggests that be- 
fore long it should get up into the four 
thousands. With our numbers and our 
vitality we are the largest and liveliest 
theatrical organization in this country. 
But what is our collective face? And 
where is our collective voice? We still 
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seem to be very shy about exerting a 
single personality or even admitting 
that we have one. 

In letters between members, and in 
the conversation of colleagues at the 
annual conventions, there is much com- 
plaining about the countrywide indif- 
ference to the value of Educational The- 
atre, and to the dignity of those en- 
gaged as leaders in it. May not the fault 
be our own? We are still working in 
little pockets of endeavor, failing to 
draw to our support the collective 
strength of the Association as a whole. 
And is not our principal reason for this 
failure the fact that the shape of that 
strength is not yet clear to us? 

It seems to me that the incoming 
administration should give its attention 
to devising ways in which AETA may 
clarify for itself what are its funda- 
mental, collective attitudes toward the 
following: (1) the professional standing 
of the teachers of Theatre in the Sec- 
ondary School, the Undergraduate Di- 
vision of the College and University, and 
the Graduate School; (2) basic standards 
of Theatre Instruction in these institu- 
tions; (3) the quality and extent of the 
creative work the association wishes to 
support; and (4) the kind of community, 
national and international services to 
which it wishes to have its name at- 
tached. 

When AETA has firmly established 
its associational attitudes—and thereby 
helped to make for itself a single dis- 
tinctive face and voice—it should be in 
an excellent position to insist on the 
individual and collective recognition 
which it now so much desires. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 
ON MEMBERSHIP 

On November go, 1958, the total 
membership figure for AETA was 3,732. 
This is an increase over the 2,863 figure 
of November go, 1957 of 869g—an in- 
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crease of 23%. gog4 AETA-ANTA special STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS 
joint student memberships for 1959 
have already been paid and processed. hound 
With th 2 f th b NOVEMBER 30, 1958 

ship an continued promotion efforts yembership dues $21,880.95, 
of the Executive Office it is hoped the Sale of publications 962.12 
1959 total membership may approach Educational Theatre Journal Ads 5,054.90 
4,000 with the goal of 5,000 members = Contact Placement Service (CPS) —_$42.00 


by the time of our 25th Silver Anniver. MPP and other projects 854-75 
1958 Convention 35-65 


sary in 1961. Sund 2,376.21 
ry 37 
KENNETH L. GRAHAM CTC Newsletter 100.00 
Executive Secretary Children’s Theatre Conference 
Ways and Means 1,675.01 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


An income of $28,000 was budgeted 
for the fiscal year, December 1, 1957, pisbursements 
through November go, 1958. Our actual — Educational Theatre Journal _—$ 9,176.88 
income for the fiscal year was $33,244.99. 1957 Directory of Members 2,266.99 
Disbursements for the fiscal year were =‘ Other Publications 633.21 


budgeted at $28,000. Actual disburse- Contact Placement Service (CPS) 250.32 
ments were $32,628.86 MPP and other projects 1,471.79 
The Association holds $5,500 in Times Office Salaries iene 


Saving Certificates. These plus the Office Expenses and Postage 2,962.42 
money in CPS, Managing Editor, and Promotion and Dues 2,632.31 
MPP revolving funds and the cash Officers’ and Committee Expense —_ 1,923.31 
balance of $7,689.90 as of November 30, Sundry ; 2,308.67 
1958, gives us a balance in total funds 
Children’s Theatre Conference 

as of November go, 1958, of $14,247.02. Ways and Means 1,857.81 
KENNETH L. GRAHAM 

Treasurer Total Cash Disbursements $32,628.86 


Total Cash Receipts $33,244.99 


STATEMENT OF FUNDS 
November 30, 1958 


Beginning Add Ending 
Balance Add (Less) Less Balance 
12-1-57 Receipts Transfers Disbursements 11-30-58 


AETA-Operating Fund $10,908.28 $31,569.98 $ (250.00) $30,771.55 $11,456.72 
Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference (Ways & Means) 1,915.49 1,675.01 1,857.31 1,733-19 
Revolving Funds: 
Contact Placement Service 50.00 9.30 40.70 
Educational Theatre 
Journal, advertising 
manager’s fund 
Mr. John A. Walker 150.00 (150.00) 
Mr. Melvin R. White (400.00) 23.30 375.70 
Manuscript Piay Project 500.00 139.72 639.72 


$13,523.77 $33,384.71 $32,661.46 $14,247.02 
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On November 30, 1958 the organization’s funds were represented by the following: 
The University National Bank, Minneapolis, Minnesota: 


Balance per bank statement 
Less checks outstanding 
Balance per books, November 30, 1958 
The University National Bank: 


$ 9,228.33 
1,538.43 
$ 7,689.90 


Five time savings certificates of deposit; $1,000.00 each; dated 
February 1, 1957; bearing interest at the rate of 3 percent per 
annum; certificate numbers 433, 434, 435, 435, 437; and one 
certificate of deposit number 671 for $500.00 dated April 4, 


1957- 
Payable to: 
American Educational Theatre Association 


American Educational Theatre Association—CTC 


Ways and Means 


Revolving Funds: 


Contact Placement Service, Mr. Douglas Hatfield 
Educational Theatre Journal, Mr. Melvin R. White 


Manuscript Play Project, Mr. Paul Baker 


Balance, total funds, November 30, 1958 


AUDITING COMMITTEE'S 
REPORT 
Chicago, III. 
December 27, 1958 


Edward C. Cole, President 
American Educational Theatre 
Association 


Acting under your appointment, the 
Auditing Committee of AETA has met 
and examined the books of the organi- 
zation as presented by Kenneth L. Gra- 
ham, retiring Executive-Secretary. We 
herewith certify approval of the ac- 
counting method employed and the ac- 
curacy of the statement. 

The books of the Association have 
been audited by John M. Diracles and 
Company, Certified Public Accountants 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota. The com- 
mittee has examined the report sub- 
mitted by Mr. Diracles which is at- 
tached to and becomes a part of this 
report. 

The committee respectfully suggests 
that the Finance Committee be in- 
structed to investigate the possibility of 


$ 5,500.00 


40.70 
376.70 
639.72 


$14,247.02 


setting aside receipts from Life Mem- 
berships in AETA in a separate long- 
term investment fund. 

In concluding its responsibilities the 
committee urges special commendation 
for Kenneth Graham, retiring Executive- 
Secretary, for his faithful stewardship 
and efficient handling of the affairs of 
the Association during the three years 
he has served in that capacity. 

Respectfully submitted, 

PAuL K. PETERSON, Chairman 
Jack Morrison 

JouHN WALKER 


MINUTES OF THE 
BUSINESS MEETING 
(First and Organizational Meeting of 
The American Educational Theatre 
Association, Incorporated) 
Conrad Hilton Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 
December 30, 1958 
The meeting was called to order by 
President Cole at 1:40 P.M. It was voted 
to dispense with the reading of the 
Minutes of the 1957 Business Meeting 
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and to approve them as distributed to 
the membership in the December 1957, 
issue of the Educational Theatre 
Journal. 

Second Vice President Selden reported 
on the effectiveness of the association’s 
service to the membership (see above). 

This being the first and organizational 
meeting of the American Educational 
Theatre Association as incorporated 
January 14, 1958, under the statutes of 
the State of Minnesota, William Hal- 
stead, chairman of the Constitution Re- 
vision Committee, presented for 
adoption by the membership the Articles 
and By-Laws for AETA, Inc., as they 
appeared in the December, 1958, issue of 
the Educational Theatre Journal with 
the following editorial correction “f(1)” 
of By-Law 8 to read “The personnel for 
the Committee on Appointments and 
Research.” Mr. Halstead moved the 


adoption of the new constitution. 


The Executive Secretary then read 
into the record that on December 27, 
1958, the Board of Directors passed the 
following motion: “The AETA Board 
of Directors unanimously recommends 
to the membership the adoption of the 
Articles and By-Laws as they appeared 
in the December, 1958, issue of ET] 
with the omission of part b(7) of By- 
Law 10 (and subsequent necessary re- 
numbering) and the omission of part 
a(4) of By-Law 4.” Mr. Graham then 
moved amendment of the above noted 
omissions. This was seconded and 
carried. 

It was voted to adopt the new Con- 
stitution as amended. 

The Executive Secretary read the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas the tax exempt status of 
AETA is now in question, and 

Whereas it may be necessary to re- 
define the purposes of AETA to 
meet certain requirements of the 
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U. §S. Department of Internal 
Revenue, 

Be It Resolved, that the Executive 
Committee is hereby empowered 
by the membership to make any 
and all changes necessary to meet 


these requirements. 
The resolution was adopted. 


In accordance with the requirements 
of the Minnesota Nonprofit Corporation 
Act under which AETA is now in- 
corporated it was moved to re-elect to 
their present office the following mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors whose 
term of office in the former AETA ex- 
tend beyond January 1, 1959: 

Those with terms to expire 1959: Warren Lee, 
Wallace Smith, Lillian Voorhees, Margaret Mary 
Young, Eleanor York (Director of CTC), Frank 
M Whiting (Past President). 

Those with terms to expire 1960: William 
Brasmer, Mary Ellen Burgess, Arnold Gillette, 
Alice Griffin, James M. Klain, Jack Morrison 
(Past President). 


All were re-elected. 

It was moved that the acts of the 
Board of Directors during the year 1958 
be ratified by the membership of the 
newly incorporated association. The 
motion carried, 

Mouzon Law presented the following 
report: 

The 1959 Nominating Committee, 
consisting of Mouzon Law (Chairman), 
William Halstead, Campton Bell, Joel 
Rubin met with Jack Morrison and 
Kenneth L. Graham, ex officio in 
Boston, Massachusetts, on August 26, 
1957 to nominate officers for 1959. The 
following slate was selected: 


For President, John Wray Young, 
Shreveport Little Theatre 

For Vice-President, Samuel Selden, U. of 
Calif., at Los Angeles 

For Second Vice-President, Norman 
Philbrick, Stanford U., Stanford Calif. 
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For Board of Directors (1959-1961): 

Richard Adams, U. of S. Calif., Los 
Angeles, Calif, 

Clara Behringer, U. 
Urbana, Illinois 

Walter Peck, Miami Beach Sr. H. S., 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

Newell ‘Tarrant, 
Theatre, Erie, Pa. 

Hal Todd, Idaho State College, Poca- 
tello, Idaho 


of Illinois, 


Erie Community 


Since no AETA members have ex- 
ercised their right to add to the slate by 
petition after the publication of this 
slate in the October, 1958, ETJ, Mr. 
Law moved the acceptance of this re- 
port and the election of said personnel. 
The motion carried unanimously. 

Warren Lee, chairman of the 1958 
Resolutions Committee, moved that 
the following resolutions be read into 
the minutes and that the Executive 


Secretary be directed to communicate 


them the 


parties: 


severally to appropriate 


1. To Edward Gordon Craig as a token rec- 
ognition of and testimonial to his inestimable 
contributions to world and theatre, the Ameri- 
can Educational Theatre Association tenders a 
lifetime membership in AETA and a lifetime 
subscription to the Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal. 

2. With the realization that the creation of 
the National Cultural Center in Washington, 
D. C., augurs well for the future of all the 
theatre-related arts in the United States, The 
American Educational Theatre Association §sa- 
lutes the Hon. James W. Fulbright, Senator 
from Arkansas, and the Hon. Frank S. Thomp- 
son, Representative from New Jersey, for their 
successful sponsorship of bills creating the Na- 
tional Cultural Center. 

g. To President C. C. Trillingham and the 
Executive Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and through them 
to the membership of AASA, warmest congratu- 
lations are extended from all members of the 
American Educational Theatre Association in 
recognition of AASA’s contribution to American 
culture and education in predicating its February 
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1959 Convention on the theme: “The Arts in 
Education.” 

4. The United States National Commission 
for UNESCO of the Department of State and 
to Theatre Arts magazine, sponsors with AETA 
of the annual International Theatre Celebra- 
tion for their generous contributions to the 1958 
celebration, by which educational, professional, 
community and children’s theatres throughout 
the nation demonstrated that “the theatre pro- 
motes international understanding,” are ex- 
pressed the thanks and appreciation of the 
AETA Board of Directors and the general mem- 
bership. 

5. To the resolution adopted by the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO at its 
September 1958 meeting, which resolution re- 
asserts in effect that it is of the utmost im- 
portance for our Federal Government to declare 
a positive national policy supporting interna- 
tional cultural relations and to implement this 
declaration by creating in the Department ot 
State proper machinery to plan and to conduct 
the Government’s role in evolving progress, the 
American Educational Theatre Association 
pledges its fullest support and cooperation. 

6. For long and imaginative dedication to 
educational theatre, for leadership in scholarly 
investigation and in the recognition and en- 
couragement of native playwrights and drama, 
for the exploration and extension of theatre 
conventional and unconventional both on and 
off their campuses the American Educational 
Theatre Association expresses its warmest con- 
gratulations, its faith in and good wishes for 
the future to The Carolina Playmakers and the 
Department of Dramatic Art who, this year, are 
celebrating forty years of theatre activity at the 
U. of North Carolina in Chapel Hill; 

The Cornell Dramatic club and the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama who will celebrate 
in March 1959 the soth anniversary at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 

7. Recognizing significant and dedicated serv- 
ice to educational theatre and to the arts and 
culture of the time, the American Educational 
Theatre Association memorializes its loss in: 

The death of Dr. Georgiana VonTornow on 
August 6, 1958. Dr. VonTornow was for 12 years 
professor of drama at the State University of 
New York Teachers College, Fredonia, New 
York, having received her training at Tufts Col- 
lege, Cornell University, the University of Maine 
and the University of Birmingham, and having 
taught at Queens College, Ontario, Cornell Uni- 
versity and Penn Hall Junior College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. Her college organization, the 
Mummers, has appeared on annual invitation 
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in recent years at the New York State Fair. 

The death of Dr. E. J. West on October 31, 
1958. Dr. West, director, teacher and scholar, 
was for 31 years a member of the faculty of the 
U. of Colorado directing in that time more than 
70 productions. He was an ardent student of 
poetry and dramatic literature, in particular 
Bernard Shaw. As a Shavian scholar few can 
approach E. J. West in knowledge and under- 
standing. 

The recent passing of Grace Price of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., founder of Grace Price Productions, 
a professional company playing for children. 
Her company toured from Ohio to Delaware, 
and she was one of the first directors of chil- 
dren’s plays electing to experiment with the 
presentation of new scripts. In her death, the 
Children’s Theatre Conference has lost an able 
director and an adventurous spirit, and AETA 
an educator of many children’s audiences of to- 
day and adult audiences of tomorrow. 

The death of Herbert Philippi on December 
9, 1958. Herbert Philippi author of Stagecraft 
and Scene Design as well as numerous technical 
articles, was for ten years designer and teacher 
at Northwestern U., ill health causing his resig- 
nation in the spring of 1957. Previously he was 
associated with the U. of Washington, Cornell 
U., MacMurray College, the Cain Park Theatre 
and the U. of Michigan. By his writing, his 
teaching, and his designing he contributed 
greatly to visual imagery in the educational 
theatre. 

8. Realizing that no resolution can adequate- 
ly encompass in any detail the many faceted 
services given so freely to and performed so well 
for AETA by the retiring officers and conven- 
tion officials; that their increasing the stature of 
the organization and extending its services na- 
tionally and internationally brings greater pres- 
tige to every member, deep and sincere appre- 
ciation and commendation is expressed to them 
jointly and severally: 

To Edward C. Cole, president, for his firm 
and astute leadership during his term in this 
office; 

To John Wray Young, vice president, for his 
most imaginative and vital 1958 program plan- 
ning; 

To Kenneth L. Graham, Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer, for his phenomenal attention to per- 
tinent detail during his 3 year term; 

To Douglas Hatfield for his laudable direc- 
tion of the Contact Placement Service for the 
last three years; 

To Walter H. Walters for his extensive serv- 
ices as editor of Books in Review for ETJ; 
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To all of the hosts, hostesses, registrars and 
assistants for their aid in planning, organizing 
and executing the convention routine, partic- 
ularly Maurine Mitchell of Zeta Phi Eta, Jack 
Higgins and the Chicago Park District. 

Especial appreciation is extended to SAA for 
continuing their cooperation in planning the 
joint convention. 

g. Since all of the arts are of vital importance 
in the life of man, the American Educational 
Theatre Association welcomes the opportunity 
to work freely with societies representing all 
the arts in American educational fields; and 
since the National Council for the Arts in Ed- 
ucation has been incorporated as an institution 
to further the mutual development of all the 
arts in education, it is resolved that the Amer- 
ican Educational Theatre Association become 
a member of the National Council for the Arts 
in Education and participate freely in the Coun- 
cil to the purpose of bringing the arts into full 
and effective expression along-side of the sci- 
ences, social sciences and the humanities through- 
out the educational institutions of the United 
States of America. It is further resolved that 
AETA declares its intention to further cordial 
and mutually helpful relationships with each of 
the several societies devoted to the arts in order 
to facilitate exchange of ideas and to cooperate 
in projects of common interest. 

10. The American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation through its Overseas Touring Commit- 
tee has been responsible for arranging tours 
such as the Denison U. tour to Europe, the U. 
of Minnesota’s tours of Europe, Brazil, and the 
Pacific, Catholic University’s tour of Latin Amer- 
ica and Europe, Catawba College’s tour of Eu- 
rope, Wayne University’s tour of India, U. of 
Delaware’s tour of the Pacific, Florida A. and 
M’s tour of Africa and Yale University’s tour , 
of Europe (Brussels Fair), and others. 

These tours have provided the Association 
with experience supporting the educational 
value of the study of theatre by performance in 
these various cultures under various circum- 
stances. These tours have proved illuminating 
and rewarding as theatre as well as cultural ex- 
change. 

The American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion through its Overseas Touring Committee 
is responsible for the effective use of the par- 
ticipating members’ time, personnel and finances, 
as well as the professional standards of the ed- 
ucational institutions it recommends. 

Be is therefore resolved that: 

First: this year be directed by AETA as the 
end of its primary exploration in the field of 
overseas touring; and 
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Second: that AETA seek a recognized and reg- 
ularized modus operandi supported by an ap- 
propriate administrative structure as well as 
funds to assure the continuance of a program 
of international cultural exchange of school and 
university performances by recognized educa- 
tional theatre groups of high collegiate quality. 

(Randolph Edmonds spoke in support of reso- 
lution number 10 by telling of the experience 
of the Florida A. & M. Theatre tour of Africa.) 

11. Whereas the Congress of the United States 
of America through legislative action made pos- 
sible the establishment of a National Cultural 
Center to be located in Washington, D. C., and 
to be provided for by public funds adminis- 
tered by a Board of Trustees and an Advisory 
Committee, 

Be it resolved that the President of the United 
States of America accept the assistance of the 
American Educational Theatre Association in 
selecting the members of the Board of Trustees 
and Advisory Committee and this at an early 
date. 


The motion concerning these reso- 
lutions was carried unanimously. 

It was announced that in July, 1958, 
the Board of Directors of AETA, as a 
charter member of the National Council 
of the Arts in Education, ratified the 
proposed constitution of said organi- 
zation. 

The reports of the Executive Secretary 
on Membership (see above) and the 
Treasurer’s Report (see above) were 
received and accepted with great ap- 
preciation. 

The Auditing Committee’s report, 
Paul Peterson, chairman, was read and 
approved. 

The Executive Secretary certified the 
following as members of the Nominating 
Committee for 1960 as selected by the 
membership in accordance with con- 
stitutional provision: Arnold Gillette, 
chairman, Sister Mary Angelita, Henry 
Williams, Eleanor York, Ed Cole, ex- 
officio, Kenneth L. Graham, ex-officio. 

Samuel Selden announced informally 
plans for the 1959 Convention at the 
Statler Hotel, December 28-30, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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President Cole introduced  dis- 
tinguished guests. 

Thomas Poag moved and the mem- 
bership gave President Cole a standing 
ovation for his outstanding leadership as 
President during 1958. 

The meeting was 
2:25 P.M. 


adjourned at 


KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Executive Secretary 


NOTES FROM THE MEETINGS 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The following officers whose term of office in 
the former AETA extended beyond January 1, 
1959, were re-elected for 1959: Delmar Solem, 
Administrative Vice-President; Lillian Voorhees, 
member of the Executive Committee; James 
Clancy, Editor of ETJ; Mr. and Mrs. O. G. 
Brockett, Associate Editors of ETJ; and Melvin 
R. White, Managing Editor of ETJ. 

The following officers previously elected in 
the former AETA and whose terms of office 
begin January 1, 1959, were re-elected: John A. 
Walker, Executive Secretary-Treasurer; and Jed 
H. Davis, Director of the Contact Placement 
Service. 

Mary Ellen Burgess was elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee for the term 1959-1960 inclu- 
sive. The 1959 Executive Committee will con- 
sist of John Wray Young, Samuel Selden, Nor- ° 
man Philbritk, Delmar Solem, John A. Walker, 
Lillian Voorhees, and Mary Ellen Burgess. 

The following Standing Committees for 1959 
were approved: 

1. Appointments and Research: Delmar So- 
lem, chairman, John Wray Young, Samuel Sel- 
den, Norman Philbrick, John A. Walker, Ed- 
ward C. Cole, Dina Rees Evans, Lillian Voor- 
hees, Melvin R. White, James Klain (one year), 
Clara Behringer (two years), Warren M. Lee 
(three vears), Sawyer Falk (one year), Bernard 
Beckerman (two years), and James Hull Miller 
(three years). 

2. Publications: Gary Gaiser, chairman, John 
Dugan, George Kernodle, David Walker, and 
Robert Corrigan. 

g. Finance: Kenneth L. Graham, chairman 
(one year), Horace Robinson (two years), Mou- 
zon Law (three years). 

The following slate of nominees for the Nom- 
inating Committee for 1961 was approved: Dale 
Brannon, Rogers H. S. (Spokane); Paul Bar- 
stow, Wellesley College (Mass.); Mary Ellen 
Burgess, Dept. of Ed. (Saskatchewan, Canada); 
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William Cleveland, George School (Pa.); Harry 
Davis, U. of N. Carolina; Paul Hostetler, Tem- 
ple U., (Philadelphia); Sister Mary Honora 
O.P., Clement H. S. (Centerline, Mich.); Paul 
’ Kozelka, Columbia U.; Albert Mitchell, Brig- 
ham Young U. (Provo, Utah); Jack Morrison, 
U. C. L. A.; Mary Gwen Owen, Macalester Col. 
(St. Paul, Minn.); Dorman Richardson, Rep- 
ertoire Little Theatre (Toledo, O.); Lillian 
Voorhees, Fisk U. (Nashville); and Frederick 
Walsh, N. Dak. Ag. Col. (Fargo, N. D.). 


The following nominations for AETA repre- 
sentatives to the Educational Panel of the 
ANTA Board of Directors for 1960 through 
1961 were approved: H. Darkes Albright, Alice 
Griffin, Hubert Heffner, C. Robert Kase, and 
Francis Sidlauskas. 


Jack Clay was approved as assistant to the 
Administrative Vice President for 1959 and Ken- 
neth L. Graham was approved as special as- 
sistant to the Executive Secretary-Treasurer to 
pursue and complete internal revenue negotia- 
tions. 


Ann Eddy Gray of Loyola U., Chicago, and 
James M. Klain of U. C. L. A. have been ap- 
proved “advertising representatives” to assist the 
Managing Editor of ETJ. 


1958 Sustaining members will receive AETA 
Monograph No. 1 Bibliography of Theatre Arts 
Publications in the U. S. (1948-1952) as a free 


bonus publication; 1959 Sustaining members 
will receive a free subscription for World Thea- 
tre. 

It was voted to have the following projects 
evaluated by the Committee on Appointments 
and Research: Festivals, Guidance and Coun- 
seling, and Summer Theatre. Activities of all 
Projects were reported by the Administrative 
Vice President, and the following project chair- 
men were approved for 1959: Army-AETA Co- 
operative—Robert L. Richey; Art Museums and 
Theatres—Campton Bell; Audio-Visual Aids— 
Arthur Dorlag; Bibliography—Roger Busfield; 
College Curriculum—Burnet Hobgood; Festivals 
—Joe G. White; Guidance and Counseling— 
Wayne Knutson; Graduate—Frederick Hunter; 
International Liaison and ITI—Alice Griffin; 
Junior and City Colleges—Eugene Youngken; 
Manuscript Play—Paul Baker; Musical Theatre 
—Frank Magers; Production Lists—Theodore 
Shank; Religious Drama—Harold Ehrensperger; 
Secondary Schools—John Barner; Stage Move- 
ment—Paul Reinhardt; Summer Theatre— 
Walter L. Boughton; Teacher Training—Paul 
Pettit; Technical Development—George Crepeau; 
Television—William Kinzer; Theatre Architec- 
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ture—James Jewell; Rare Books—Barnard Hew- 
itt; V. A. Hospitals—Father G. V, Hartke. 


The following resolutions drawn up by the 
Project Chairman collectively were approved by 
the Board of Directors: 

Be it resolved that convention section meet- 
ings be more closely alligned with the projects’ 
work of the year. 

Be it resolved that the Board of Directors’ 
meetings considering project reports be held at 
a time when the project chairman can be pres- 
ent. 

Be it resolved that the convention program 
chairman attempt to find some place on the 
program where the project chairmen can be 
introduced to the general membership of the 
association. 

It was voted to accept all three resolutions 
and refer them to the proper officers. 

The Renaissance Stage, first in a Books of the 
Theatre Series, being published by the U. of 
Miami, Florida Press and edited by Barnard 
Hewitt for AETA, will be available in Febru- 
ary, 1959. It is hoped this year’s volume may 
be a translation of major writings of Adolphe 
Appia. 

The Bibliography of Theatre Arts Publica- 
tions in the U. S. (1948-1952) is completed and 
will be available in February, 1959. William 
Melnitz has edited this AETA Monograph #1; 
Roger Busfield will edit the 1953-1957 edition. 

Two revised manuscripts of Theatre Survey 
USA were given to the Committee on Publica- 
tion for immediate action. 

The Directory of Southeastern College Thea- 
tre, edited by Burnett Hobgood, is now com- 
plete. Mr. Hobgood was appointed editor for 
a national Directory of American College Thea- 
tre. It is hoped foundation money and an in- 
terested publisher may make this a reality in 
1959 or early 1960. 

The Monograph on Principles and Practices 
of Children’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics 
in the U. S. with Geraldine Siks as editor is 
progressing well with completion date set for 
October 1, 1959. 

The Secondary School Theatre Monograph, 
with William Schlosser as editor presented Part 
I for appraisal. The editor was directed to 
proceed with this material and provide addi- 
tional essays (at least 25) including statements 
from (a) representatives of the physical and 
social sciences, (b) administrators, and (c) PTA 
representatives, and that the collected material] 
be used as a basis for drawing up a research 
and field study program. 
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The reprint of Creative Power by Hughes 
Mearns sponsored by CTC will reach the public 
January 1959. 

The Ten Year Index of ETJ, David Welker, 
editor, is complete and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Publications for action. 


Theatre Annual was discussed and the mat- 
ter was referred to the Standing Committee on 
Publication to consider if and how AETA might 
cooperate or assist. 


Reports from Henry Goodman, chairman, and 
Gary Gaiser, Vice-chairman of the Editorial 
Board were received and referred to the chair- 
man of the new Standing Committee on Publi- 
cation, 

The 1959 Convention will be held jointly 
with SAA December 28, 29, and go at the Stat- 
ler Hotel, Washington, D. C., with Committee 
on Appointments and Research and Board of 
Director’s sessions on December 26 and 27. The 
Time and Place Committee (Arnold Gillette) 
chairman, reported prior commitments through 
1963. The University of Pittsburgh and Car- 
negie Institute of Technology were approved as 
hosts for the August, 1964, convention to be 
held on one or both campuses. 

Ed Wright, chairman of the Overseas Tour- 
ing Committee, reported: All applications re- 
ceived by September 15 were requested to send 
a list of all fall and winter productions. Thir- 
teen groups so responded. As of this date six 
of the 13 have been auditioned. Four more have 
been assigned to auditors. The remaining three 
will be auditioned if it is at all possible, but 
they lie in areas that are very difficult with our 
limited budget. Questionnaires were mailed out 
from the Executive Office. Replies are now com- 
ing in at a very good pace and will be pre- 
sented to the chairman of the 1959 Overseas 
Committee after January 1, 1959. His work 
can, and should, get underway at once. Mr. 
Wright also offered suggestions for selecting fu- 
ture groups. After discussion a resolution was 
drawn concerning financial and associational 
relations between AETA Overseas Committee 
and the agencies it is serving. 

Frank M Whiting, chairman of a recently 
formed committee to study the current proposal 
of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, reported the present 
plan is to require every teacher of speech and 
theatre arts to be an English teacher with a 
minimum of 18 semester credits in English and 
only 5 semester credits in speech (presumably 
including dramatics and theatre arts). It was 
voted to send a letter to Dr. L. A. Van Dyke, 
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chairman of the North Central Association’s 
revision committee, which reads in part: 
“We therefore urge that the following be 
added under Section III, N (p. 27) 

(d) Theatre Arts or Dramatics. Teachers 
shall have at least 18 semester hours 
in theatre arts, speech arts, and/or dra- 
matic literature. It is further recom- 
mended that only teachers of supe- 
rior quality be permitted to teach in 
this area... . 

“We therefore strongly advise against requir- 
ing an English major for all teachers of thea- 
tre arts. In most cases this would pose no 
problem since dramatic literature lies at the 
very core of theatre, but there have been and 
are many cases where an outstanding teacher 
of speech and/or dramatics is also a teacher 
in an area other than English, such as art, 
music, foreign languages, social science, or 
even physics and physical education.” 


The committee’s aim is to have each repre- 
sentative of the North Central Association ap- 
proached in a friendly and intelligent manner 
by at least one member of AETA. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of the letter to Dr. Van Dyke 
will be made available for conferences. 

William Halstead, chairman of the Constitu- 
tion Revision Committee presented the Articles 
and By-Laws for AETA, Incorporated (as they 
appeared in the December 1958 ETJ). The 
Board of Directors voted to recommend adop- 
tion to the membership of the revised Consti- 
tution and By-Laws with the omission of part 
b(7) of By-Law 10 (and subsequent renumber- 
ing) and part a(4) of By-Law 4. 

Marjorie Dycke, chairman of the NEA Affil- 
iation Committee for 3 years, reported the latest 
survey which indicated the futility of AETA 
seeking departmental status if rigid require- 
ments must be met. She recommended the es- 
tablishment of an NEA Project within AETA. 
It was voted, however, that the incoming Pres- 
ident arrange face to face meetings with top 
echelons of NEA and AETA with the offered 
assistance of Miss Vanett Lawler and Ralph 
Beelke. 

After the report prepared by Harold Burris- 
Meyer, chairman of the Committee on Con- 
sultants for Theatre Architecture and Techni- 
cal Theatre, was given, a lengthy discussion 
resulted in a request to the Theatre Architec- 
ture Project to prepare a plan for a first step 
toward the development of a list of consultants, 
At a later session, James Jewell, vice-chairman 
of that project presented the following plan 
which was approved: 
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1. Consulting Theatre Engineering listings 
and registration shall be the responsibility 
solely of the Theatre Architecture Project act- 
ing for the Association and subject to the 
customary Board of Directors’ action and in- 
struction. 

2. Consulting Theatre Engineers shall be 
those persons who are capable of directing or 
assisting a public client, an architect, or any 
engineer in the planning of a theatre struc- 
ture or of any of the electro-mechanical por- 
tions thereof. 

3. All previous listings of the Association 
concerning such professional activities shall 
be abandoned and the medium of the Asso- 
ciation shall be used to request formal appli- 
cations for new listings and registration. 

4. All applications shall be accompanied by 
a resumé reciting education, professional 
training, work accomplished, and other per- 
tinent information concerning the individual 
and shall be supported by one or more let- 
ters of recommendation from appropriate aca- 
demic or professional authorities. 

5. Those applications which offer valid ex- 
perience in the form of structures or work 
accomplished and are submitted by members 
of recognized professional stature shall be au- 
tomatically included in the listing. 

6. Those applications which offer only ed- 
ucation experience and qualification and 
which are genuinely unknown to the Project 
shall be referred to at least two senior mem- 
bers of the Project having extensive experi- 
ence who shall pass upon the application, 
required additional information if desired. 
The members selected for each such applica- 
tion shall be selected by the Project Chair- 
man. 

7. The Theatre Architecture Project shall 
impose no artistic or intellectual restrictions 
upon the practice of consulting but shall only 
concern itself with the ethics of its regis- 
trants and the protection of the professional 
character of the Association. 

8. All applications shall be accompanied by 
a registration fee of $1.00 which shall cover 
the listing activities of the Project. Such fee 
to be returned to unsuccessful applicants. 

g. All application resumés shall imply per- 
mission to the Theatre Architecture Project 
to publish the resumés for distribution of in- 
terested clients. Letters of recommendation 
are to remain confidential. 

10. The Theatre Architecture Project shall 
not serve as a placement activity for Consult- 
ing Theatre Engineers and shall at no time 
recommend any single consultant but shall 
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rather supply the interested client with the 
Association listing or the choice of at least 
three consultants who may be preferable as 
the result of interest, geography, or econom- 
ics. 

11. Nothing in this Code shall imply ac- 
tivity of the Theatre Architecture Project sep- 
arate from its function within the Association 
but the Association shall strive to give these 
registrations the stature of permanence and 
authority subject to the above condition. 


Extensive reports were also made by the fol- 
lowing Presidential Committees (only chairmen 
are listed here): Planning (Samuel Selden), Res- 
olutions (Warren Lee), Foundations and Grants 
(Jack Morrison), Minimum Standards (Loren 
Winship), Regional Theatre (Samuel Selden), 
Silver Jubilee Convention (Marjorie Dycke), 
Legislative Advisory (H. Darkes Albright), Ne- 
gotiations for Convention Accommodations 
(John A. Walker), New York City Region (Mel- 
vin R. White), CTC-AETA Review (Richard 
Adams), Touring of Foreign Educational Groups 
in the U. S. (Herschel Bricker), Touring Ex- 
hibits (Robert Moulton), Agenda for Board of 
Directors Meetings (John A. Walker), Awards 
(Lee Mitchell), Finance (Jack Morrison), Tour- 
ing in U. S. by Local College Theatres (Bernard 
Beckerman), and Undergraduate Participation 
(Henry Williams). 

(Complete reports of all Presidential Commit- 
tees are available in the complete minutes avail- 
able from the Executive Secretary.) 

Incoming President John Wray Young an- 
nounced he would appoint 1959 Presidential 
Committees in January; these are listed at the 
end of this report. 

Eleanor York, Director of CTC, reported the 
1958 activities of this division. 

The Board of Research, Joel Rubin, chair- 
man, presented the following recommendations 
all of which were approved: (1) Project em- 
phasis shall be placed upon development of 
technique, interpretative study, and advanced 
research; the project shall de-emphasize ques- 
tionnaire arithmetic, compilations of basic tech- 
nique bibliographies, and other plain collections 
of useless information. (2) AETA recognize the 
importance of project contributions, and in- 
vite all members to participate in the work 
of the projects, e.g. printing names of project 
personnel; listing all project personnel in re- 
ports. (3) AETA recommend to future conven- 
tion chairmen that project activity constitute an 
important emphasis in the annual convention. 

Reports were given of activities of the Affil- 
iated organizations (those listed on pages 12-13 
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of 1958-1959 AETA Directory). The Board of 
Directors endorsed the first ANTA-AETA as- 
sembly to be held February 15-18, 1959, urging 
AETA members to support it. An expression 
of appreciation was voted for Mr. Louis Lotito 
for his project providing free tickets for theatre 
students. It was voted to establish a commit- 
tee to investigate the possibility of a plan for 
university and college theatre stock companies 
utilizing professional actors as well as students. 

Second Vice President Selden reported the 
activities for 1958 of regional theatre organiza- 
tions (those listed on pages 13-15 of 1958-1959 
AETA Directory). 

In accordance with By-Law 21 of the new 
Constitution, it was voted to rebate to the 
Southern California regional group of AETA 
50c of the dues of every membership secured 
through this group, and hence any other re- 
gional group established as a District. Since the 
Southern California group was established at 
the time the new Constitution was adopted, it 
may secure this rebate during a “reasonable 
time” during which it is to be qualified by the 
Board of Directors as a District. 

Reports were made concerning AETA rela- 
tions with the following: American Council on 
Education, Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education, International Federation for Theatre 
Research, International Theatre Celebration, 
National Association of Educational Broadcast- 
ers, National Council of Teachers of English, 
Speech Association of America, U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, the World General 
Meeting of Theatre Students (Brussels), the 
Salzburg Dramatic Workshop, and the Interna- 
tional Amateur Theatre Association. 

The following delegates to the AETA Con- 
vention reported: Dr. Mayo Bryce, U. S. Office 
of Education; Mrs. Clifton Utley, Chicago office 
of the Institute of International Education, 

The following amended budget was approved 
for the fiscal year 1959: 

AETA BUDGET 
(Year Ending November jo, 1959) 
Receipts: 


Memberships $21,000.00 
Sale of Publications 1,000.00 
ETJ and Directory Advertisements 5,000.00 
CPS 500.00 
Projects 1,150.00 
Convention ’58 1,500.00 
Eaves Awards 1,500.00 
Sundry 450.00 
CTC Newsletter 600.00 
CTC Ways and Means 1,700.00 

Total Receipts $34,400.00 
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Disbursements: 

ETJ $ 9,100.00 
Directory 2,300.00 
Other Publications 810.00 
CPS 500.00 
Projects 1,800.00 
Conventions (1958) 1,500.00 
(1959) 150.00 
Eaves Awards 1,500.00 
Office Salaries 5700.00 
Office Expense 1,935.00 
Transfer of Office 600.00 
Postage 1,500.00 
Promotion 1,300.00 
Dues 125.00 
Officers and Committees 2,150.00 
Sundry 450.00 
CTC Operating Expense 1,480.00 
CTC Ways and Means 1,500.00 

Total Disbursements $34,400.00 


President Cole discharged all 1958 P*esiden- 
tial Committees and announced that all new 
officers will assume their duties on January 1, 
1959- 

KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Executive Secretary 


Note: A copy of the complete minutes of the 
Board of Directors may be obtained from the 
Executive Office upon request. 


1959 PRESIDENTIAL COMMITTEES 


Agenda for Board of Directors’ Meetings: John 
A. Walker, Chairman; Dallas Williams, R. 
Lyle Hagan. 

Awards and Honors: Claude Shaver, Chairman; 
Sister Mary Angelita, Clara Behringer. 

Charging for the Directory: John A. Walker, 
Chairman; Melvin White, Kenneth Graham. 

Children’s Theatre Monograph: Geraldine Siks, 
Chairman; Lillian Voorhees, James Popovich, 
Winifred Ward, Eleanor York. 

Consultants for Theatre Architecture: Harold 
Burris-Meyer, Chairman; Willard Bellman, 
George Crepeau. 

Colleges Sponsoring Summer Theatre Projects 
with Professional Actors: Willard Swire, Chair- 
man; Mary Johns. 

Evaluation of Festival Project: Frederick G. 
Walsh, Chairman; Angus Bowmer, Paul S. 
Hostetler. 

Experts to Explore Promotion: Norman Phil- 
brick, Chairman; Clark Weaver, Leon Miller. 


Evaluating Ideas for Submission to Foundation 
Committee: Rupel J. Jones, Chairman; Hor- 
ace W. Robinson, Wesley Swanson. 

Foundations, Gifts and Grants: Jack Morrison, 
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Chairman; Edward C. Cole, Assistant Chair- 
man; Robert E. Gard, Darkes Albright. 

Finance Committee: Kenneth Graham, Chair- 
man; Horace W. Robinson, Mouzon Law. 

Minimum Standards: Loren Winship, Chair- 
man; Walther Volbach, Burnett Hobgood, 
Angus Springer, Leighton Ballew, Edna West, 
Joseph P. Roppolo. 

New York City Region: Elizabeth Burdick, 
Chairman; Melvin R. White, Bernard Becker- 
man, Alice Griffin, Norris Houghton. 

Overseas Touring: C. Robert Kase, Chairman; 
Father Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., Co-Chairman; 
James Butler, Glenn Hughes, Monroe Lipp- 
man, Frank M Whiting, Willard Swire, Ran- 
dolph Edmonds, 

On The Profession: John Gassner, Chairman; 
Kenneth Macgowan, John Reich, Marston 
Balch. 

Internal and External Publicity: Maurine Mit- 
chell, Chairman; Jack Higgins, Sister Mary 
Gregory, O.P., William T. Chichester, Mar- 
garet Meyn. 

Planning: Lee Mitchell, Chairman; William 
Melnitz, Sawyer Falk, Father Gilbert V. 
Hartke, O.P. 

Preparing Manuel of Standard Operations: Wil- 
liam P. Halstead, Chairman; John T. Dugan, 
H. Darkes Albright. 

Preparing Exhibit to Send to Moscow Art Thea- 
tre: Jack Clay, Chairman; Robert W. Corri- 
gan. 

Photo Exhibits: Arthur H. Dorlag, Chairman; 
Edward D. Brown, Russell B. Graves, Robert 
S. Telford. 

Provincetown Memorial: Francis 
Chairman; John Gassner, Harold Ehrensper- 
ger, Frank McMullan. 

Organizing AETA Regions: Donald H. Swin- 
ney, Chairman; Paul Reinhardt, Donovan 
Rhynsburger. 


Sidlauskas, 
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Resolutions (1959 Convention): Dina Rees Ev- 
ans, Chairman; Sister Margaret Mary, F.S.P.A., 
B. Iden Payne. 

Rights, Royalties and Leasing Arrangements: 
George MacCalmon, Chairman; William Tal- 
bot. 

Rules: Warren Lee, Chairman; James M. Klain, 
Dorman E. Richardson. 

Secondary School Monograph: William Schlos- 
ser, Chairman; Sister Mary Honora, Mabel 
Wright Henry, Charlotte Motter, H. Darkes 
Albright. 

Silver Jubilee Convention: Curtis Canfield, Vir- 
ginia Inness-Brown, Claribel Halstead, Albert 
McCleery, George Freedley, Marjorie Dycke. 

Time and Place: Arnold Gillette, Chairman; 
Richard Adams, Mary Ellen Burgess, Delmar 
E. Solem. 

Theatre Consultants: Wayne Bowman, Chair- 
man, Jean Rosenthal. 

Touring Possibilities of Colleges Touring Their 
Regions: Ross Smith, Chairman; Tom Pat- 
terson, William Melnitz, Donald Clark, Sher- 
wood Collins. 

Touring Exhibits: Roberta Baker, Olive Kite. 

Undergraduate Participation: Henry Williams, 
Chairman; James Brock, James Helms, Ev- 
erett Schreck. 

U. S. Legislation: Father Gilbert V. Hartke, 
O.P., Hubert Heffner, Lee Norvelle, Barclay 
Leathem. 

U. S. Touring by Foreign Educational Theatre 
Companies: Arnold Colbath, Chairman; 
George Savdge, Gilmor Brown, William E. 
Kinzer. 

Liaison man to work with Miami Press to pro- 
mote sales to libraries with B. Hewitt’s ad- 
vice: George Freedley. 
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PROJECTS 


Delmar E. Solem 
Administrative Vice-President 


Since the Theatre Architecture Proj- 
ect found in the course of developing its 
referral service and its liaison activities 
with the American Institute of Archi- 
tects that some differentiation was nec- 
essary between the function of furnish- 
ing consultation as a Project activity 
and as a professional service, Willard 
Bellman, at the request of the President 
of AETA, developed a statement of 
policy as part of his final report. This 
was presented to the Board of Directors 
who unanimously approved the state- 
ment. 


It should be noticed that this attempt 
at defining free service reflected concern 
over problems encountered in the opera- 
tion of the Project. First, there was wide 
divergence of opinion among the Proj- 
ect consultants as to the point at which 
they cease complimentary service and 
begin to charge fees. Second, there 
were problems arising from those who 
earn their living as consultants as op- 
posed to those who are members of an 
academic group and utilize consultation 
as an extension of their regular academic 
activities. Here the person whose chief 
source of income was through consulta- 
tion felt that free consultation was de- 
priving him of a share of his livelihood. 
Through a definition of policy, the 
Theatre Architecture Project attempted 
to clarify the divergent opinions and 
define the limits of free service. 


The statement of policy notes, “In 
the definition below, it is assumed that 
the person doing the consulting is 1) 
a member of the Theatre Architecture 


Project and/or on the consultants list, 
and g) that he is either on a faculty or 
professionally employed in such a way 
that consulting in theatre architecture is 
not his main source of livelihood. If 
full time professional consultants enter 
into this work, it must be assumed that 
they will do so with the understanding 
that they will give of their time as freely, 
but no more freely, than those who work 
mainly at other matters. (It is the 
opinion of the chairman that such free 
consultation in the general interest 
should eventually result in a major in- 
crease in the use of consultants and 
thus work to the profit of the profes- 
sional even more than that of his col- 
league on the faculty.) 


“Free consultation is defined as that 
which can and ordinarily will be done 
by mail without detailed examination of 
prints or plans. It should include direct 
answers to simple matters such as type 
of lighting equipment needed in a light 
beam position and like matters, but 
should certainly not require extensive 
writing or drawing of plans. Further- 
more such consultation should be within 
the limits of what is generally considered 
by academic institutions to be “public 
service” which is worth the investment 
of time by the faculty member but not 
to the extent that it reduces the time he 
must spend to do his job well on campus. 


“Whenever such free consultation 
takes place with reference to an architec- 
tural matter that suggests that more de- 
tailed treatment is needed, it is the ob- 
ligation of the consultant to point this 
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out noting the financial and long term 
advantages of professional assistance in 
these matters. Furthermore it is the ob- 
ligation of the consultant to make it 
clear that the client is in no way in- 
debted to the person doing the free con- 
sulting when he seeks a paid consultant. 
It would certainly be proper for the 
preliminary consultant to offer his serv- 
ices in continuation, but he should point 
out that up to this point he has been 
acting in the name of the project, that 
there is no direct obligation, and that 
there are other consultants who may be 
contacted if the client wishes. It is only 
in scrupulously observing the above 
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that members of the project consultants 
list can avoid the appearance of using 
the project to solicit business. 

“It is also the obligation of the proj- 
ect consultant to avoid extensive free 
consultation, preparation of plans, speci- 
fications, etc. We have an obligation to 
our colleagues who have made consult- 
ing a career and would be equally dis- 
comfited if one of them were to take up 
free teaching of theatre arts classes. This, 
of course, should not preclude the ren- 
dering of consulting services within 
academic institutions, however “free” 
these may seem to those drafted into the 
service.” 


Old Peking Prompter Say: 


Costumer—sad life! 
Make bright gold costume— 


Actor act drab 


Audience see drab. 

Find old drab costume— 
Actor act bright gold 
Audience see bright gold. 

Costumer—sad life! 


The following page is printed so that it may be torn out and inserted in the front of the 
1958-1959 AETA DIRECTORY, which was distributed as a supplement to the December 


1958 ETJ. 
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(INSERT FOR 1958-1959 AETA DIRECTORY) 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1936 
Incorporated 1958 


OFFICERS, 1959 


President Joun Wray Younc, Shreveport Little Theatre 
First Vice-President ....SAMUEL SELDEN, University of California at Los Angeles 
Second Vice-President NORMAN PHILBRICK, Stanford University 
Administrative Vice-President DELMAR SOLEM, University of Miami 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer ....JOHN A. WALKER, Michigan State University 
Director, Children’s Theatre Division _ELEANOR YorK, Western Michigan College 
Director, Contact Placement Service ...]Ep H. DAvis, Michigan State University 


Executive Committee—President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
Administrative Vice President, Executive Secretary; Mary Ellen Burgess 
and Lillian Voorhees, elected by Board of Directors. 


Appointments and Research Committee—Delmar Solem, Chairman, John Wray 
Young, Samuel Selden, Norman Philbrick, John A. Walker, Edward C. Cole, 
Dina Rees Evans, Lillian Voorhees, Melvin R. White, James Klain (one 
year), Clara Behringer (two years), Warren M. Lee (three years), Sawyer 
Falk (one year), Bernard Beckerman (two years), and James Hull Miller 
(three years). 


Publication Committee—Gary Gaiser, Chairman, John Dugan, George Kernodle, 
David Welker, and Robert Corrigan. 


Finance Committee—Kenneth L. Graham, Chairman, Horace Robinson, and 
Mouzon Law. 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL Staff: 

Editor _.. James H. Clancy, State University of Iowa 
Associate Editors ....Lenyth S. Brockett & O. G. Brockett, State University 
of Iowa 

Managing Editor ............ Melvin R. White, Brooklyn College 
High School Editor George Z. Wilson, ——s High School, 
Hayward, Calif. 

Technician’s Editor _.. . Wendell Josal, University of Minnesota 
Children’s Theatre Editor James Popovich, University of Georgia 
Book Review Editor .. Hugh W. Gillis, San Jose State College 
News Editor David S. Hawes, Indiana University 
Advertising Representatives ......Ann Gray, James M. Klain 


PRoyEcT CHAIRMEN—Army-AETA Cooperative, Robert L. Richey; Art Museums 
and Theatres, Campton Bell; Audio-Visual Aids, Arthur Dorlag; Bibliog- 
raphy, Roger Busfield; College Curriculum, Burnet Hobgood; Festivals, Joe 
G. White; Guidance, Wayne Knutson; Graduate, Frederick Hunter; Inter- 
national Liaison and ITI, Alice Griffin; Junior and City Colleges, Eugene 
Youngken; Manuscript Play, Paul Baker; Musical Theatre, Frank Magers; 
Production Lists, Theodore Shank; Religious Drama, Harold Ehrensperger; 
Secondary Schools, John Barner; Stage Movement, Paul Reinhardt; Teacher 
Training, Paul Pettit; Technical Development, George Crepeau; Television, 
William Kinzer; Theatre Architecture, James Jewell; Rare Books, Barnard 
Hewitt; V. A. Hospitals, Father G. V. Hartke. 
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1958-1959 AETA DIRECTORY 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Term Expires 1959 
Hazel Aamodt, McPhail School of Music, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (PB) 
Keith Brooks, Ohio State U., Columbus, O. 
(SAA) 


James H. Butler, U. of So. Calif., Los An- 
geles, Calif. (NCP) 


James Clancy, St. U. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
(Editor, ETJ) 


William Ireland Duncan, Western College, 
Oxford, Ohio (Puppeteers of America) 


Winona Fletcher, Kentucky State College, 
Frankfort, Ky. (NADSA) 


George Freedley, New York Public Lib., New 
York, N. Y. (TLA) 


Claribel Halstead, U. of Mich., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (ZPE) 

Paul Kozelka, Columbia U., New York, N. Y. 
(ASTR) 

Warren M. Lee, U. of S. Dak., Vermillion, 
D. 

Sam Marks, Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind. 
(TAP) 

Leon C. Miller, College Hill Station, Cincin- 
nati, O. (NTS) 


Lee Norvelle, Indiana U., Bloomington, Ind. 
(NTC) 

Paul Opp, Fairmont St. Col., Fairmont, 
W. Va. (APO) 


Norman Philbrick, Stanford U., Stanford, 
Calif. (Br. Soc. for Th. Research) 


Wallace Smith, Evanston H. S., Evanston, 
Ill. 


Delmar Solem, U. of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla. (Admin. Vice-President) 


Rev. Gabriel Stapleton, $.D.S., St. Mary H. S., 
Lancaster, N. Y. (NCTC) 


Edward Stasheff, U. of Mich., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (NAEB) 


Willard Swire, Amer. Nat'l. Theatre and 
Academy, New York, N. Y. (ANTA) 


Lillian Voorhees, Fisk U., Nashville, Tenn. 


Melvin R. White, Brooklyn Col., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Managing Editor, ETJ) 


Frank M Whiting, U. of Minn., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (Past President) 


Eleanor York, Western Mich. Col., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. (CTC) 


John Wray Young, Shreveport Little Theatre, 
Shreveport, La. (President) 


Margaret Mary Young, Shreveport Little 
Theatre, Shreveport, La. 


Term Expires 1960 


William O. Brasmer, Denison U., Granville, 


Mary Ellen Burgess, Dept. of Ed., Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Canada 


Arnold Gillette, St. U. of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 


Alice Griffin, Hunter Col., New York, N. Y. 


James M. Klain, U. of Calif., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Jack Morrison, U. C. L. A., Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Past President) 


Samuel Selden, U. C. L. A., Los Angeles, 
Calif. (First Vice-President) 


Term Expires 1961 


Richard Adams, U. S. C., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Clara Behringer, U. of IIl., Urbana, II. 

Edward C. Cole, Yale U., New Haven, Conn. 
(Past President) 

Jed H. Davis, Mich. St. Univ., E. Lansing, 
Mich. (CPS) 

Kenneth L. Graham, U. of Minn., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (Past Exec. Sec.-Treas.) 

Walter Peck, Miami Beach Sr. H. S., Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

Norman Philbrick, Stanford U., Stanford, 
Calif. (Second Vice-President) 

Newell Tarrant, Erie Community Theatre, 
Erie, Pa. 

Hal J. Todd, Idaho State Col., Pocatello, 
Idaho 


John A. Walker, Mich. St. Univ., E. Lansing, 
Mich. (Exec. Sec.-Treas.) 
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RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


FAIRY TALE PLAYS 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
Alice in Wonderland 

Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Flibbertygibbet 

The Good Witch of Boston 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

King Midas and the Golden Touch 
The Land of the Dragon 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Peter Peter Pumpkin Eater 
Pinocchio 


PLAYS OF POPULAR STORIES 


Five Little Peppers 

Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
Hansel and Gretel 

Heidi 

Hiawatha 

Huckleberry Finn 

Little Women 

The Nuremberg Stove 
Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Rip Van Winkle 

Robin Hood 

Robinson Crusoe 

The Sandalwood Box 

Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island 


The Plain Princess 

Prince Fairyfoot 

The Princess and the Swineherd 
The Puppet Prince 

Puss in Boots 

Rapunzel and the Witch 
Rumpelstiltskin 

Simple Simon 

The Sleeping Beauty 

Snow White and Rose Red 
The Three Bears 

The Wizard of Oz 

The Wonderful Tang 


MODERN PLAYS 


Crazy Cricket Farm 

The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Little Lee Bobo 

Mr. Popper's Penguins 
Mystery at the Old Fort 
The Panda and the Sky 
Seven Little Rebels 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 


Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Buffalo Bill 

Daniel Boone 

The Indian Captive 

Marco Polo 

The Prince and the Pauper 
Young Hickory 


These plays will be found fully described and illustrated in our catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 


Anchorage, Kentucky 
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ACME 
CARSEN 
PAUSBACK 


scenic studios 


Lights 


Paints 
Scenery 


«Hardware 


RENTAL and SALES: 


CAPITOL” 
No. 901 FOLLOWPOST 

-- | This unit is all New — both in 
. design and the type of lens 
used, Unit is sold completely 
equipped with all controls, 
shutters, lenses, colorbox, etc., 

_ that is needed for its opera- 
tion. Underwriters Label. 


Kec 


Drops: 


Tracks- 
Rigging: 
Brushes 
Make-up 


Convention Equipment 


Send for your Free copy of latest 
Complete Stage Catalog 
1507 N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Broadway and TV Stars Wear 


Manhattan Costumes 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV 
productions. These same fresh and at- 
tractive professional costumes are avail- 
able at moderate rental rates for little 
theatres, schools, churches, groups, etc. 
Our workrooms are continually making 
entire mew costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned and 
altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving re- 
quirements and performance date, for 
complete costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer. for American Shakespeare Festi- 
val, Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


BROCHURE UPON REQUEST 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUME CO., INC. 


549 W. 52, N.Y.C.19 Circle 7-2396 


Films-Filmstrips 


for Theatre Arts Instruction 


* * * 


History & Literature-9 filmstrips 
Scenery Construction-7 filmstrips 
Lighting-3 filmstrips 
Costume-2 filmstrips 

* 


16mm Sound Film for Rental 
Edwin Burr Pettet’s 


Yesterday's Actors 


Styles of acting from Shakespeare’s 
day to the present. 30 min. $7.50 


* * 


Send for illustrated brochure TJ-39 


COMMA 


Box 62 West Covina, Calif. 
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Breaking barriers . . . Revolutionary 
change in electronic dimmer control 


Now installed in the switchboard and in operation at the Yale Theatre, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut, is the latest Controlled Rectifier*—not a 
tube—not a magnetic amplifier—but the latest electronic means for dimming 
large lamp loads. 

Features include: 
. Instantaneous response—no starting time required. 
. Infinite load dimming ratio from maximum rating to zero. 
. Drastic reduction in size—6” x 6” x 6”. 
. Drastic reduction in weight—Net weight per dimmer 412 lbs. 
. No overdrive and no surge. 
. Stable—no drift. 
. No dip during cross fading. 
. Complete dimming to blackout. 
. No significant heat problem—25 watt heat dissipation. 
10. Completely inert. 


Send for detailed data. 


DO 


“US. and foreign patents pending. 


LIGHTING. INC. 521 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
1820-40 Berkeley St., Santa Monica, Cal. 
1477 N. E. 129th St., N. Miami, Fla. 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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Lightweight 
Stage Brace 


of 


Structural Aluminum 


¢ Improved Design 
eEasier-To-Use 
Costs No More 


Completely new—the first stage 
brace improvement in years. Made 
of strong, light, structural aluminum 
—with steel hook and shoe. Practi- 
cally half the weight of wooden 
types. Tube slides within a tube for 
easy extension. Quick-acting clamp 
maintains proper length. Slotted 
shoe adjustable along entire length. 
Hook can be turned and engaged 
while shoe remains fastened. 


No Splinters 

No Broken Wood Pieces 
Stronger Than Wood 
Longer Lasting 

Less Bulky 
Easier-To-Pack 

Lower Shipping Costs 


Cat. No. 

9052 

9053 

9054 

9055 

9056 

9057 

9058 

9059 
*Three-tube braces 


American Stage over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Rental 
Estimate of your Production 


MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232 NORTH TITH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


T 
NIA 
NORTHWESTERN 
THEATRE 
ASSOCIATES 
Theatrical Equipment and 
Supplies 


SPOTLIGHTS @ SCENE PAINT 
GELATINE @ HARDWARE 
DIMMERS @ MAKE-UP 
CABLE e CANVAS 


Prices the same as our 
2000 series wooden models 


Owned and Operated by 
Franklin and Carol Gill 


Sales - Rentals - Service 


1000 Foster St., Evanston, Illinois 
GReenleaf 5-5351 


Hardware 
Corp. 


141 West S3rd Street, N.Y.19,N.Y. 
COlumbus 5-1640 
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““FANTASTIC FLEXIBILITY”’ 
Players Incorporated, Catholic University of America 
““YOU HAVE OPENED THE WAY FOR EFFECTIVE AND 
INEXPENSIVE LIGHTING CONTROL”’ 


University of Minnesota 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
“EDUCATIONAL THEATER 


These compact units will add to your stage switchboard capacity, 
handle traveling shows, and light presentations away from the stage. 
They are convenient to transport, easy for students to operate and 
inexpensive to maintain. Each Consolette portable controls 12,000 
watts — 12 lighting circuits — by means of six dimmers and 12 auxiliary 
switches. Control is smooth and flickerless, from blackout to full on or 
any intermediate intensity. Color-keyed control 
D AV j L~ sliders and numbered positions make it easy to 
follow your lighting layout. Consolette Portables 
DIMMERS may be used in banks of any number. Mail the 
coupon today for full information. 


ARIEL DAVIS Gentlemen: Please send me complete information 


Have your local representative call [J 
Makersof. 
DAVIS DIMMERS. 
Arielite Lighting Fixtures 
3687 South State Street In Canada: P. 0. Box No. 1034, Lethbridge, Alberta 
Salt Lake City, Utah E-1 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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ACTING PERRY - MANSFIELD 


DIRECTING School of the Theat 
COSTUME and and Dance 


SCENE DESIGN Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


July 1-August 23 


G 0 0 D AY | A \ Charlotte Perry, director 


Harriette Ann Gray, 
dramatic dance 


Mary Clare Sale, 
ballet 


THEATRE FESTIVAL 
SEMINAR on DANCE 


200 Perfor c A lly 
B.F.A. & MFA. August 24-29 


on CHILDRENS THEATRE 


Chicago 3 August 21-22 
NICAGE Address Portia E. Mansfield 
Nov.-May—Carmel, Calif., Box 4026 
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UTE OF 


LAMPS 

RIGGING 

TRACKS 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 

SPECIAL EFFECTS 

DIMMERS 

SWITCHBOARDS 

DRAPERIES 

CYCLORAMAS 

KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 

HARDWARE 

PAINTS 

MAKE-UP 

COSTUME ACCESSORIES 

SOUND EFFECTS 


WORKING MODELS CONSULTATION 
SPECIFICATIONS PLANS 


: 
i EQUIPMENT PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION — SERVICE 


52 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK 36,N.Y. - CIRCLE 5-5870 
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BRIGHT LIG 


for your next show or concert in your audi- 
torium, your dance in the gym, or special 
event in your stadium. 


To reduce spot size, ordinary spotlights 
must mask out or iris down part of the light 
beam, thus wasting much of 
the light. Furthermore, the TROUPERETTE | 
resultant spot is usually fuzzy- 1000-WATT | 
edged and irregularly shaped. 


Projects upto 9 times more light than 
ordinary incandescent spotlights. 


With the exclusive, single- 
control, two-element variable 
focal length objective lens sys- 
tem of Strong Spotlights, the 
brilliance of the spot actually 
increases as it is reduced in 
size, is sharp edged from head 
to flood, and continues per- 
fectly round throughout the Malfeda! INTENSITY 
range. AUTOMATIC ARC 


for throws of 75 to 200 feet. 
Projects up to 15 times more 
light than ordinary ares. 


See“your theatre, school or stage equipment dealer 
fora demonstration or send coupon for brochures. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
292 City Park Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio 
Please send brochure on Strong Spotlights 
and names of nearest dealers. 


SCHOOL 
STREET 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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‘THE HAYES 
155 W. 46th St., New York 36 
Photo - David Rapp 


A full one-man 
show: obtainable for 
presentation at Commu- 
nity, College and Educa- 
tional Theatres. 


JAMES 
HULL 
MILLER 


Consultant in theatre planning and 
designer of the open stage MID- 
LAND THEATRE CENTRE and 
the flexible WACO CIVIC THE- 
ATRE, is available for lecture— 
demonstrations in the development of 
new materials and methods in con- 
temporary stagecraft, including iri- 
descent imagery. Mr. Miller, active 
in theatre both as professional and 
teacher for over 20 years, is cur- 
rently engaged in technical h 
in the Arts Laboratory at Shreveport, 
La. and is theatre design consultant 
to the firm of Wiedemann & Sal- 
mond, Archi Engi of Waco, 


Texas. 


3415 Reily Lane 1118 Franklin Ave. 
Shreveport, La. Waco, Texas 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
CENTER 


Fall and Spring Semester Courses 
For Beginners 
ACTING - MUSICAL THEATRE 


TV - RADIO - VOICE & DICTION 
DANCE 


also 


PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOPS 
ACTING- WRITING- DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION & MANAGEMENT 


and 
YOUTH THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Saturday Classes 
Boys & Girls 8-12 12-16 
Helen Menken, President 


Guthrie McClintic Jule Styne 
Drama Musical Theatre 


Approved G.I. Bill, N. Y. State 
Bd. of Education 


161 WEST 93rd STREET 
NEW YORK 25, N. Y. 
UN 5-0800 
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Announcing... 


MODERN 
THEATRE 
PRACTICE 


4th Edition 


By Hubert C. Heffner, 
Samuel Selden, and Hunt- 
on D. Sellman. This re- 
vision brings Heffner, 
Selden and Sellman’s 
widely-used manual up to 
date. The section on the 
Director and Direction has 
been completely re-organ- 
ized and rewritten. There 
have been major changes in 
the chapter on Painting. 
A new section on color 
has been added. As in the 
earlier editions, this manu- 
al is designed to serve as 
a basis of class discussion 
and as a guide to practical 
work in the theatre. 


To be published in April 


STAGE SCENERY 
AND 


LIGHTING 
3rd Edition 


By Samuel Selden and Hunton D. Sellman. Special features 
of the new edition include a new chapter on “New and 
Experimental Staging’’; material on the latest developments 
in instrument and lighting controls; a fresh section on the 
theory and stage applications of electricity; a new dis- 
cussion of perspective drawing; and the addition of many 
current illustrations. 
Just published 


394 pages illustrated $5.50 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 WEST 32nd STREET NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


GUIDE TO 
PLAY 
SELECTION 
2nd Edition 


By the Committee on Playlist of the N.C.T.E.; Joseph 
Mersand, Chairman. The revision of this highly useful book 
brings it up to date with the inclusion of significant plays 
which have been written and produced since 1934, when 
the first edition appeared. Included are summaries of 430 
full-length and 294 one-act plays. 


Just published 178 pages illustrated $3.50 


Ready for mailing... 


THE RENAISSANCE STAGE 


Serlio 
© Sabhaitini 


translated by Allardyce Nicoll 
translated by John H. McDowell 


© Furttenbach translated by George R. Kernodle 


Edited by BARNARD HEWITT 


These three documents in theatre history comprise the first publication in the 
Books of the Theatre Series, a joint project of A.E.T.A., the Series editors, 
and the University of Miami Press, the Series publishers. 


Fully Illustrated . . . $5.50 


(10% discount to members of the American Educational Theatre Association) 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI PRESS 


CORAL GABLES 46, FLORIDA 
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OUTSTANDING 


theatre books from Harpers 


THE ART OF ACTING 


By John Dolman, Jr. 
313 pages, Text Edition $4.50* 


THE ART OF PLAY PRODUCTION 
Revised Edition 


By John Dolman, Jr. 
421 pages, $4.50 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS: An Art for Children 


By Geraldine B. Siks 
512 pages, Text Edition $4.50* 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE 


By Frank M Whiting 
315 pages, Text Edition $4.50* 


MODERN THEATRE LIGHTING 


By Wayne Bowman 
224 pages, Text Edition $3.75* 


THE PLAYWRIGHT’S ART: Stage, Radio, 
Television, Motion Pictures 


By Roger M. Busfield 
260 pages, Text Edition $3.00* 


THE STAGE MANAGER’S HANDBOOK 


By Bert Gruver 
202 pages, Text Edition $2.50* 


TO THE ACTOR 


By Michael Chekhov 
201 pages, Text Edition $2.50* 


*Available for quantity sale to schools and colleges only. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d St., N. Y. 16 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


announces 


The Second Annual 


COLORADO 
SHAKESPEARE 
FESTIVAL 


August 1-15, 1959 


* MACBETH 
* RICHARD II 


* A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT'S DREAM 


in the Mary Rippon Outdoor 
Theatre 


® nightly in repertory 
® with guest directors and staff 


® with national scholarship acting 
company 


J. H. Croucn, Executive Director 


MAIL ORDERS OPEN NOW 


For further information write to: 


Colorado Shakespeare Festival 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SOUTHEASTERN THEATRE 
CONFERENCE 


MARCH 19 to 21ST, 1959 


At Berea College, 
Berea, Kentucky 


All College, Community The- 
atre and Secondary School The- 
atre Directors are invited to a 
most outstanding Conference. 


Write to. Jim Helms, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Extension Di- 
vision, Charlottesville, Va. for 
further information. 


Above ad printed through the cour- 
tesy of PARAMOUNT THEATRI- 
CAL SUPPLIES, 242 W. 27 St. 
N. Y. 1, N. Y., as a member and a 
warm supporter of the Southeastern 
Theatre Conference. 


Some of the Thousand 


B’WAY & TV SHOWS 
Costumed hy BROOKS 


BELLS ARE RINGING, FLOWER DRUM 
SONG, HIT PARADE, RASHOMON, ED 
SULLIVAN SHOW, JUNO, THE MUSIC 
MAN, AUNTIE MAME, FIRESTONE, 
SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO, DuPONT 
SHOW OF THE MONTH, REDHEAD, 
U. 8S. STEEL-THEATRE GUILD, WEST 
SIDE STORY, STEVE ALLEN SHOW, 
CAROUSEL, PATTI PAGE SHOW, THE 
KING & I, OKLAHOMA, SHOW BOAT, 
J.B., SOUTH PACIFIC. 

Most likely we made the cos- 
tumes originally for the plays 


you will produce. 

You may use the same quality 
cestumes at moderate rental 
charges. Write us today for Cos- 
tume Plots of your plays, and 
our estimate! 


Brooks Costume Co. 
3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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Theatre Arts Books 
STANISLAVSKI 


“The current exhibition at the New York Public Library reminds us of 
two things: One, the Moscow Art Theatre was founded sixty years ago; two, 
twenty years ago, Constantin Stanislavski, its most illustrious member, came 
to the end of his days. The new volume of Stanislavski’s Legacy (Theatre 
Arts Books), edited and translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood, is prob- 
ably not intended as an anniversary piece. But it serves that function. Amid 
all the scattered thoughts that have an enduring value, it contains a forty- 
page character sketch of Chekhov. 

“Despite considerable acrimony on the periphery of the theatre, The Method 
is recognized as Stanislavski’s most practical legacy. It can help gifted young 
people learn the fundamentals of the art of acting. But to read these informal 
notes on Chekhov is to realize again that Stanislavski was not an eminent actor 
because he developed a method but because he was a man of towering char- 
acter. 

“Being modest about himself, he was responsive to the fluctuating moods 
of other people; he had a keen eye for their mannerisms and exterior char- 
acteristics; he was always in search of new insights and deeper understanding 
of truths beyond his personal experience. He became a finely tuned instrument 
on which many melodies could be played. Although he learned a lot about 
people and art, he had something rare to begin with. He had character. 

“Since he was a serious man, he and Chekhov apparently were not really 
congenial. Chekhov distrusted serious statements of all kinds. He got to the 
truth by humorous indirection. When Stanislavski besought Chekhov for 
guidance about the character of Trigorin in The Seagull all he received was: 
‘Why, he should have checked trousers and well-worn shoes.” Chekhov’s only 
comment on Stanislavski’s Astrov in Uncle Vanya was: ‘Listen, he whistles.’ 
To explain his lack of enthusiasm for the Art Theatre’s production of Hedda 
Gabler all he had to say was: ‘Listen, Ibsen is no playwright!’ 

“This tender, moving sketch about a man whose character was alien to his 
own shows why Stanislavski was a superb actor. By awareness, humility and 
artistic discipline he could portray a man unlike himself.” 


—Brooks Atkinson, N. Y. Sunday Times. 


Stanislavski’s Legacy 
By Constantin Stanislavski. Edited and translated by Elizabeth Reynolds 
Hapgood. $3.50. 


Also by Stanislavski: 
An Actor Prepares $3.00 
Building a Character $3.50 
My Life in Art, illustrated $6.75 
The Seagull Produced by Stanislavski $5.00 
Stanislavski Produces Othello $4.25 


Coming Fall, 1959: Creating a Role—the sequel to An Actor Prepares and 
Building a Character. Not finished by Stanislavski and fragmentary, this 
third book in this series is still illuminating and important. Translated by 
Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood. 


Theatre Arts Books 
333 Sixth Avenue New York 14 
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BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Master of Education 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


— Eleventh Season — 


THE HURON PLAYHOUSE 


of 


BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


“In the Heart of Lake Erie 
Vacationland” 


HURON, OHIO 
June-August, 1959 
* 


% Seven Productions 


Graduate-undergraduate 
college credit 


%* Company of 35, experienced 
staff 


Write: Dr. F. L. MIESLE, Dept. of 
Speech, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio 


OKOBOJI SUMMER 
STOCK 


Spirit Lake, Iowa 


* Professional Company 
* Air-conditioned Theater 


* 8 weeks, July-August 


Joun GuUNNELL, Director 


STEPHENS 
COLLEGE PLAYHOUSE 


Columbia, Missouri 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 15-August 14 


SEMINAR ON 
CONTEMPORARY THEATRE 


Norris Houghton, Phoenix Theatre 
Monroe Lippman, Tulane University 


John Wray Young, Shreveport Little 
Theatre 


Plus 


Courses in Acting, Directing, Pro- 
duction with Resident Staff. 


For complete information write to: 


Campton Bell, Director 
School of Communication Arts 
University of Denver 

Denver 10, Colorado 
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PRINCIPLES OF THEATRE ART 


H. D. Albright, Cornell University 
William P. Halstead, University of Michigan 
Lee Mitchell, Northwestern University 


Designed for a first course in theatre arts, this outstanding 
text presents a complete and balanced treatment of all 
facets of drama and theatre. Handsomely printed and il- 
lustrated, Principles of Theatre Art focuses upon the princi- 
ples which underlie theatre practice and theatre technique. 


547 pages $7.00 


WORKING UP A PART 
H. D. Albright, Cornell University 


A sound and practical approach to acting, Working Up a 
Part outlines the process of moving from the analysis of a 
role, through rehearsal, to the performance. Scenes for 
rehearsal and informal presentation are included to provide 
the average class with adequate practice material without 
the use of an additional text. 


224 pages $3.75 


STAGECRAFT AND SCENE DESIGN 


Herbert Philippi, formerly of Northwestern 
University 


Written for both the beginner and the semi-professional 
stage designer, Stagecraft and Scene Design discusses all 
the elements in the modern theatre, from the proscenium 
arch to the switchboard. A complete series of projects and 
exercises at the end of each chapter provides assignment 
material for the student. 


448 pages $4.75 


the ‘@nd edition of 


ORAL INTERPRETATION 


Charlotte I. Lee, Northwestern University 


The new edition of this highly successful book continues its 
sound application of basic speech and communication princi- 
ples to the oral interpretation of prose, drama, and poetry; 
is strengthened by individual chapter revision and improve- 
ment; and is enriched by twenty-two new practice selections. 


Spring, 1959 


i 


Boston 7 


New York 16 


Massachusetts 


Atlanta 5 
Georgia 


Dallas 1 
Texas 
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New York 


Geneva 
Illinois 


Palo Alto 
California 
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—23rd Season— 
Texas Western 
LITTLE THEATRE OF 
College 


Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado El Paso, Texas 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


© The West’s outstanding college 
Theatre 


SUMMER PLAY 
FESTIVAL 


announces its 


®@ Rehearsals begin June 15, 1959 


@ Applications for membership 4 Productions 
accepted until May 1, 1959 


Blanks may be obtained by writing to: June 2 to July 10 
HELEN LANGWORTHY, Director 


Little Theatre of The Rockies COLLEGE CREDIT 
Colorado State College 
(1-7 semester hours) 


Greeley, Colorado 


1959 SUMMER SESSION JUNE - AUGUST 14 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Eight weeks of summer study in a cool, pleasant scenic area. Work offered 
in four areas leading to BA, BS, MA, MS, PhD degrees. Rhetoric and 
Public Address, Speech and Hearing Therapy, Theater, and Television and 
Radio. Modern equipment in theaters, clinic, radio-television studios; all 


in one building. 

SUMMER OFFERINGS 
Drama: Production workshop, technique of acting, play direction, history of 
the theater, creative drama for children, technical problems of the theater, 
oral interpretation. 
Public Speaking: Fundamentals, British Oratory, speech for the classroom 
teacher, directing high school and college forensics, speech forms and 
techniques in group control. 
Radio-TV: Radio-television production, problems of education by TV, radio- 
television and the public. 
Speech and Hearing Therepy: Speech defects and disorders, phonetics, clinical 
practice in the summer children’s clinic. 
Seminars, reading and conference, research, and thesis in all four areas. 


SUMMER STAFF: For catalogue and detailed information write to: 


Herman Cohen Horace W. Robinson P. B. JACOBSON, Director Summer Session 

E. A. Kretsinger Glenn Starlin UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

Kirt E. Montgomery Preston Tuttle Dept. J7 * Eugene, Oregon 

Clemen Peck Authorized by the Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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Two authoritative handbooks 
by an author with wide 
experience in the theatre 


John Wray Young 


Director, Shreveport Little Theatre, and 
President, American Educational Theatre Assoc. 


DIRECTING THE PLAY 


FROM SELECTION TO OPENING NIGHT 


The intricate process which takes place before opening night is 
thoroughly covered in this step-by-step guide to the techniques 
of play direction, written for the working director, Mr. Young 
discusses the selection and casting of the play, as well as every 
aspect of creating a play for an audience —first rehearsals, 
blocking the action, vocal techniques, methods of characteriza- 
tion, the complexities of rhythm and timing, final rehearsals, 
opening night. “An invaluable guide for the community theatre 
and college director.”—-RALPH BELLAMY, $3.50 


THE COMMUNITY THEATRE 


AND HOW IT WORKS 


A how-to book which provides a wealth of information essential 
to the operation of any little theatre group. Practical guidance 
on forming a new group, choosing a director, selecting plays, 
rehearsal and production techniques, theatre building and re- 
modeling programs. “Intelligent, stimulating ...a must for any- 
one planning to work in that field and for everyone already 
working in it.”—Howarp LINDSAY. $3.50 


At all bookstores > HARPER & BROTHERS 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


4-Year Liberal Arts Program Leading to the B.A. in Theatre 


Offers 8 weeks Summer Stock 
THE PENN PLAYHOUSE 


Company made up of professional staff plus a limited num- 
ber of advanced theatre students selected from U.S. colleges. 


For applications and information write to: 


JOHN W. HULBURT 
PENN PLAYERS 


Meadville 


Pennsylvania 


Vriversity healre 


4 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
KANSAS 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
COMMEDIA CARNIVAL 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 4-August 1 


Write for information 
about audition dates 
and scholarships. 


COMPLETELY 
AIR CONDITIONED 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Drama Department 
Coral Gables, Florida 


3 Theatres— 
The Ring 
The Box 
The Parkway 


Acting * Directing 
Design * Playwriting 


B.A. and M.A. Degrees 


Write: Dr. Delmar E. Solem 
The University of Miami Theatres 
Coral Gables, Florida 
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The book that shattered preconceptions, prejudices, platitudes—and rep- 
utations—and produced a revolution in the nation’s schools. . . 


NOW REPRINTED—under the sponsorship of the Children’s Theatre 
Conference of the American Educational Theatre Association... 


CREATIVE POWER: THE EDUCATION OF 
YOUTH IN THE CREATIVE ARTS 


by Hughes Mearns 


Teachers of the dramatic arts, poetry, music, creative writing, graphic arts will 
welcome this good news. CREATIVE POWER, by Hughes Mearns, named by 
the National Education Association as one of the twenty foremost books in edu- 
cation in recent times, is now back in print. When this book first appeared—as the 
result of the insistence of Mearns’ friends, students, and colleagues to put his phi- 
losophy in permanent form—it was revolutionary in its dynamic approach to the 
teaching of the creative arts. Yet Mearns’ methods, like his famous experimental 
classes in creative education at the Lincoln School of Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University, have been resoundingly vindicated and are now considered among the 
most valuable approaches to the teaching of the creative arts yet formulated. 


Teachers have paid $10 to $15 for this book when out of print. It 
is now available in a handy, inexpensive edition for only $1.50. 


A great natural teacher, Mearns believed that every child has something worthy 
to contribute and should be encouraged to express it. In his book, CREATIVE 
POWER—now augmented, revised, and brought up-to-date—he offers a dy- 
namic philosophy to parents, teachers, and youth leaders who are concerned 
with the responsibility of keeping alive and channeling the creative spirit of 
youth. It would be difficult to find a wide-awake teacher who would not find 
this testament to faith in the possibilities of children as inspiring as it is instructive. 
Mearns’ personality is as stimulating and contagious on the printed page as it was 
when he stood at the head of a classroom. In such electric chapters as “The Demon 
of Inhibition,” “Poetry is When You Talk to Yourself,” “Putting the Screws on 
’em,” and “The Conservation of Youth Power,” he provides invaluable and inspir- 
ing teaching insights for everyone dedicated to bringing out and directing the 
dormant power of youth. 


Second revised edition, with an introduction by Winifred Ward. 
320 pp. 534x8. Paperbound $1.50 


DOVER PUBLICATIONS, INC., Dept. 181 
920 Broadway New York 10, New York 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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OHIO UNIVERSITY 


THE OHIO VALLEY SUMMER THEATRE 


AN UNUSUAL COMBINATION OF EDUCATIONAL-COMMUNITY- 
SUMMER-STOCK THEATRE, AT ATHENS, OHIO 


THE MOMOMOY THEATRE 


A showcase in the heart of the summer theatre circuit 
Located at Chatham, on Cape Cod 


Board and Room Assistantships available at both theatres 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART AND SPEECH 
B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A., Ph.D. 


Rhetoric and Public Address, Discussion and Debate, Theatre, Interpretation, 
Speech Education, Speech Pathology and Correction, Audiology, Speech 
Science, Radio and Television. 


Applications for Graduate Assistantships and Scholarships for Sept. 1959 
are now being received 


For information write: CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 
School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


AMERICA’S net OFFERING THE NATION’S 
FINEST THEATRE OUTSTANDING JOB TRAINING 
PROGRAM FOR THE RAPIDLY 
EXPANDING MUSICAL 
THEATRE FIELD 


M T § I ( A R N I vA L Announces For Summer 1959 


TEN GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 
@ Including tuition for six credit hours in Graduate School of Drama, Western Reserve University, 
and $25 a week. @ Regular seminar in all phases of musical tent operation with outstanding guest 
lecturers.* @ Practical experience, rotating through all departments with opportunity to specialize. 
@ Open to graduate students and exceptionally qualified seniors. @ Applicants must meet entrance 
requirements of Western Reserve University. 


TWELVE TUITION-FREE APPRENTICESHIPS 


@ Practical experience in all technical departments. @ Advanced apprentices may audit the Fel- 
lowship seminar, @ Open to qualified undergraduates and high school seniors at least 18 years 


of age. 
DEADLINE FOR SUMMER APPLICATIONS: APRIL 15, 1959 


Every fellowship student and apprentice appeared in one to four of our 1958 productions: 
“Oklahoma!,” “Most Happy Fella,” “Annie Get Your Gun,” “Show Boat,” “Finian’s Rainbow,” 
“Peter Pan,” “Guys and Dolls,” “The Ballad of Baby Doe,” “Carousel,” and “Porgy and Bess.” 


*Our seminar guest lecturers have included: Martyn Green, Gilbert and Sullivan star of the 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company; Mary Ellen Moylan, prima ballerina, Metropolitan Opera; Beverly 
Sills, prima donna, New York City Opera; Irra Petina, star of Metropolitan Opera and Broadway; | 
Michael Pollock, artistic administrator, New York City Opera; Nat Debin, N. Y, theatrical agent; 
Robert H. Bishop, III, president, Musicarnival, and vice-president, Musical Arena Theatre Associ- 
ation; Mary Morris, distinguished actress and director in drama department, Carnegie Tech; John 
L. Price, Jr., Musicarnival producer; and all Musicarnival department heads. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: LAWRENCE VINCENT, DIRECTOR 


MUSICARNIVAL SCHOOL ® CLEVELAND 22, OHIO 
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Tueatre Stupio of Mew York. inc. 


353 West 48 St. PL. 7-5380 
PL. 7-5617 


INTENSIVE COURSES IN 
PROFESSIONAL THEATRE TECHNIQUES 


ACTING — DIRECTING 
Student Groups and Professional Classes 


% CLASS AND WORKSHOP SESSIONS 


% LECTURES WITH PROMINENT 
DIRECTORS, AUTHORS, AND ACTORS 


% WORKSHOP PRODUCTIONS 
% MUSICAL COMEDY TECHNIQUE 


— Limited Groups — 


FACULTY 


CURT CONWAY—Director, National Co., “Middle of the Night”; Group Theatre; 
CBS TV Director; recently on Broadway in “Bus Stop,” “A View from the 
Bridge,” “The Troublemakers,” “A Touch of the Poet.” 


LONNY CHAPMAN—Director, National Co., “Career”; Member Actors’ Studio; 
fiilms include “East of Eden,” “Young at Heart,” “Baby Doll”; on Broadway in 
“Come Back, Little Sheba,” “Glass Menagerie,” “Traveling Lady”; On TV, 
“The Investigator”; Brussels: “Time of Your Life.” 

DAVID J. STEWART—Member Actors’ Studio; originated twelve roles in 
Broadway productions; Full Scholarship at the Neighborhood Playhouse; 


starred and featured on TV and in films; Broadway plays include: “Anastasia,” 
“Immoralist,” “Camino Real’; Clarence Derwent Award 1953. 


ESTELLE RITCHIE—Voice and Speech. Instructor in Drama, St. Michael’s 
College; Fellowship in Drama and Assistant to Head of Department, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; featured on TV, “Studio One,” “Frontiers of Faith.” 


GUEST DIRECTORS INCLUDE 


JOSEPH ANTHONY—Director of “The Lark,” “Clearing in the Woods,” “The 
Rainmaker,” “Winesburg, Ohio.” 

PADDY CHAYEFSKY—Author of “Marty,” “The Bachelor Party,” “The God- 
dess,” “Middle of the Night.” 

ALAN SCHNEIDER—Director of “Miss Lonelyhearts,” “Omnibus,” Samuel 
Beckett’s “Endgame.” 

VINCENT DONEHUE—TV Director, Director of this season’s “Sunrise at 
Campobello.” 

HORTON FOOTE—Author of “The Chase,” “A Trip to Bountiful.” 


REGISTRATION BEGINS NOW— 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


Robert A. Choate, Dean 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 


THEATRE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION DRAMA 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 
JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 
*JACK LANDAU 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
*ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
Play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
JAMES BILLINGS, Coach, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mer. 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 
SASHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 
JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
264B. Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


NOW IN THE NEWEST AND 
FINEST UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
FACILITIES 


The Loek Playhouse 


SIX MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 
EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 
Eight Full-length Classics 
and Original Scripts 
B.S., M.S. and Ph.D. 


Acting, Criticism, Design, 
Directing, History, Playwriting 


Graduate Appointments 
$1700-$2500 


Write to: Ross D. Smith, 
Director of Theatre, Speech Dept., 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Florida 


Co-Educational .. . 
Enrollment of 700 


Theatre Arts Department 


Two Theatres: 
Annie Russell Theatre 
Fred Stone Theatre 


Eight Major Productions 
Full Scholarships Available 


STAFF: 


DONALD S. ALLEN 
ROBERT CHASE 
ROBERT GROSE 
ARTHUR WAGNER 


For information write: 

Arthur Wagner, Head 

Annie Russell Theatre 
Rollins College Winter Park, Florida 
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PIONEET PLAYHOUSE 


OF KENT UCKY 


SUMMER ARTS COLONY 


Individual Workshops For All Ages in 
Dramatics Dance Creative Writing 
Painting Music Public Speaking 
Crafts Dramatics for Teachers Creative Thinking 


“outdoor camping with the arts’’ 
SUMMER PLAYS NIGHTLY 


WORK AND PLAY ALONGSIDE PROFESSIONAL ACTORS 
DOING “SUMMER STOCK” 
Dramatic Workshops for High School Students and Graduates 
entering College 
Advanced course for College Students — — Teachers 


Daily classes in: 
ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS State, 
SWIMMING POOL 


COL. EBEN C. HENSON, Producer Danville, Kentucky 


If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five 
actors “On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s 
filming of “Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor; and 20th Century Fox 
filming of “April Love” starring Pat Boone; that has a producer on three 
national drama boards—then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND 
DRAMATIC 


FORTY COURSES IN 


Acting 
Directing 
Technical Theatre 
Design 

Theatre History 
Playwriting 

Oral interpretation 
Voice 

Diction 

Radio 

Television 
Costuming and Make-up 
Stage Lighting 
Creative Dramatics 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Weekly Programs 
Four major productions each season 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 
Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
staged, and acted by students in 
well-equipped laboratory theatre. 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 


Weekly dramatic television series 
broadcast over WHYY 


DEGREES 
A.B., B.S., M.A., M.Ed. 


Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Chartered 1836 
MACON, GEORGIA 


Complete curriculum leading to 


B.A. and B.F.A. DEGREES 
in Speech and Drama 
for men and women 


Major options in 
Acting 
Production 
Speech Education 


For further information, contact 


MARVIN J. PHILIPS, Head 
Speech and Drama Department 
Wesleyan College 

Macon, Georgia 


SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


THEATRE 
RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 
For information write: Harold C. Crain, 
Head, Department of Speech and 


Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


F. Curtis Canfield, Dean and Director of the University Theatre 


FACULTY 


Frank Bevan, Design Edward B. Roberts, TV Writing 
Edward C. Cole, Management Alois Nagler, History 

William H. Francisco, Jr., Speech Donald M. Oenslager, Design 

John W. Gassner, Playwriting W. Oren Parker, Technical Production 
George C. Izenour, Research Nikos Psacharopoulos, Directing 

Pearl Lang, Dance Harvey K. Smith, Lighting 

Stanley McCandless, Lighting Lowell S. Swortzell, Playwriting 
Frank McMullan, Directing Constance Welch, Acting 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 
for especially talented entering students and 
young professionals. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Cornett Dramatic 
50th ANNIVERSARY SEASON 


(1909-1959) 


BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE GHOSTS 
THE RIVALS UNDER MILK WOOD 
ANTIGONE THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Ithaca, New York 


StarF: H. D. Albright, Joseph Golden, J. N. Hamblin, 
W. H. Stainton, George McCalmon, Director 


Degrees Offered: B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


Scholarships and assistantships available. For information, write to: 


C. C. ARNoLp, Chairman 
Department of Speech:and Drama 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of CARNEGIE 


drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 


«Tea library of 20,000 volumes College of Fine Arts 


% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

versi yhouse) an peras 

4c Childven’s Theatre Productions and DRAMA ® Design for the 
Creative 

%e Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, - 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- Playwriting 
neth Carr, Agnes Haaga, Geraldine 

James R. Crider, Warren Pepper- 


dine. 
%e Unsurpassed opportunities for train- Catalog: 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 
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WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


THIRTY-SIXTH SEASON 
1958-1959 


TIGER AT THE GATES 


Jean Giraudoux-Christopher Fry 
October 21-25 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE 


George Abbott & John Cecil Holm 
December 9-13 


OKLAHOMA! 


Richard Rodgers & Oscar Hammerstein II 
February 23-28 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 


Oscar Wilde 
April 21-25 


THE CORN IS GREEN 


Emlyn Williams 
May 5-9 


Theatre Staff: 


Ronald E. Mitchell, Director of the Theatre 
Fredrick A. Buerki 
Jonathan Curvin 
Robert Hethmon 
Jerry C. McNeely 
Ordean G. Ness 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., M.F.A., Ph.D. 


Write to: F. W. Haberman, Chairman, 
Department of Speech, The University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Announces 


Acquisition or permanent loan of the most extensive collection of American 
theatre history materials in existence. Included are 


The Davis Collection 

The Messmore Kendall Collection 
The Parsons Collection 

The Norman Bel Geddes Collection 
The Hanley Collection 


The hundreds of thousands of items in these famed collections will soon 
be available for use by graduate and undergraduate drama majors at The 
University of Texas, and by theatre scholars throughout the world. 


For further information about the Department's other library and research 
facilities, its M.F.A., B.F.A., and B.S. degree plans, its production programs, 
or its faculty, write to Loren Winship, Chairman, Department of Drama, 
The University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE AND SPEECH 


Offers courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of 
Arts and Master of Fine Arts in Theatre. 


Acting 
Design 
Directing 
Dramatic Theory 
History of Drama and Theatre 
Playwriting 
Technical Production 


Publishers of the Tulane Drama Review 


Courses are also offered in Rhetoric and Public Address, Interpretation, 
Radio and Television, Speech Correction and Audiology. 


Address inquiries concerning scholarships, fellowships and assistant- 
ships to: 
Monroe Lippman, Head, Department of Theatre and Speech 
Tulane University, New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


@ DIRECTING 


@ ACTING 


@ STAGE DESIGN 


@ TELEVISION 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


UGO BETTI ® SUMMERTIME 

SHAW @ THE MILLIONAIRESS 

DAVIS BETHAN FROME 

SHAKESPEARE A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM 
GARCIA LORCA ® DONA ROSITA 

SYNGE @ THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
CASONA @ THE JACARANDA TREE 

ROSTAND @ THE LAST NIGHT OF DON JUAN 
GOGOL @ THE MARRIAGE 


CREDIT COURSES IN COOPERATION WITH 
THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE, 
AND WITH MUSICARNIVAL 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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UNIVERSITY MINNESOTA 


Department of Speech and Theater Aris 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


B.A., M.Ed., M.A., Ph.D. degrees in Theater 

Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena and Studio season of three plays 

Children’s season of two plays 

Summer season of four plays 

Foreign Language season of three plays 

Student series of about 15 full-length plays 
and 60 one-acts 

Touring productions: International Company, 

North Central States Company, High School 

Assembly Company and Showboat Company 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


Twenty-eighth Season 1958-59 


Frank M Whiting, Director Arthur H. Ballet, Educational Director 
Kenneth L. Graham, Associate Director Robert Moulton, Costume Director 
Wendell Josal, Technical Director Merle W. Loppnow, Business Director 


William S. Howell, Chairman, Department of Speech and Theater Arts 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE 


Offers balanced and comprehensive programs in theatre leading to A.B., 
M.A., M.A.T., and Ph.D. degrees 


Provides outstanding production facilities in the University Theatre 
and the Brown County Playhouse 


Theatre Staff: 
Hubert C. Heffner, Richard Moody, Lee Norvelle, Richard L. Scammon, 
Vergil A. Smith, J. Edwin Culbertson, Gary W. Gaiser, David S. Hawes, 
William E. Kinzer, Eugene K. Bristow 


Write for further information: 


J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Theatre 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Stanford University, California 
Season 1958-59 


AUTUMN QUARTER 


1958 
Orpheus Descending by Tennessee Williams October 29-30-31, Nov. 1 
Directed by Robert Loper November 5-6-7-8 
Venus Observed by Christopher Fry December 4-5-6 


Directed by Alfred Sensenbach 


WINTER QUARTER 
1959 


Iolanthe by Gilbert & Sullivan January 29-30-31 
Directed by Robert Loper 
Musical Direction by Henry Holt 


Uncle Vanya by Anton Chekhov February 25-26-27-28 
Directed by Robert Dierlam 

The Flowering Peach by Clifford Odets March 12-13-14 
Directed by Richard Wilson March 18-19-20-21 


Production Thesis at Palo Alto Community Theatre 
Supervised by Ralph Schramm 


SPRING QUARTER 
1959 
Major Barbara by G. B. Shaw April 23-24-25 
Directed by Alfred Sensenbach 
The Cocktail Party by T. S. Eliot May 20-21-22-23 
Directed by Lawrence Wismer May 27-28-29-30 
STAFF 
Stanley Donner, George Willey, Kenneth Clark 
Robert Loper, Alfred Sensenbach, F. Cowles Strickland (on leave) ...Acting and Directing 
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Vacancy on your theatre staff? 


Need a director 
historian 
teacher of acting? 


The AETA Contact Placement Service 
maintains an up-to-the-minute file 

of personnel qualified in these and 
other areas of theatre. 


Think first of the 


AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Write 


JED H. DAVIS, Director, CPS 
Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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The Pennsylvania State University 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 


Summer Classes in Acting and Technical Theatre 


at 


THE MATEER PLAYHOUSE AT STANDING STONE 


professional experience with departmental supervision 
Max Fischer, American Theatre Wing 
Visiting Professor and Director 
Main Session—June 29-August 8 


Post Session—August 10-August 29 


REGULAR FALL AND SPRING PROGRAMS 


leading to 
Bachelor of Arts in The Arts 
and 
Master of Arts in Theatre Arts 


Assistantships in acting, technical theatre, publicity, costuming 


STAFF 


Walter H. Walters 
head of department 


Cameron D. Iseman Frank Neusbaum 
Robert D. Reifsneider Warren S. Smith 
Russell G. Whaley Kelly Yeaton 


For further information, 
write to: 


The Department of Theatre Arts 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


College of Communication Arts 


Department of Speech 


Undergraduate and Graduate programs in 
® Speech Pathology and Audiology 

* Rhetoric and Public Address 

* Theatre and Interpretation 

Radio-Television-Film 


*® Speech Education 


leading to B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 


Graduate Assistantships available. 


For complete information, write: 


Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 
A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
STUDY IN THEATRE AND DRAMA 
1959 SUMMER SESSIONS 
Eight-week Session: June 23-August 15 
Six-week Session: June 23-August 1 
% Programs in Theatre leading to B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 


% The Northwestern Drama Festival. A unique summer theatre featuring a 
repertory company composed entirely of students, presenting four great 
plays in nightly rotation from June 30 through August 1. The festival this 
summer will offer productions of works of the world’s four greatest play- 
wrights: Sophocles, Shakespeare, Sheridan and Shaw, with one play from 


each author. Tryouts for parts will be held on March 29 and 30 and 
again during registration for the summer session. All who intend to 
register for the summer session are welcome to try out. 


*% Theatre Practicum. A new kind of course especially designed for students 
actively engaged as actors or technicians either in the Festival or in the 
Eagles Mere playhouse. The practicum in connection with the Festival is 
taught by Lee Mitchell and that in connection with the Eagles Mere com- 
pany is taught by Alvina Krause. Independent study is a feature of this 
course which also gives from two to four hours of regular credit. 


*% Other Offerings. Acting, taught by Jack Clay and James Gousseff; Cre- 
ative Dramatics, taught by Rita Criste; Dramatic Criticism, taught by 
Lee Mitchell; Stage Costuming, taught by Paul Reinhardt; Directing, 
taught by Robert Schneideman; Theatrical Backgrounds of the Drama, 
and Seminar in Drama, taught by Walter B. Scott. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Invite a friend to join... ' 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you .. . 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 
AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

AETA Projects Newsletter (2 issues). 

CTC Newsletter (4 issues). 

High School Theatre Newsletter 

Listing in the AETA Directory 

Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Note: —Calendar year (January 1 through December 31) 
pecial term (new only, for 16 months, September 1 through December 31) 


special term 

Sustaining, calendar year 
special term 

Organizational, calendar year 
special term 


Life 
Sustaining Life 
Contributing Life 


*(For $2.00 extra two members of the same family may obtain family member- 
ships.) 

**(For $5.00 extra two members of the same family may obtain family member- 
ships.) 
All memberships include a subscription to the Educational Theatre Journal. 


Name (Individual or Organization) 
Mailing Address 
City Zone State 


Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 


or name of organizational representative 


Position Department 


I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference 
I have a major interest in Community Theatre 


I have a major interest in Secondary School Theatre 
er gg the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 
affiliated. 
ANTA NCP NTC 
PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 


(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 
by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) Amount 


Total Amount 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


| 
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AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL (give date of issue when ordering): 


Vol. I (1949), set of 2 

Vol. II (1950), Vol. III (1951), Vol. IV (1952), each set of 4 .. 00 

Vol. V (1953), Vol. VI (1954), Vol. VII (1955), Vol. VIII "(1956), 

Vol. IX (1957), Vol. X (1958), each set of 4 4 

Vol. I-Vol. IV (1949, 1950, 1951, 1952), single issues 

Vol. V-Vol. XI (1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959), single issues .... 

DIRECTORIES: 

1) AETA Directory of Members (includes list of college and university 

theatre directors) 

2) American Colleges and Universities Offering Degrees in Theatre 
(In ETJ, Oct. 1951) 

3) American Colleges and Universities Offering Training in Children’s 
Theatre and Creative Dramatics 

4) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the United States, 1952 .. 

5) Summer Theatres (In ETJ March issue each year) 

PLAY LISTS: 

6) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festival 
Use (In ETJ, Oct. 1949) 1 

7) Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom pro- 
duced Favorites (In ETJ, Dec. 1949) 

8) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School (In asia 
Oct. 1950) 

TEACHING AIDS: 

9) Dramatics in the Secondary Schools 1.20 

10) A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts in 
the Secondary School 

11) Design in the High School Theatre (In ETJ, Dec. 1950) 1.00 

12) Film Strips for Use in Teaching Theatre (In ETJ, March, 1955) .. 1.50 

13) Aims and Objectives of Educational Theatre: A Symposium (In 
ETJ, May, 1954) 

14) The Meaning and Scope of Playwriting (In ETJ, Oct. 1957) 

HISTORIES: 

15) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development (In ETJ, Oct. 1953) .. 1.50 

16) American Theatre History: A Geographical Index (In ETJ, Dec. : 


) 
17) Transactions of the International Conference on Theatre History, 
ndon, 19 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 
18) A Bibliography on Theatre Arts, 1948-1952 0000002. .cceceeeeececeeeeeeeeeeeeee 2.00 
19) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama, 1937-47 : 
20) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, Theory 
and Technique of Acting 
21) A Bibliography for Producing Organizations with Limited Budget 
and Facilities (In ETJ, Oct. 1955) . 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE: 
22) Drama With & For Children: An Interpretation of Terms (In May, 
1956 
23) Theatre for Youth: An International Report on 27 Countries (In 
ETJ, Dec. 1955) 
OTHERS: 
24) Basic Technical References (In ETJ, Dec., 1952) 
25) Designing Minimum Scenery (In ETJ, Dec., 1952) 
26) The Educational Theatre in Adult Education 
27) Religious Drama (In ETJ, May, 1957) 


(10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies of the same publication) 


Order from 


THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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the SCR* D MMER' | 


--- the ONLY modern 
aimming control 


Kliegl introduces a completely new concept in 
dimming control. THE SCR DIMMER, utilizing 
the new Silicon Controlled Rectifiers developed 
by the General Electric Company, is controlled 
full wave rectification producing a true sinusoi- 
dal sine wave at full output. The unit is small, 
light weight, simple and, of course, reliable yet 
it will out-perform any other dimming system 
available today. This outstanding first is addi- The SCR Dimmer is in producti 

tional proof that KLIEGL IS THE GREAT | right now, as a matter of fact they 


NAME IN LIGHTING. are currently being installed in sev- 
eral television studios. 


4 KW IN THE PALM OF YOUR HAND 
is LBS.—6”" CUBE. 


Want further information? 
Write today for this brand new 
descriptive brochure. 


lighting 


LIEGL BROS. 


be! 
tPas. applied for 


; *TM. REG. UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING Co. Inc 
i APP FOR 321 W. SOth ST., NEW VORK 19, N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 
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EVERYMAN TODAY 


A modern morality play 


By WALTER SORELL 


' Produced in New York, where it won great acclaim, EVERYMAN 
TODAY was recently presented by the College of Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio, with enormous success. An ideal play for university groups. 


Books, $1.00 Fee, $25 


Bare stage, with a few pieces of furniture 
10 men and 5 women 


Atkinson, in the N. Y. Times, called EVERYMAN TODAY “a moving 
morality drama written by a man of taste, principle and theatre knowledge. 
There is nothing in either church or theatre much more terrifying and 
chastening than the ominous cries of ‘Everyman, Everyman, Everyman’ that 
seem to come from the portals to Purgatory. .. . They make it evident that 
oa Bassas drama has literary and dramatic qualities worthy of its age- 
ess theme. 


The Daily Record of Wooster, Ohio, wrote, “Sorell, however, taking his cue 
from the ancient morality, ‘Everyman,’ has with extreme simplicity adapted 
that theme to the modern world and built a play that is effective chiefly for 
the powerful appeal of its message. . . . Sorell’s Everyman is a far advance 
on his prototype of the fourteenth century . . . a powerful and terrifying 
sermon. . . . Sorell, again with the method of his great unknown predecessor, 
has clothed his play in the language and ideas of every day life. . . it is 
sound theatre speech and runs smoothly.” 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE DEGREES 


SPEECH CORRECTION AND AUDIOLOGY 
ORAL INTERPRETATION 
SPEECH SCIENCE 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 
TELEVISION 
PEDAGOGY 
THEATER 
RADIO 


Speech Clinic—Speech Research Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios—Speech Library 
Trueblood Auditorium-Theater—Frieze Arena Theater 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theater 


1959 1959-1960 
SUMMER SESSION FIRST SEMESTER 
June 22-August 15 September 14-January 30 


Qualified graduate students should apply for graduate aids 
by H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies 
for applications which must be filed between December 1, 


1958 and February 15, 1959 for the 1959-1960 academic year. 
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